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DAILY LIFE 
IN A MODERN MONASTERY. 


Ir is the 13th of February, 1884, the hour between half-past twelve 
aud one P.M. T'wo lines of black-robed Benedictine monks are seated at 
tables on either side of a room about sixty feet long and twenty-four 
wide, high, with panelled ceiling, and plain-coloured walls relieved by 
two or three large portraits of ancient abbots or priors. A wooden wain- 
scot, perhaps eight feet high, reminding one in its design of the Hall 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, runs all round this room, and on two 
sides, the east and north, nearly reaches the deep sloping sills of more 
than a dozen double-lighted windows filled with heraldic glass, in 
whose brilliant maze of colours the adept may read the blazoned arms 
of many a noble family, the founders and benefactors of the establish- 
ment. There, over the head of the prior, who sits alone at a small 
table on a raised dais against the east wall, are the ancient devices 
and noble insignia of a Norfolk, a Bute, and a Ripon. There are the 
Highland red deer supporting the baronial shield of Lovat, and next 
to it the ‘ Lumen in Colo’ of Leo XIII., side by side with the lions 
rampant of Mastai-Ferretti. Further down, on the north side, you 
may decipher the unmistakable Scottish arms of Buccleugh, Herries, 
and Gordon, but they are mixed up with the English Denbighs, 
Staffords, and Howards, and a host of others which perhaps it would 
require more than a diligent study of Burke to comprehend. 

It is the refectory, and the monks are at dinner. That figure with 
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a white-and-blue check apron over his monastic habit, moving noise- 
lessly about with jugs and dishes in his hands, is the cellarer—not that 
it is the cellarer’s special duty to wait at table, but this week it 
happens to be his turn : it was the sub-prior’s the week before ; and if 
you are curious to know what the fare is which he is placing before 
each on the clothless tables, it is salmon, caught by the novices the 
day previously in the magnificent loch at whose head the abbey stands. 
The monks are not vegetarians, but there is no meat to-day. 

The meal proceeds in silence, for no conversation is ever allowed 
in the refectory ; but in a stone pulpit projecting from the wall on the 
south side sits one of the brethren reading. He has finished the 
daily chapter of the sacred scriptures, and taken up a copy of the 
Nineteenth Century. It is the number for January, 1884, and he 
proceeds to continue an interesting article commenced a day or two 
ago. It is headed ‘ Daily Life in a Medieval Monastery,’ and seems 
—so said the librarian, who suggested its being read in public—to be 
the work of a man who knows more about the subject than the 
generality of English writers. They have listened with much interest 
to the very fair account of the arrangement of a monastery, and the 
general course of its daily routine. There has been some good- 
humoured smiling at the pardonable blunders the author has occasion- 
ally made in his estimation of the duties and motives of action of 
monastic officers, and some nearer approach to laughter at such 
things as the writer’s ‘confession’ that ‘ the greatest of all delights to 
the thirteenth-century monks was eating and drinking,’ or his equally 
naive statement that ‘ there was one element of interest which added 
great zest to conventual life, in the quarrels that were sure to arise.’ 

But suddenly a row of faces is turned up to the reader, eyes open 
a little wider than usual, and a curious smile appears on the lips 
of their owners as the following words fall upon their ears: ‘ If deso- 
lation were to come upon our homes, where could we hide the stricken 
head and broken heart? To that question—a morbid question if you 
will—lI have never found an answer. The answer was possible once, but 
it was in an age which has passed away.’ The monks look at each other, 
but they must not speak. The reader goes on very deliberately; a 
beautifully poetic outburst follows the last statement, and then comes 
this: ‘Let the dead bury their dead. Meanwhile the successors of 
the thirteenth-century monasteries are rising up around us, each after 
their kind; Pall Mall swarms with them, hardly less splendid than 
their progenitors, certainly not less luxurious. Our modern monks 
look out at the windows of the Carlton and the Athenzum, with no 
suspicion that they are at all like the monks of old. Nor are they.’ 

‘No, indeed!’ thinks each one as he looks at the bare deal table 
before him, and the shaven faces and rough habits at each side; ‘no 
wonder they have no such suspicion. But what does it all mean?’ 
To this question no answer can be given just now, for the brethren 
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have scarcely recovered their equilibrium when the article and the 
meal together seem to have come to an end. The prior gives a 
signal by a tap upon the table ; the reader rises and sings‘ Tu autem, 
Domine, miserere nobis,’ to which all answer ‘ Deo gratias,’ and stand- 
ing before the tables join in the thanksgiving. Presently the pre- 
centor intones the psalm ‘ Miserere mei, Deus,’ and all taking it up in 
alternate choirs, proceed two and two down the refectory, and through 
the east and south cloisters to the church. A roguish-looking raven 
who makes his habitat on the smooth turf-plot that fills up the 
cloister-garth, and who spends his many leisure moments in diving 
. after invisible worms, or hiding stray valuables in the holes, always 
shows a very lively appreciation of this after-dinner procession. I am 
afraid there is more of the carnal man about it than anything else, 
for though at first he stands well out in the centre, so as to command 
a view of each window that the procession passes, and hangs his head 
in a most devout and reverent manner, as if in rapt attention, yet 
when the brethren return he is generally found waiting anxiously at 
the door, where his particular friend brings him a daily allowance 
saved from the remains of the meal. 

In the church the office of ‘None’ is said. It lasts something 
over ten minutes, and then the community find their way to the 
library, where they may, and must, meet together round the fire for 
a half-hour’s pleasant chat and ‘recreation.’ Their tongues are 
loosed now, and Dr. Jessopp will be discussed for a certainty. 

‘What does he mean by saying that the Pall Mall club-houses 
are the successors of the thirteenth-century monasteries ?’ asks one, 
almost before the ‘ Benedicite’ is out of the sub-prior’s mouth: for 
even recreation cannot be commenced without a blessing from the 
prior. 

‘Oh! he has been reading the preface to Maitland’s Dark Ages,’ 
says one ; ‘I should almost fancy that Maitland’s book inspired the 
whole article; at all events, Dr. Jessopp has a good deal of his tone 
and style.’ 

‘ And a good deal of his painstaking love of the subject, too,’ adds 
another ; ‘1 wonder if he ever saw a modern monastery? Perhaps 
he has seen them abroad, but thinks there are none in England,’ 
suggests the ‘reader,’ who has just come in, after finishing his own 
dinner. 

‘ He seems a little at sea as to the real purpose of monastic life, 
at all events,’ quietly remarks a third: this is the novice-master, who 
evidently thinks himself an authority on such a subject ; ‘ but an out- 
sider would have little chance of knowing much about that; he 
would just see the outside and nothing more.’ 

‘Who is he?’ asks the prior. ‘Do you happen to know, brother 
Martin ?’ ye EL nT 

‘No, father. I have some recollection of €rtfemuan of that 
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name taking a living in Norfolk, near where I used to be curate, but 
that’s all. My rector and he were acquaintances, I think.’ 

The Rev. Dr. Jessopp will kindly pardon the free use made of his 
name. The above conversation, which is not altogether imaginary, 
has been given with the twofold purpose of showing the present 
writer’s general feeling with regard to the article in question, and of 
illustrating a not unimportant portion of the ‘ daily life of a modern 
monastery.’ 

Without giving further details of this colloquy, it may suffice to 
add that a suggestion was made to the effect that some one should 
prevent the undisputed pretension of Pall Mall to the succession of 
monastic life, by putting forward the claim of the monasteries which 
still exist either in other countries or our own; and it was thought 
that the simplest way of doing so would be to describe the actual 
daily life of one of these monasteries in our own land. The present 
paper is the result. 

To continue. We found the community at dinner, at what might 
seem to many a rather early hour; but when it is known that 2 
monk’s day begins at half-past four a.M., and that breakfast is a very 
light and hasty matter, taken without formality somewhere between 
eight and nine, no one will be surprised to hear that English stomachs 
are ready for their principal meal at half-past twelve. 

Let us go through a day. At five minutes to five precisely, for 
punctuality is a great matter, the big bell begins tolling for Mating. 
This is the modern equivalent of what used to be called the mid- 
night office. In the thirteenth century the hour was two a.M.; now 
it is five; in some monasteries on the Continent it is four. But in 
those days they went to bed at sun-down or soon after six, whilst we 
moderns think nine o’clock early. When the tower clock has ceased 
striking five, all rise, at a signal given by the superior, from the 
places where they have been kneeling and waiting in the chancel, 
and the Matin service begins. On ordinary days it lasts an hour and 
a quarter, and has not much about it of ceremony or ritual that 
could catch the eye of an onlooker. But on festivals it is an almost 
gay scene, and must begin earlier on account of its greater protrac- 
tion. On such occasions a large number are arrayed in alb and cope; 
the organ accompanies the chant, and sometimes the voices of boys 
mingle with the heavier tones of the monks. These little choristers 
are selected from the abbey school, of which more anon. 

‘Prime’ is chanted at half-past seven ; the Conventual Mass—that 
is, the public mass of the day—is sung at nine o’clock, and at this the 
whole school assists. On festivals this is the great celebration of the 
day, and is more or less solemn in proportion to the greatness of the 
feast : a sermon often accompanies it. The next time that the com- 
munity are called to the church is for the office of ‘ None,’ already 
mentioned ; and after this, at half-past four, comes the evening office, 
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or Vespers. This, like the mass, is sung with organ accompaniment, 
and these two, with Matins, make up the more solemn of the daily 
services, at which all are more stringently bound to be present. The 
office of ‘ Compline,’ the closing prayer of the day, recited at half-past 
eight, makes the sixth and last time that the monks assemble in the 
church. They spend at least three hours and a half every day in 
this choral duty—on festivals much more; it is one of the principal 
employments of monastic life. 

This order of the day never varies, with the single exception that 
on Sundays and very great festivals the High Mass takes place at ten 
o'clock, for the convenience of those ‘ outsiders’ who frequent the 
abbey church, and who might think ‘nine’ rather early. 

The remainder of the day is filled up in divers ways, in the dis- 
charge of the various occupations which each has assigned to him. 
From the end of Compline till the end of Prime of the following 
morning is a time of the strictest silence and recollection; not a word 
must be spoken for anything short of the gravest necessity, and no 
work or business is done. It is the time for the nightly rest, and for 
meditation and private prayer. But when Prime is finished the active 
work of the day begins. Foremost among this is the work of teaching : 
for the monks of these days still maintain their ancient tradition of 


education, and the school is an almost integral part of a monastic 
establishment. 


If you walk up to the north end of the east cloister you will find 
a wooden-framed screen filled with coloured or ground glass, blocking 
your way, and filling the whole space up to the centre of the vaulted 
roof. If you open the slip latch on this inside, you pass through into 
the north cloister, and as you close the door behind you, you will see 
that without the pass-key there is no means of opening it. There is 
a similar screen and fastened door at the end of the west cloister. 
The north cloister communicates with the ‘ college,’ as it is called, 
a long wing of buildings extending along the whole north side of the 
quadrangle, and fitted up for the accommodation of the students of 
the abbey school. The school need not be further described beyond 
saying that it is here several of the monks spend many hours of the 
working day in the dispensing of Latin, Greek, mathematics, the 
modern languages, and those other multitudinous subjects which 
nowadays are thought necessary for the formation of the boyish mind 
between the ages of twelve and twenty. 

Walking westwards down the north cloister, you turn into the 
west cloister, which communicates with the ‘ guest-house,’ another 
large block, containing reception-rooms, parlours, and sleeping-rooms 
for guests and visitors, and also another division of the ; “school. 
Passing through the ‘ enclosure screen,’ you enter t}@ south cloister, 
and find yourself again in the silence of the ‘ monaftery’ proper; and 
here, shut in from the world, the monk leads hig\real family life, in 
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quiet and steady labour. The cloisters are no longer the living and 
working rooms of a monastic community. For many centuries the 
‘ dormitories,’ as they are still called—and there are three of them, 
one above another, taking up the whole of the three upper stories over 
the cloisters—have been divided into ‘ cells,’ separate rooms of about 
twelve feet square. Here, amid bare walls and carpetless floors, each 
monk has his straw-bed, table, and armless chair, his kneeling-stool 
for prayer, together with a few little necessaries, and here he passes 
many hours when not called to any public or other duty. Here he 
studies, or reads, or prays: for a monk must never be idle, and must 
be ready at any moment to give an account of what he does with his 
time. Few, indeed, have a chance of idling, for all have tasks 
assigned, and most have a post of some sort which entails some kind 
of responsibility. The cellarer, who is the ‘ materfamilias,’ must see 
that the kitchen and refectory are supplied, and clothes and other 
necessaries provided ; the ‘ ceconomus’ must not allow dust or dirt to 
accumulate, or the building to get out of repair; the procurator has 
his accounts to keep; the librarian has his books to dust. and label 
and bind, catalogues to make and keep, and strays to look after when 
they have been too long missing from the shelves; the sacristan has 
the church in charge and the daily labour of preparing altars and 
vestments for the priests, to say nothing of the decorations for festi- 
vals ; the master of ceremonies has all the work of an earl-marshal, 
in the days when that office was not a sinecure. He has not merely 
to ‘get up’ the great functions, when the abbot celebrates, or a 
profession or ordination takes place, but also to keep eye on the 
everyday routine in church and refectory and cloister, to see that all 
conform to the external regulations of rule and ritual. Then there is 
the precentor, who has the care of the choral music—no slight charge 
in a monastery; he must not only drill and instruct the choristers 
and novices, but once or twice a week he meets all the community 
to practise and correct the singing of the various antiphons and 
psalms. He, too, is generally organist, or at all events, has an organ 
in chatge, not to mention the other musical instruments destined for 
school use, on which he has probably to undergo that most horrible 
of tortures to a musical ear, the giving of music lessons to idle and 
unmusical boys. 

Nor is this all. Besides the extern school there is also a somewhat 
busy intellectual life going on among the monastic community itself. 
There are the novices, with unlimited capacity for instruction, and to 
them the Psalms must be explained and commented on, the Rule 
must be taught and expounded, and the principles and obligations of 
monastic and religious life thoroughly enlarged upon down to the 
most minute details. Theology, too, must be taught, and therefore 
philosophy, and therefore science, for a monk is generally ordained 
priest, and.a priest. must be able to hold his own on all such subjects, 
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especially nowadays. Nor are history and archzxology forgotten; and 
probably one or two will be found to represent the genus ‘ bookworm,’ 
as well as some who will know how to turn their special tastes to the 
benefit of others by writing and publishing. 

Monastic labour does not end here. For health’s sake, and for 
variety’s sake, as well as for the dignity of manual labour itself, and 
to keep the monk in memory of his vocation to penance and self- 
denial, the hand must work as well as the head. In the ‘ monastery’ 
proper no servants are allowed; each monk from first to last must be 
his own servant, even to the making of his bed, sweeping of his cell, 
and cleaning of his shoes. Besides this, cloisters must be swept, and 
staircases and dormitories, and there are many things to be done 
outside, in the garden and other parts of the enclosure, whether it be 
weeding walks, or digging, or planting trees and flowers. All this is 
attended to by the monks, who generally have special portions of such 
work allotted to them, and certain hours of the day assigned to 
‘ manual labour.’ 

So the days slip by, in calm and happy activity—no, not a ‘ fugue,’ 
for there is no lagging of one part behind the other, or hurry or 
clash or wild movement, but a gentle harmony on a very simple 
theme, with a solemn accompaniment of tolling bells and processions 
and hymns of praise, varied with the bright smile and the cheerful 
laugh and the merry joke of a recreation hour, or the weekly ramble 
in true family style, father and sons, all together, along the glens or 
up the hills, or in the sweet greenwood; and beneath all, the deep 
firm bass of prayer and self-denial and the uncompromising war 
against the devil, and the flesh, and the world. 

This is monastic life in the nineteenth century, and it is remark- 
ably like what it was in the thirteenth. There are many differences, 
indeed, but they are the differences of the age, and not the monastic 
life that exists in it, and if a monk of the thirteenth century could 
come upon the earth again he would recognise his brethren. A 
reasonless clinging to mere forms, and a wooden persistence in prop- 
ping up what is dead and rotten, is something so completely foreign to 
the spirit of the Benedictine Rule, that where such things exist decay 
must be inevitable. ‘It is the spirit that vivifies,’ and while I so 
anxiously maintain that the spirit of the thirteenth century still lives 
in the monasteries of the nineteenth, I am equally concerned to state, 
and to prove, if may be, that that spirit has never come nigh either 
the Carlton or the Athenzum. 

When will people learn that a monastery is not, and never was, 
intended as a refuge for disappointed men? The ‘stricken head and 
the broken heart’ may perchance occasionally ‘hide’ itself in the 
cloister, but it is very doubtful if one in a thousand such agen in 
monastic life. The reason is not far to seek. The mongs i 
essentially a life of self-sacrifice. Before a man owed: to. ‘take™ 
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upon himself the yoke of the monastic vows, he must satisfy not only 
himself, but others also, that he has the power and strength of char- 
acter necessary to give up, first his own will and fancy and pet notions 
of whatever kind, and secondly self-indulgence, love of ease and com- 
fort, and in general all such attachments as smack of womanish soft- 
ness or childish want of self-control. He must be able to endure 
monotony, silence, and solitude—strong trials to the strongest natures : 
and finally he must prove by his conduct that he can stand correction, 
bear to hear the truth told him about himself, and practise childlike 
obedience to a man who is perhaps half his age, and his inferior in 
status and education. 

Such a trial would certainly prove too much for one whose only 
qualification was a broken heart, or a disappointed ambition, cr the 
morbid dread of ‘a lonely and childless old age.’ Such ‘men, how- 
ever much we pity them—and a monk would be the first to pour out 
his heart to comfort and console them—are not themselves fit candi- 
dates for monastic profession. By the very nature of the case, they 
are weak characters, they lack the hero—and self-sacrifice must be in 
in some degree heroic. In fact, as a matter of practice, what is first 
looked for in a candidate for the monastic life is a bright and cheer- 
ful disposition, with a large fund of inner joy, sufficient to support 
him during the trying time while habit is growing into second 
nature ; and experience has often proved that the converted scapegrace 
has more chance of perseverance than the extremely proper but 
melancholy man, simply because the former has a brighter, and 
therefore a healthier and stronger character. 

Again, a monastery does not exist for the sake of the world out- 
side. Dr. Jessopp has already told us this, and he adds, ‘ It was sup- 
posed to be the home of people whose lives were passed in the worship 
of God, and in taking care of their own souls, and making themselves 
fit for a better world than this hereafter.’ If the word ‘is’ were 
substituted for ‘was supposed to be’ in this quotation, the passage 
might pass, but the occurrence of this word, and another sentence 
immediately preceding this—viz. ‘a monastery in theory was a 
religious house ’"—makes one think that the writer belongs to a large 
class who consider a monastery to be ‘a religious house’ in theory 
only. To meet this point it may be necessary to enlarge upon a 
subject which has been hitherto kept in the background of the de- 
scription of the daily life in a modesn monastery. 

A Benedictine at his profession takes three vows, ‘ Stability,’ 
- Conversion of Manners’ (or Life), and ‘Obedience according to the 
Rule. They are so named in the Rule of St. Benedict. In ac- 
cordance with the first, the monk binds himself to remain in the 
monastery till death. This is so strictly observed that it is considered 
a most grievous offence, punishable with the gravest penalties, to 
go out of the monastic enclosure without express leave of the supericr. 
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No matter how short the time and distance, a monk may not leave 
his monastery without first asking permission on his knees, and 
stating where he wishes to go, and for what purpose. On his return 
he must again present himself upon his knees to announce that he has 
come back within the appointed time. 

The second vow has a much wider scope. By it the monk is 
bound to aim at what Dr. Jessopp calls ‘the higher life,’ and what 
Catholics call ‘ perfection.’ This latter word has a very definite mean- 
ing. In the first place, it includes what are known as the Gospel 
counsels—namely, those rules over and above the ten commandments 
which our Lord gave when He said, ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go sell 
all that thou hast and come follow me’; and elsewhere, ‘He that 
will follow me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me, &c. &c. It includes the obligation of poverty, of chastity, and 
of obedience ; it binds the monk to aim, not merely at the observance 
of the duties obligatory upon all Christians, but also to seek out the 
higher grades of virtue, and to practise them. By it he is bound to 
aim at humility, at patience, at self-denial, at meekness, and those 
other interior as well as exterior virtues which go to make up the 
_ perfect man. Now in a monastery this is not left barely to the indi- 

vidual conscience, but, by precept and example, by reproof and correc- 
tion, by warning and punishment, as well as by encouragement and 
by help in various ways, the obligation is kept continually before the 
monk’s eyes and forced upon his attention. 

The very rules and detailed regulations of the monastery all tend 
to this same end. One of these regulations is the daily ‘ conference,’ 
in which the superior meets his community every evening, and ad- 
dresses them for half an hour upon some ascetical point, or calls atten- 
tion to some remissness, or encourages to fresh vigour and fresh fervour 
in what is already well done. Then there is the weekly chapter of 
faults, in which the brethren, each in his turn, in presence of all the 
others assembled, accuses himself of any breaches of the rule he may 
have committed, and on his knees receives the reprimand and penance 
given him by the superior, or listens while other failings are pointed out, 
of which he was perhaps unconscious, and the means necessary for over- 
coming them. Such things as these must induce a habit of humility, of 
self-knowledge, of patience and meekness. There are many other prac- 
tices which conduce toa similar end. If any one comes late to the 
church, or to the refectory, or to any public assembly of the convent, 
no matter who he be, abbot or the last novice, he must kneel in a 
conspicuous place for a short time as an atonement ; and if he has no 
good excuse for such tardiness, he may be kept kneeling during the 
whole of the proceedings. The same rule is observed if any one makes 
a mistake in the singing of any part of the Divine office—and this, of 
course, may happen in presence of a large concourse of people. Simi- 
larly, if a monk is reproved by his superior in a serious way, it is his 
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duty to kneel at the superior’s feet, and so listen to the correction. 
We can hardly imagine one of our Pall Mall monks, who talks of ‘ his 
honour,’ and of being ‘insulted, taking a fault-finding in this sort of 
way; with the monk it is a matter of course. 

I pass on to other matters. A monk is not allowed even to possess 
money, much less to use it for himself; even the necessaries he is allowed 
the use of are limited and prescribed, and he must ask permission for 
every fresh thing he needs, no matter how slight or trivial. This is to 
secure his poverty. To keep him from mixing up with the world which 
he has forsaken and renounced, he is not only bound to the enclosure 
in which he lives, but every precaution is taken to prevent him from 
having tco much communication with what is outside. Letters never 
pass under seal, but are opened, and may be retained ; correspondence 
at all is only allowed when it is likely to do good; newspapers are 
almost excluded. It was not in the ordinary course of things that the 
Nineteenth Century found its way into a monastic refectory : such a 
book would have been sent by a friend because it contained the article 
here in question. So, again, visitors are not encouraged, though, 
when received, in accordance with the most venerable tradition of the 
monastic Order, they are treated with all possible kindness and rever- 
ence. But monks may only see them at certain times, and in certain 
places, and they are not admitted beyond the closed doors before 
spoken of as leading into the private parts of the monastery. The 
object of all these regulations is to ensure detachment from all that 
the monk renounces by the vows of his profession ; nor should it be 
supposed that these rules are endured as burdens, or enforced like 
punishments upon unwilling minds. A novice has a long time to 
count the cost before he binds himself to their observance, and when 
he takes the step he does it freely and gladly, and obeys the rule 
with a cheerfulness inspired not by reason only, but even by the ease 
of long-continued custom. 

The vow of obedience to the rule speaks of itself: indeed it has 
in reality been already alluded to. It is sufficient to add that while 
it binds a monk to perfect obedience in all that is not sinful, its terms 
give him at the same time a right of appeal in the unlikely eventu- 
ality of his being forced beyond his strength and intention. 

If a monastic life means all this, and it did so as well in the 
thirteenth century as it does now, a monastery is something more 
than a religious house in theory. It is so in fact also: and, to 
come to the point, there is something in it over and above the mere 
banding together to lead a life in common for the sake of the 
common good. It must be upon some such theory as this alone that 
any one could see a resemblance between a medieval monastery and 
a modern club. Surely, upon such a ground, a co-operative associa- 
tion, or a trades’ union, or a conspiracy, or a secret society, might 
with equal or greater justice be looked upon as a ‘successor to the 
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thirteenth-century monastery.’ Why, above all things, that very acme 
of selfishness, and luxurious egoism, the club-house ! 

I am probably less acquainted with the interior life of a club than 
is Dr. Jessopp with that of a monastery ; but, putting together all that 
one has heard, I may not be far wrong in supposing that the very 
essence of club life consists in freedom from all interference with 
private convenience. A man prefers his club to his home, on the 
ground that in the latter he is subject to various little restrictions 
from which he is free in the former. At home he must lunch or 
dine at a certain fixed hour, and perhaps off certain things for which 
he has no great partiality; he must make himself entertaining to- 
wards people who call, be interested in those whom he does not 
know, or does not care to know, or, still worse, of whom he knows too 
much ; he must submit to be annoyed with many little matters, to 
listen to complaints, to be occasionally found fault with, or now and 
then to be worsted in a one-sided encounter. At his club, he may do 
pretty much as he likes, eat and drink when he wills and what he 
fancies, be sulky or cheerful, talk or be silent, when he pleases, with- 
out reproof and without qualm of conscience. Club life in short is an 
emancipation from domestic rule, and more or less also from the formal 
etiquette of society in general. Now if there is anything that is 
essential to monastic life it is precisely this, that it is a family and 
domestic life, and subject to an almost endless code of petty rules and 
regulations. From morning till night there is scarcely a single act 
left to the monk’s own discretion, at all events not to his own inclina- 
tion. His very hours of rising and retiring to rest are rigidly fixed, 
his day is minutely parcelled out, and even in the discharge of his 
duties he is subject to a minute ceremonial which directs whether he 
is to sit or stand, where he is to walk and how, whether he shall 
cover his head or not, what he shall do with his hands or his eyes or 
his feet—a perfect slavery, if it were not a free self-subjection. 

But a club has some purpose in its association: it is to formulate 


and give expression to certain views, tastes, or methods, political, 


literary, mercantile, or otherwise. Precisely so: its only iaudable 
excuse for existing is that it, presumably, has a work to do for the 
benefit of the world. And for this reason it is still more unlike a 
monastery, which exists for the individual good of its members, and 
only does good to the outside world as if by accident. True it is 
the monasteries did a great work in the world; it is also true they do 
a work still. They uphold to men the spectacle of an ideal Christian 
life carried into practice. They are centres of benevolence, of refine- 
ment, even of civilisation—for is not all civilisation based upon self- 
restraint ? and self-restraint needs teaching in these days, as much as, 
or sometimes more than, in days goneby. But the raison Wétre of a 
monastery is that men may lead a monastic life ; and if monasteries 
continue to spring up, it is because the demand still exists, as it has 
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continued to exist ever since the euphemistically-termed Reformation, 
and as it always must exist as long as the Gospel precepts are preached 
and believed in. 

The Reformation, and its child the Revolution, though they have 
destroyed many a noble monastic building, have not annihilated the 
monastic life. The tradition has survived, and still exists. In some 
countries, notably in the Austrian empire, many monastic foundations 
dating back as far as the seventh and sixth centuries still flourish in 
the full enjoyment of large possessions and all the influence and 
prestige that attached to similar institutions in our own country. 
Even in England the connection has never been broken. Since the 
coming of Saint Augustine in the sixth century, Benedictine monks 
have never been wanting on English soil, and at the present 
moment, besides the monastery in which I am now writing, there are 
at least three others within the four seas which claim lineal descent 
from, and even identity with, that very corporation to which the 
thirteenth-century monasteries belonged. The medizval monasteries 
of England, therefore, do not need successors. They still exist. Or 
if they must have successors, such can surely be found elsewhere than 
in Pall Mall. During the three centuries which have passed since 
the spoliation of the English monastic houses, numerous religious 
corporations have sprung into existence, which, without being exactly 
monastic in their nature, have inherited the principles of monastic 
life, have taken up much of the work which the monasteries once 
fulfilled, and, in the altered circumstances of modern life, have taken 
that hold upon the popular mind which the monasteries once ex- 
clusively enjoyed. These may be truly regarded as ‘ the successors of 
the thirteenth-century monasteries.’ They may not exist in Pall 
Mall ; but in other busy thoroughfares of London and our large towns, 
as well as in their slums and back streets, will be found the Oratorian 
and the Passionist, the Redemptorist and the Jesuit, the Father of 
Charity and the Marist, the Vincentian and the Christian Brother, 
along with a host of congregations of women, who, under the name 
of Sisters of Charity or of Mercy, the Little Sisters of the Poor, or 
Sisters of Notre-Dame, and fifty others, carry on the work of Christian 
love, by teaching, reclaiming, feeding, clothing, nursing, and caring 
for the poor and the little ones of Christ. In almost every town, and 
even in many a country hamlet, will be found these truly worthy 
successors of the very best days of English monachism, whose self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the needs and weaknesses of others, not only 
emulate the deeds of their predecessors, but cry shame upon much 
of the luxury and heartless self-indulgence which is threatening to 
eat the heart out of English society. When the Pall Mall club- 
house is the only representative of the monastic ideal in this land, 
God help England! But we have not yet fallen so low, nor are we 
likely to doso, The national character is too thorough, too energetic, 
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too masculine. Even outside the Catholic Church there is a move- 
ment of return to the old externals of ‘ the higher life.’ The vagaries 
of Llanthony, and some other failures, have been part of the result ; 
but a growing appreciation of the dignity and necessity of self- 
sacrifice and voluntary self-denial, has also ensued, and much of the 
old vulgar contempt and uncultured hatred of the name of monk is 
dying away. 

The Rev. Dr. Jessopp finishes in a minor key. The pathetic 
passage in which he tells us of the ‘ wail of the minor crying for the 
theme that has vanished,’ has about it a tone as of the sweeping of 
his own heart-strings. He may take courage from his own words, 
for it ‘ will yet reappear.’ Not indeed as ‘a mere repetition,’ for, as 
he himself says, such is not the way of ‘ the harmony’ of God’s pro- 
ductions. The ‘dead’ have long ago ‘buried their dead,’ and even 
ceased mourning for them. ‘ Meanwhile the true successors of the 
thirteenth-century monasteries are rising up around us, each after 
their kind.’ Downside and Hereford and Ampleforth and Fort 
Augustus, Buckfast and Erdington, Ramsgate and Mount St. 
Bernard’s, names well known to English Catholics, still carry on the 
tradition of the Benedictine Rule; while in every district of London 
and its outskirts, in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and in fifty other less known localities, 
are to be found the Carmelite and the Franciscan, the Dominican 
and the Augustinian, and the long list of foundations of the more 
modern orders already alluded to—unlike ‘the conventuals of St. 
James’s’ in many other things, but also in this, that they have a 
suspicion that they ae something ‘ like the monks of old.’ And so, 
indeed, they are. They do not ‘lack the old faith, nor the old 
loyalty, nor even that something else which we can less afford to 
miss—the old enthusiasm.’ If any one doubts it, let him ‘ come and 


see.’ 


Exrnece G. Copy, O.S.B. 


Fort Augustus, N.B. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE EMIGRANT IN NEW YORK. 


Two months in America, a journey of between four and five thousand 
miles, and intercourse with one section of a great people! It is only 
a facet of a many-sided stone, only one leaf off a wide-branching tree ; 
yet even thus it is possible the special study which I was able to make 
of a single subject about which little is known may be interesting. 
What I have to say myself is a sketch—a mere sketch from my per- 
sonal experience ; I do not know enough to piece it in or combine it 
to the larger whole. It must be accepted, as all such sketches should 
be, as drawn from very limited premises: therefore necessarily one- 
sided, imperfect, and perhaps mistaken. 

New York life among the poor has one central distinguishing 
feature—namely, the fact that all live in tenements or in houses built 
on much the same principle. This principle is about as bad as it can 
possibly be. In the typical tenement house the staircase passes up a 
well in the centre of the house. It has no light from the open air, 
no ventilation ; it is absolutely dark at midday, except for such light 
as may find its way in from the open hall door or from the glasses 
over the doors of the flats, and possibly from a skylight at the top of 
the house. It is a well for all the noxious gases to accumulate in; 
it cannot be aired; the rays of the sun never penetrate to it; in the 
worst houses it is foul with the coming and going of the innumerable 
denizens of the tenements. On its steps play about the pale, unhealthy 
children who, even allowing for the enormous death rate,' still swarm 
in these horrible dwellings. Can a more frightfully unwholesome 
system be imagined? Yet this is not the worst. The tenements, 
opening in flats off these stairs, may be constituted of more or fewer 
rooms, but as a rule the bedrooms never have direct access to the 
open air. They open into the living rooms, and their windows open 
on to the stairs, so that not alone can the bedrooms never be properly 
aired, but they are so constructed that they receive all the impure 
gases that accumulate in the central well. 

When I first entered the tenement in which I lodged, in a house 


1 Bishop Ireland states, in his lecture to the C, T. A. Union, St. Paul, Minn., August 
1882, that ‘in the tenement houses of New York 75 per cent. of all children born die 
a few years after their birth.’ 
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occupied by twenty labourers’ families, I own to a feeling of some- 
thing like dismay, finding the room stifling, the family wash going 
on in the sitting-room, and a red-hot stove. The thermometer at the 
time was up to 90° in the shade. I found my lodging consisted of a 
bedroom about 6 feet by 5 feet 6 inches; it was almost dark when 
the door into the living room was closed, the two tiny trap windows 
opening one on the dark stairs, the other on the outer room. How- 
ever, I had come to see the life of the respectable poor, and here I 
experienced it. The whole tenement consisted of a central room 
about 10 feet by 14 feet or less; off this opened my bedroom de- 
scribed above, and a second, equally tiny, dark, and unventilated, 
occupied by my host and his wife. All the work of the day went on 
in these rooms; at six o’clock the stove was lighted, and from that 
hour till night it was in constant use. All the washing, cooking, 
ironing, and house work of every kind went on here. A small recess 
formed the scullery, where was a small sink with water laid on. For 
this tenement of three rooms—No. 1, 10 feet by 14 feet, Nos. 2 and 
3, 6 feet by 5 feet 6 inches—twelve dollars a month was paid. That 
amounts to nearly 29/. a year. As there were said to be twenty 
tenements in this house, and the one I occupied appeared about the 
same as the others, the total rental must have been very considerable, 
though the house was a poor-looking place in a very poor district. It 
may be asked, What was to be seen outside in the street? Filth un- 
describable, naked-limbed children, slatternly women, emigrant 
boarding house, saloons, and a population which can be estimated by 
calculating twenty or thirty families, sometimes many more, to each 
house. As a sample of the infant mortality resulting from these and 
other conditions which I shall not describe, I may mention that the 
dwellers in the tenement adjoining ours, who had lived there twenty- 
eight years, had had eleven children born to them, of whom two pale 
boys were the survivors. 

Another abominable system holds not only in these bad streets, 
but partially elsewhere in New York, and also in Philadelphia. 
I will describe it at its worst as seen in Washington Street. 
The streets universally in New York are, for such a great and hand- 
some city, extraordinarily irregularly paved and flagged; and in the 
worse parts of the town not only is this the case, but accumulations 
of filth are permitted to remain apparently indefinitely. To ad to 
this, along the flagged ways and edging the streets immense boxes 
and barrels stand before almost every door. These are public ash- 
pits, in which accumulates the refuse of houses inhabited by twenty 
or thirty families. Only once all the time I was in New York did I 
see any attempt made to remove this refuse. I should not, I think, 
be overstating if I were to say that in the length of Washington 
Street (a long American street) alone many hundreds of tons of 
animal and vegetable matters decay unremoved in the midst of this 
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seething population. How the people escape cholera, typhus, and 
typhoid fever—if they do escape—I cannot understand, putting 
together the internal arrangements of the houses, the horrible atmo- 
sphere outside, the climate with its months of blazing heat, and 
the almost more trying winter, when the poor either suffer from in- 
tense cold or bake in these tiny rooms, a prey to the ‘ stove demon.’ 
Since my return from America an Irish-American physician, who has 
practised for eighteen years in Brooklyn, visited me; he expressed 
his intention to return to Ireland to reside—and why? That he 
might be able to rear his children, He spoke of the impossibility of 
saving the children, of the fearful malarial fevers that sweep away 
thousands on thousands yearly; though the difficulty of educating 
and putting out children is greater in Ireland than in America, the 
immensely greater chance of a perfect physical development in the 
British Isles weighed more with him. Certainly from what I saw in 
America I should say this was the great disadvantage of the country, 
that it affects the rich as well as the poor, that it is not confined to 
New York—though there it is probably at its worst, that it is only 
partially remediable, and that probably the remedy must be found in 
an improved system of heating and ventilation. 

But, in the meanwhile, how does it bear on the present vexed ques- 
tion of assisted emigration? What is the Government now trying 
to do but to send these very people, middle-aged parents and young 
children—who are just the people who ought not to go—out into 
these very eastern cities, into these vile tenement houses, into these 
dens of disease, poverty, and immorality. Let not English people be 
deceived. Let them know what they are doing, and do it if they 
will, knowing that it is very much of the nature of those social 
murders that go on unreproved in the light or darkness of our civili- 
sation. I will not stand on my own evidence. I will quote two 
authorities, neither of them prejudiced against emigration. Mr. 
John Sweetman—who himself approved so far of emigration as to 
buy land and form a company to advance it—after some experience 
writes a small pamphlet, and says in it :— 

Another plan for helping Irish emigration is to ship a number of families, by 
means of Government aid or a charitable organisation, to America, and let them 
there take care of themselves, From inquiries on the spot I find that a few families 
with a number of young girls can get work in the manufacturing towns of New 
England, but that no large number can thus be providedfor. Four or five families 
should only be sent at a time. Although any number of industrious single young 
men and women can support themselves in the large cities, they could not easily 
support a family owing to the expense of lodging and living. Respectable, steady 
artisans have even told me that, though earning large wages in the cities, they 
found it hard to provide for their families and never could lay by anything. . . . I 


fear that the emigration of destitute families will not succeed at present on a large 
scale, 


Yes; and Mr, Trevelyan informs the House with apparent satisfac- 
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tion that, out of a population of 16,000 in one district, 3,000 are 
applying toemigrate. It is the old, old story—‘ to hell or Connaught.’ 
It is like the Indian slaughter of the buffalo herds; netted around, 
pressed on by the ‘ resources of civilisation,’ the people are themselves 
rushing over the cliff. Some in the struggle for existence in 
America will escape, their successes will be blazoned forth; those who 
fall and die, silence will cover them; and what of the infant lives that 
will be sacrificed? Who cares for a few children of the poor 
more or less—who cares for a few girls more or less, surrendered to 
infamy—who cares that these Irish boys should or should not grow 
up as described to me by a working man who had lived twenty-eight 
years in these tenements? ‘The Irish children here are a terror. 
They would know more evil at ten years here than they would if they 
lived to the end of their lives in Ireland! ’Tis untold the wickedness 
they learn here.’ This was an Irishman, heart and soul, but from no 
lips have I heard so grievous an account of the degradation of the 
degraded side of the nation in America. And it is into this deyrada- 
tion England, by refusing to make any attempt whatsoever to 
open any other door than that to America, is driving these people. 
They are spoken of as a nation of discontented paupers whom it is 
impossible to govern, and who are fit for nothing but to be cast out 
on the sea-shores, to decay like the wrack of the ocean. We who 
ask to be allowed the responsibility of dealing with our own people 
ourselves, we to whom these poor are flesh and blood—‘ Behold my 
brother and sister and mother ’—we, the ‘nation of discontented 
paupers, are compelled to stand by and see and know what is going 
on. But there is another nation at the other side of the ocean who 
are watching with us, praying with us, mourning with us, and bearing 
in their hearts a deeper fountain of anger and bitterness and coming 
revenge than we, nation of paupers as we are, have spirit for. I did 
not know what detestation of English rule was till I went to America. 

A second authority I promised to quote, and his evidence bears 
especially on such cases as the assisted emigration refers to. It is 
from a private letter to me from the emigration agent of the Hibernian 
Society, Philadelphia. The letter was not written in any way relative 
to assisted emigration, and is a quite unbiassed account of his ex- 
perience relative to emigration—those classes fur whom it is suitable, 
and those for whom it is not suitable. 


Farmers who come here with their families and without means, asa rule have 
to work at labouring work, and, not being accustomed to the work and climate, 
they are not generally able to stand the work; and at the wages they can get, even 
where they have steady work, which is not generally the case, they are not able to 
keep their families, as the cost of living is dear, rent, coal, and provisions, &c. Un- 
less farmers have money enough to set‘le on land, their prospects are very poor 
indeed. 


Now I find in conversation that persons are almost always ready-— 
Vou. XVI.—No. 92. 
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to admit the evils of the eastern ports, little as they know about 
them, and the answer is ‘ they should go west.’ They should go west— 
that is true, but do those who advocate it realise what going west 
means? This going west is spoken of as lightly for these penniless 
peasants who cannot supply themselves with two meals a day of 
Indian meal, as if it referred to a migration ‘ from the blue bed to 
the brown.’ In Chicago, 900 miles west of New York, wages are 
lower than in New York. The emigrant has to find his way further 
west certainly than I penetrated to find any great change in wages, and 
I was 535 miles west of Chicago. To reach Minneapolis each emigrant 
should start from home with 12/. in his pocket. If he is to settle on 
the land he will need a capital of 100/. at the least for the family, 
The Government grants 5/. ahead; 41. 4s. goes to the ship companies, 
something goes to the railways and lodging-house keepers. But say 
the unions pay these expenses, say they provide something in the way 
of clothing, without which employment is not to be had in America, 
say the munificent sixteen shillings is left untouched in the hands of 
the emigrant, how long will that support him in New York? Just 
four days—a week at the very outside! I copy from an emigrant 
lodging-house keeper’s card in New York. Board and lodging per 
day, one dollar ; single meals, twenty-five cents ; lodging, twenty-five 
cents. This is the universal scale of prices—or, in the very worst 
houses, five dollars a week. The clothing provided by the guardians 
will be of the cheapest, even if it is supplied ;? it will very soon be 
useless. The cost of such a set of clothes as would enable a girl of 
fourteen to find a place is calculated at the lowest to come to in 
America twenty-two dollars. Those emigrants who leave Ireland on 
their own resources invariably take with them a modest trowsseau, as 
one may call it. Having had probably 3,000 emigrants through my 
hands last year I can testify to the thoroughly suitable and excellent 
underclothing the self-supporting emigrant as a rule possesses. Now 
these families, weighted with young children, barely provided with 
clothes enough to land in, without friends to shelter them, are to 
be thrown by thousands into America to take their chance. Even 
the young adult almost invariably, as the people say, ‘gets a fit’ 
of sickness within a few months after landing; this is thoroughly 
recognised by the people in Ireland, but once this illness is 
recovered from, the breaking in to the climate has been gone 
through, and though there are always a small percentage who have to 
return to Ireland, asa rule the health becomes perfectly re-established 
in a short time. But it is not so with the old or even middle-aged, 
and of these Government emigrants probably a large number will 
have the bread-winner over forty years. These emigrants, even if at 


2 I have seen, since writing the above, the assisted emigrants in Queenstown clad 
apparently from the pawnshops, unable to speak English, and as unfit to struggle in 
America as savages. 
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first found in employment, cannot be permanently looked after ; they 
will have to fight the battle of life which, as Mr. Sweetman says, even 
excellent and competent artisans find a hard one, against the constant 
inrush of capable, vigorous, young men and women, unembarrassed, and 
probably very much better educated than themselves. It must; be re- 
membered that a large proportion of the Government emigrants will be 
either bi-lingual or know only Irish. The bread-winner, his wife, or 
his children, or all, will, before many months pass, ‘ get the fit.” What 
is to happen then? ‘This means four or five weeks out of employ- 
ment in a country where living costs treble what it costs at home, 
where such a tenement as I described costs twelve dollars a month. 

It will be said that a practical answer to these objections will be 
found in the success of the Irish nation in America. True; but look 
back to the famine years when alone emigration such as is now 
proposed took place. Was it successful? Were the sheds full of 
fever patients at the ports a success? (I do not refer to the coffin- 
ships. Thank God! there is now little fear of the renewal of that 
aspect of the evil.) Was the crowding, swarming Irish population, 
which has generated the young who are a ‘terror’ to respectable 
men of their own class, a success? No. The success has been due, 
not to the forced emigration, not to the flight from starvation, not to 
the poisoned alms that offered exile as an escape from English 
mercies, but to the tender love that has never forgotten the ties of 
blood. It is a remarkable thing, a thing I cannot understand, but 
I was informed by a gentleman, having a life-connection with the 
passengers’ department of one of the greatest English lines, that the 
English very rarely assist out their families. Let an Irish family 
once have its ‘ foot in America,’ one member after another, even to 
far-away kindred, will be assisted to emigrate. And not so alone. 
They will be received, will be cared for in illness, will be supported 
till employment is found, will be given every chance in the power of 
their friends. If the wealthy Irish in the States did by their fellow- 
countrymen but the tithe of what the poor are daily doing unnoticed, 
the nation would indeed have a fine future before it. 

These Government-assisted emigrants will not be so received, will 
have no friends to shelter, advise, and tide them over the first 
difficulties, or, if they have, they have not proved themselves such 
by assisting their relations with money as in the case of normal 
emigration.’ I quote from a speech of Mr. P. A. Collins, M.C., at 
Boston. He was at one time President of the American Land 
League, and cannot be supposed to be adverse to Irishmen. Con- 
demning this proposal before a crowded meeting of the principal 
Irish inhabitants of Boston, he said :— 


* T find since that the Government system is not to establish people in employ- 
ment, but to send them to friends; that is, large helpless families will be thrown on 
struggling people, with the result of drawing down both. 

002 
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Is the proposal to take the men'and women of Ireland away from poverty, from 
squalor and from famine, and set them upon a land, the like of which they have 
been cultivating in their own country, and give them a chance to bring in a crop 
as others are doing? No; but it is to take the Irish men and women, and fling 
them on the American coast, and leave them there to die, if die they will. I say 
it here, at the risk of saying an unkind and unpopularthing. There are 5,000 Trish 
families in Boston that have no business here. There is no work here for them to 
earn a living, and nothing but a kind of misery here which is one step removed 
from the misery in Ireland. 


He might have added too that it was misery steeped in moral 
degradation, instead of simple patient suffering, borne in a spirit 
which I may illustrate in the words of one of these very Donegal 
peasants, whose inconceivably miserable abode had roused sympathy: 
‘Yes, your reverence, ’tis very bad, but there’s no drips in heaven.’ 

I found wages to be in New York as high as in any of the large 
towns I afterwards visited—that is, two dollars a day seemed the 
standard wages of those who call themselves ‘ private working men, 
what we should call day labourers. ‘ Long-shore men ’—men work- 
ing in bakeries, stores, &c.—received this wage, very high pay 
apparently ; but when it is remembered that a tenement such as I 
have described costs nearly 30/. a year, and that everything in the 
way of clothes is more than double the price in England, the differ- 
ence is not so remarkable. One source of expense comes very heavily 
on the poor of New York. The fashion requires even the poorest to 
make a great display at funerals, and also burial lots are very 
expensive. It costs, I have been assured, $100 to bury a child 
amongst the pecple of the working class; and unfortunately, as is 
well known, the poor regard it almost as a point of religion to do the 
utmost possible for the dead. To meet these monstrous and often 
absurd expenses societies are formed, often semi-political, but also 
benefit societies. While talking with one of the members of these 
societies one evening, the weather being very warm he was sitting 
in his shirt-sleeves, and I noticed a silver badge worn on the breast, 
and asked the meaning. I had touched on one of those points that 
make Irishmen love the system of government in America as heartily 
as they detest the Engiish system. ‘This, said he, ‘is a deputy- 
sheriff’s badge. Iam a long-shore man, and I go to my work every 
day. If I see any crime being committed in the street, I can at 
once clap the fellow on the back and arrest him. I can arrest a 
policeman when I show this badge.’ I then learnt that in the city of 
New York five hundred men are thus chosen as deputy-sheriffs—men 
belonging to all ranks of life. The badge is hidden, and the men 
attend to their ordinary business ; but, in virtue of their office, they act 
in fact as a detective force, having even power over the open guardians 
of the peace. Such a system, if well carried out, must be of the 
utmost importance in a city like New York, always swarming with a 
fluctuating population; and the trust it implies in the conduct of 
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citizens, even of the poorest class, tends to raise that class. Ihe 
interest the poor in New York take in the system of government, 
their pride in their independence, their keen perception of the 
abuses, and yet confidence in and love for the constitution of the 
country, was a contrast indeed with the apathetic distrust or the 
fierce dislike with which the average Irishman regards what goes 
under the title of law and order in Ireland, but which he regards as 
meaning class oppression, jury packing, and sometimes judicial 
murder. Yet the men are the same, the Celtic characteristics, in 
my opinion, more marked and more developed in every class among 
the Irish-Americans than among the Irish at home; but in the one 
case they are living under a rule in which they bear their own part, 
and no insignificant one, and in the other they see themselves in their 
own country powerless, and derided, and defamed. 

The entire absence of servility, the absolute frankness, the 
hospitality, respectfulness, independence, and excellent manners, 
brought about by a state of society in which really there is hardly 
any distinction of class, struck me most forcibly when living among 
the poor. In these tenement houses I saw the inner life of men who 
at home would have lived as labourers do live in Ireland, withcut 
any one almost of the requirements of civilisation: the refinement 
of manners brought about in a short time in America is amazing. 
To give an instance: In the tenement houses in New York, in the 
prairie farms of Minnesota, as well as in the poorer class of boarding- 
houses, table napkins for breakfast are, if not the rule for every day 
use, always there for a guest. A clean, neat table-cloth and napkins, 
meat and fruit at breakfast, ice in the water, fine white bread; often 
also conserves and batter cakes. This is the food of the labouring class 
—when successful and when temperate. But herein lies the difficulty. 
Isa man certain of employment in New York, or even in Chicago ? 
He is not. He may be months in the country before getting regular 
employment, and meanwhile the expensive style of living makes it 
almost impossible for him to remain in respectable houses, and even 
boarding with friends in private houses can hardly be done for less than 
ll.a week. Thus he is driven down into wretched holes, he is de- 
moralised, and if he be so unfortunate as to have a helpless family on 
his hands, I can only say, ‘God help them!’ Ward's Island refuges 
or the pauper cemeteries will be their almost certain destination. 
Knowing how long it often is before the men at least can procure 
employment, and how many and great are the expenses in New York, 
also how little money the average Irish emigrant takes with him or 
her, I am at a loss to understand how they keep themselves afloat at 
all. But no doubt the Irish stand to one another well. They receive 
friends or even persons from the same neighbourhood into their 
houses, and also make every effort to find them employment. 

Castle Garden offers a system for providing employment for emi- 
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grants, and I fully believe Mr. Connolly, the gentleman at the head 
of this department does all that lies in his power to make it work well. 
At the same time I suspect large numbers of the emigrants hardly 
become aware of the advantages, such as they are, that Castle Garden 
does offer. It is certain that outside of Castle Garden New York abounds 
with intelligence offices or, as we should call them, servants’ registry 
offices. That many of these places are simply feeders for dens of 
vice was proved, if proof was needed, in a remarkable case that came 
before the courts of justice even when I was in America. As a certain 
proportion of English emigrants, attracted by the hitherto lower 
Continental ocean fares, are taken by the foreign vessels, and as also 
advertisements of steamers really sailing from foreign ports but 
apparently professing to sail from London and Hull, are common in 
England, it may be desirable to mention that I-was assured when in 
New York by a gentleman who had exceptional professional means 
of knowing the truth, that this trade in vice is certainly recruited 
through agents on the Continent who work hand in hand with the 
keepers of iatelligence offices in New York. I do not believe that at 
its worst the English legitimate emigrant shipping trade has ever 
been so dangerous as the foreign, but that this sort of thing might 
go on and perhaps did go on without the knowledge of the managers 
of the companies, or even of the principal officers of the vessels is, I 
think, beyond dispute. Public watchfulness is the only safeguard ; it 
affects every man on the ships: sailors, stewards, and officers equally 
know that misconduct is likely to come to the light in case the publie 
are thoroughly awake. They know also that their employers will not 
shelter or screen misconduct under the same circumstances. From 
the most wealthy capitalist in the business down to the cabin boy, 
the trade is dependent on public favour, and competition will enforce 
discipline and proper conduct, provided light is thrown on what is 
going on. If the public are careless and indifferent, companies 
become also careless, and though competition may induce some im- 
provements, it will act slowly and uncertainly to what it would under 
more favourable circumstances. 

Of course there are individual exceptions where men do right for 
right’s sake, or from a farsighted business ability ; but I speak of the 
average. I understand that foreigners, Germans and Scandinavians 
especially, go on arrival to the boarding-houses far more than the Irish 
do, and that they also more than the Irish fall victims to the intelli- 
gence offices. The reason of this is that the Irish have so many friends 
in New York, and also are so well warned before leaving home of the 
dangers of the city, that they generally escape. At the same time 
well-accredited cases have come to my knowledge of girls applying to 
these intelligence offices, going to what were described as good 
situations, and finding themselves in places from which only the 
utmost vigilance and determination could rescue them. English 
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girls, if in New York and friendless, should apply to the Labour 
Bureau, Castle Garden ; there at least they are not likely to be so led 
astray. The extent to which this evil is going on may be judged 
from the fact that a keeper of an intelligence office admitted that she 
supplied women by contract to this infamous trade, and it is certainly 
known that this was no exceptional case. 

Here it may be well to explain exactly what Castle Garden depot 
is, and how far it can be depended on as a protection for emigrants. 
New York proper is a long narrow island lying between the Hudson and 
East rivers. All the principal avenues run the length of the island, 
parallel or nearly so with Broadway. Broadway terminates near the 
seaward point of the island in a small square. Just beyond are some 
pretty gardens with a nice walk round the shore. Castle Garden on 
the battery lies at the extreme point, and has its own landing-place 
only accessible through the building which was originally a theatre. 
The ships on arrival go to their own special berths, which lie on either 
side of long wooden jetties, roofed in so as to form immense sheds, 
and belong to the companies. These range along both sides of the 
Hudson River, most of the English lines occupying berths on the 
New York side. These are nearly two miles from Castle Garden, and 
here the emigrants are first landed, but are not permitted to leave the 
companies’ premises or pass through the town till the barge from 
Castle Garden calls for them, and conveys emigrants of all nationali- 
ties direct to that building. Their luggage is there placed in charge 
of certain agencies, and they themselves file through a narrow passage 
past a number of clerks. These clerks question them as to their 
country, name, destination, and family; but, to my surprise, I found 
such information as this was deemed sufficient :—Frederick Schurt- 
zer, Germany, Connecticut, White Star Line, Sept. 16th.’ Of course 
such vague information is absolutely useless for any conceivable 
purpose, and yet for the taking down of hundreds and thousands of 
such entries numbers of clerks are retained who labour from morning 
till night, and often in the season almost from night to morning. It 
is the purest piece of red-tapeism that can be conceived, for though it 
may be that by careful comparison of ship—entries and agents’ books 
it might be possible to trace back where a man came from, it is 
totally useless as showing what becomes of him in America. 

When Castle Garden was originally established it was intended, 
very properly, that this taking of names should be used as a means of 
tracing emigrants and uniting families. Now it may still be of service 
in one way, and one alone—namely, by giving proof of a claim possessed 
by an immigrant to the benefit of the Ward Island Charities. A 
typical case occurred when I was in America, showing its futility 
further. A Swiss family of emigrants had been separated on leaving 
Europe, the mother and children going by one ship, the father, a few 
weeks after, by another. When the father came to New York all 
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trace of the family was lost. Now to my certain knowledge owing to 
the over-booking (that is, the lines bringing up more people and pro- 
fessing to take more people by one ship than they are able to carry, 
and consequently having to keep back numbers in Queenstown for a 
week, or else to send them bya different line) families are very 
frequently separated, single girls often being left alone behind while 
their friends go on. On one occasion out of thirty emigrants in my 
care no less than three girls were separated from their parties, and 
though I succeeded in getting them right, it was only by the use of 
very special influence. Owing to Christian and surnames being so 
commonly alike, and also owing to the stupidity and inexperience of 
the emigrants themselves, it is exceedingly hard to prevent this 
happening. With proper arrangements at Castle Garden such cases 
should be at once traceable on the books. As it is, once the emigrant 
is outside Castle Garden nothing more is known of him or her; and 
though emigrants can themselves apply and watch for their friends at 
Castle Garden and do so, an emigrant arriving whose friends are not 
on the look-out has very little assistance in getting on their traces. 

Castle Garden itself really offers no sleeping accommodation what- 
soever; it is simply a vast, round, open, domed shed surrounded by 
outer sheds for luggage, &c. In the centre the clerks belonging to the 
name-books, railways, and exchange of money, do their business. 
Outside the railing, separating them from the emigrants, the space 
forms a great waiting-room, bare and dirty, with a few seats and 
tables of refreshment. Emigrants are permitted to remain in the 
building at night; but if they do they must lie on the bare boards, 
men, women, and children together. At the refreshment room they 
have to pay nearly double the right price for food; the baggage 
express overcharges enormously, and the railway fares are higher 
than they can be bought outside. Mr. William Onahan, Catholic 
Colonisation Society, states: ‘I know that on occasions, the fare paid 
by immigrants from New York to Chicago and to other points in the 
West has been in excess of the first-class passenger rates to the same 
points.’ At an examination held in New York this autumn it was 
shown that every package belonging to an emigrant is charged 10 
cents for by the express man, even when they desire to look after it 
themselves ; that beer costing outside Castle Garden 4 cents, sold 
inside for 12 cents, sausages at 10 cents a pound for 25 cents, milk 
at 6 cents a quart, for 5 cents a pint. The New York Herald says 
justly: ‘* This wholesale pillage reflects severely on New York and on 
the whole country. There should be a radical revolution in the 
whole system.’ 

The consequence of all this is that emigrants do not as a rule 
remain in Castle Garden. As soon as the names of a shipload have 
been entered, the doors are opened and the licensed boarding-house 
keepers come to look for customers. They are required to wear a 
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badge, and, at least, inside the building no rough usage of emigrants 
or quarrelling is permitted, this forming a favourable contrast with 
the scenes of disorder that take place in Cork, and Queenstown, and 
to some extent, I believe, in Liverpool. I heard that in former times 
the savage conduct of the boarding-house keepers was such that the 
Castle Garden officials found it necessary to go armed amongst them. 
That sort of thing has been put down, but emigrants and others give 
very unfavourable reports in relation to the boarding-houses. Prob- 
ably there is exaggeration, and some of the houses are good, but 
there can be no doubt emigrants need to be very cautious, as not only 
are young women in danger of receiving bad advice, but there is also 
said to be organised cheating between shops and the keepers of these 
houses. 

I should wish to call the attention of English Protestants to 
this question, and to the desirability of the establishment of some 
agency which should meet, direct, and advise emigrants. The great 
want in London of an Emigrant Home under proper management 
seems to be now supplied; Liverpool, though leaving much to be 
desired, has some good houses certainly, Queenstown I have tried to 
deal with myself as fur as I could, but in New York several agents 
and at least one good home are required. It is essential in such a 
work to have each shipload met on landing, to have intereommunica- 
tion between the English ports and New York, and also, as far as 
possible, to have notices relative to such work distributed on board 
ship. Also to work in kindly union with the companies, who would, 
I feel sure, do all that lay in their power to forward all such work as 
was being done for the emigrant. 

As it is, granting even the Castle Garden authorities do their 
utmost, the work is beyond them. The multitudes they have to deal 
with simply crush any possibility of individual care. In my opinion 
the work would be far better done by the individual companies, 
Castle Garden merely acting as a very much more highly organised 
labour bureau than at present, and also having under its care the 
maintenance of the Ward Island Hospitals and Charities. Of course 
State supervision should require from the companies the fulfilment 
of what they might undertake for the forwarding and protection of 
their emigrants ; but competition would have its fair play, and for the 
money now taxed on the companies per head, they could provide all and 
more than all Castle Garden now provides, whilst it would be their 
clear interest to make as good terms as possible with the railways for 
their emigrants, whom they might either provide themselves in res- 
pectable boarding houses, or insure its being done for them by others in 
of course licensed houses. In Philadelphia all this is being done already 
in a satisfactory manner by the Philadelphian (American Line) Com- 
pany, assisted by the agents of two charitable societies, the Hibernian 
Society (not to be confounded with the ancient Order of Hibernians) 
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and the Catholic Total Abstinence Union. Having seen in Phila- 
delphia how thoroughly this work could be met by a company, 
when assisted by agents of Emigrant Aid Societies, even when there 
was no close competition and therefore less motive to improvement, 
my previously formed opinion that the arrangements of Castle Garden 
though originally useful were now out of date, and should be superseded 
by more individualised effort on the part of the companies under 
supervision of the Government and of agents accredited by societies 
belonging to the different nationalities, and having communications 
throughout the West, was strongly confirmed. 

Emigrants who leave Castle Garden if going to their friends in 
New York are entirely lost sight of; if to the boarding-houses, the 
keepers are supposed to return the next day a report of those resident 
with them, but as no check is kept either at the time emigrants 
leave Castle Garden or subsequently as to the correctness of these 
lists, except so far that if a case of gross over-crowding were dis- 
covered the licence might be revoked, no doubt they have this matter 
of crowding very much in their own hands. Judging by the boarding- 
houses I did see, which, moreover, were pointed out to me as excep- 
tionally respectable, I should say that greater crowding must be 
permitted in New York than under the Lodging House Act in 
Queenstown. These houses were built on the ordinary tenement 
house system, and the beds were packed very close in the rooms, beds 
too evidently intended for two or more persons. Moreover, I was 
shown only the two lower floors, notwithstanding my expressed wish 
to see the whole house. I was unable to ascertain how far and how 
efficiently the night inspection of these lodging-houses was carried 
out. I am strongly of opinion that in the case of emigrant lodging- 
houses, female inspectors should be appointed as well as male, and 
that in all such towns as Liverpool, Queenstown, and New York 
an efficient lady official should be employed by the Governments to 
enter into all details relative to both steerages, lodging-houses, and 
railway arrangements. The interests of women in the matter are 
much more pressing than those of men, and considering that only 
two years ago many of the principal lines were in the habit of 
carrying thousands of women yearly, without providing even one 
matron to look after them, and that even now some lines are still 
refusing to provide them, neither they nor the Board of Trade can be 
said to have proved themselves very careful of the interests of the 
women until stirred up by the pressure of public opinion. 

In connection with Castle Garden I have already referred more 
than once to the Ward Island Charities. These are maintained by a 
tax per head on the emigrant paid by the steamship companies. I 
find the history of this tax to be as follows :— 

Inman line went to New York January 1857. The tax was then 
$2 paid to the office of the City Chamberlain. 
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In 1874-5 the Companies paid $14. 

In 1876 to 1879-81 tax ceased—Companies resisted payment. 

In 1882, legalised by Act of Congress, and reimposed, amount 
50 cents, payable to City Treasurer, and is still in force. 

As during the year ending June 30, 1882, 502,171 emigrants 
passed through New York, the sum collected even under the two-shilling 
tax is enormous, over 50,000/. yearly. They have to show for this 
money Castle Garden itself and the lunatic asylums, hospitals, and 
pauper wards on Ward Island. 

For five years after the landing of an emigrant at New York he 
has a right to the support of the State, through Castle Garden, if de- 
stitute; the State in the first instance having the right to refuse to 
receive paupers, lunatics, or persons disabled from the ships. Ward 
Island lies about two miles or more from Castle Garden, in the East 
River I think. A portion of the island is reserved for the immigrant 
charities, the rest is occupied by other State buildings. I visited the 
island with Mr. Jackson, the Superintendent of Castle Garden, and 
Mr. Lynch, Commissioner of Emigration. I also heard the manage- 
ment pretty fully discussed by others, and obtained, through a warder 
who had left the island after a nine months’ sojourn, an account 
from another point of view. The buildings consist of a great 
hospital, a lunatic asylum, also a poor-house where destitute emigrants 
are received. I heard no complaints as to the hospital, and as far as 
a visitor could judge it would be hard to find fault; certainly the 
buildings appear admirably adapted to their purpose. The lunatic 
asylums (for there is more than one house devoted to this purpose) are 
separate from the hospital. Though the United States reserves the 
right to return lunatic or pauper immigrants to their native homes, 
yet after the immigrants have once settled in the States I imagine 
this right is rarely exercised. 

But to return to Castle Garden and New York. It appeared to 
me that the one part of the Castle Garden work, exclusive of Ward 
Island, worth not only preserving but greatly extending was the 
Labour Bureau. I do not think nearly as much is made of it as 
might be under a properly organised system. It should be worked 
by nationalities. At present the whole of this department appears to 
lie in the hands of Mr. Conolly and a German lady, who especially 
attends to the women. The Labour Bureau is distinct from the main 
building of Castle Garden. Notices are placed in the central waiting- 
room calling attention to its existence, but in such language that I 
greatly doubt if many of the Irish emigrants would understand or 
notice them. In every respect a more direct personal appeal is re- 
quired. Emigrants are so uneducated, and thoughtless, and inex- 
perienced, that it is necessary to reach them by ‘ coming to close grips.’ 
Whilst in the western States I urged very strongly the need of some 
system to assist emigrants on arrival—assistance both in advice and 
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also in the advance of railway fares. Unfortunately, at this time the 
dread and dislike (which I fully share) of the State-assisted emigration 
has impeded any attempt being made to assist the natural emigration 
and get it on a better footing. Supposing, however, that such a 
society were formed, which should from each State communicate with 
a thoroughly competent agent in Castle Garden respecting employers 
seeking labour, male or female, can it be doubted that numbers of 
these Western employers would willingly advance railway fares to 
procure competent hands? People isolated and working alone would 
naturally fear to do this, lest the employés should on arrival in a 
city refuse to work with the person they had engaged with, but if a 
society worked together a man might be forced to fulfil his contract. 
In the same way, emigrants might rightly look with suspicion on 
private offers of employment, especially for the women ; but if these 
offers were accredited by a society under clerical direction they would 
then confidently trust themselves to its care. Even as a money 
speculation, if worked by such hands as would command confidence, 
the advance of railway fares might be made to pay. Say, in a 
town like Chicago, masons are wanted; the society brings up the 
number needed, the employer repays the society out of the wages of 
the emigrant and some small sum extra. This would greatly tend to 
the relief of the present stagnation in the eastern ports—a stagnation 
which, in my opinion, results as much from sheer want of money with 
which to move west as from either ignorance or love of city life. No 
doubt, once the emigrant is absorbed into the elements of an eastern 
city it becomes very hard to stir him, but on first arrival much might 
be done. The society might work direct with the shipping companies 
and through their agents everywhere in England, Ireland, and the 
Contineut. It would be the interest of the companies to advertise 
the class of labour, the wages, locality, and name of employers. I 
doubt if it would at all stimulate emigration, except so far that it 
would probably largely increase the number of those who succeed in 
America, and in this manner, as regards Irish emigration, it would, by 
raising the level of the nation, more than counterbalance any evil 
that might ensue to the nation at home by the loss of a very few 
individuals. 1 

Engiand would hardly understand this part of the argument ; 
but in writing for this Review one addresses as large an 
American public as an English, and in America this point is the 
point. The Irish-American nation is determined to do all in their 
power to show their disapprobation of the English policy of a kind 
of national exile by way of quieting Ireland. They dread to give 
any kind of protection even to the emigrant going on his own 
resources lest it might smooth the way of the Government in this 
policy. I thoroughly agree with them in considering that no help 
whatsoever should be given to England in ridding her hands of 
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people for whose lives she makes herself responsible by insisting on 
maintaining her rule ; but I do not agree with them in looking on 
the natural emigration as an unmitigated evil. It is the great 
educating force in Ireland ; it is the knowledge and strength of the 
Irish nation in America that gives us strength at home. When in 
America I heard the argument that, if the Irish had been driven to 
bay by being cooped up in Ireland, they must have won Home Rule 
before this. Ido not believe it. Their numbers count for little. 
Moral force and the extended sympathy of nations count for much. 
I believe the five millions in Ireland of to-day are infinitely stronger 
than the eight or nine millions who followed O’Connell’s lead, or my 
father’s in 1845 and 1848. Besides to try to stop emigration, the 
natural flow of emigration, in the present state of Ireland, is putting 
the cart before the horse. People will not stay in the country when 
there is no work to be hadin it. Let Irish-Americans push the 
question of Home Rule by every Christian means, for only through 
Home Rule shall we get what is essential at present to the develop- 
ment of industrial life—namely, a government that will lead public 
work, public spirit, industrial education and development of home 
resources, but let them also remember that, were we standing alone 
we must certainly look to the American-Irish for a great deal of 
what is now lacking to us—namely, experience in trade, push, capital, 
and knowledge of the world. Therefore the American Irish merely 
looking at the matter as a political question ought to strain every 
nerve to raise the nation in America as well as at home. 

Whatever work was done in this direction should be done 
openly, under the direction and supervision of such societies as the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union and others of a religious or social 
nature. They should undertake the supervision of respectable tem- 
perarce boarding-houses for the men, and the women should be able 
to seek temporary lodging under the care of Sisters of Religious 
Orders. In no case should such societies advance ocean fares or 
work for State-aided emigrants. This would be a certain means of 
swamping the work with the ne’er-do-weels of Europe, but a man or 
a woman who has been able to make out his passage across the ocean 


‘independently gives a proof of capacity that entitles him or her to 


help and guidance. 

Now to work such a scheme perfectly not only should there be at 
Castle Garden as at present a general agent supervising the Labour 
Bureau, but there should also be an agent representing the society of 
each nation working out this plan. The lists of persons so placed out 
by the society in each State with the fullest particulars should be pub- 
lished monthly and added to it should be the particulars of persons en- 
quiring for labour. New immigrants could on consulting these lists see 
where friends had gone and whether employment suitableto them could 
be found in the same locality. There would thus be an orderly distribu- 
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tion of the newcomers to the points needing them ; they would no longer 
gravitate to the eastern towns but would spread all over the country. 
Emigration would not then be the risking, often degrading, change it 
now is,and every man would go from home with a clear view as to his 
probabilities of success. That it would be possible under ordinary circum- 
stances to set such a work afloat I am convinced; but unfortunately the 
exceeding bitterness of feeling produced in America by the present undis- 
guised attempt, on the part of England, to stamp out Irish discontent 
by expatriating the Irish through assisted emigration offered to a 
starving population, is such, that I think it probable not only 
will the assisted emigration be almost boycotted and the Govern- 
ment agents altogether so, but even the normal emigration will be 
impeded as far as possible: 

Now there is another assisted emigration against which I must 
here raise a protest. It has been started and maintained by, I believe, 
an excellent man; it has been countenanced by good men both in 
America and at home ; yet, after watching it for a year closely, I believe 
it to be a most dangerous experiment, if not a complete mistake. I 
speak of Mr. Vere Foster’s system of assisting single girls to emigrate. 
What he does is this. On the application of a girl from certain 
large districts in the west of Ireland, supported by proof from a priest 
or others of the girl’s inability to emigrate on her own account, Mr. 
Vere Foster sends a voucher of half the passage-money. These 
vouchers are accepted by the ship-agents at the ports as equivalent 
to money paid down. The girls go their own way to their own friends 
or not as may be, no enquiry is made as to what becomes of them, no 
agents receive them (or at least’ have done so hitherto) ; they simply 
receive on application a bribe of two or three pounds to leave Ireland. 
If this assistance were given to girls in the foul slums of London, 
Liverpool, or even the Irish towns, it might be said it would be well 
they should go: that they cannot stand in greater moral dangers than 
they do at present. But who with the slightest knowledge of the 
world would dream of deliberately sending girls into Liverpool and 
London—girls, too, from the wildest, most inexperienced, most savage 
portions of a wild country—girls who do not know what moral con- 
tamination means—girls who, as I can testify, for I have had hundreds 
of them through my hands, are quite amazingly ignorant and wild, 
though as innocent as babes. Who in their senses would do this ? 
Father Nugent says nuns have so sent girls to Liverpool to his know- 
ledge ; only such religious, secluded and innocent as the girls them- 
selves, would do it. Yet in what does it differ from Mr. Vere Foster’s 
work? He claims to have sent in the last year 15,000 women to 
America. Let us see the life he sends them into. In the first place 
I will quote from a speech delivered in Boston at the meeting I re- 
ferred to earlier, by Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly :— 
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I recently saw an agent sent here by the English Government to prepare the 
way for this emigration. He showed me a list of the manufacturing towns in New 
England which he said he had visited. Employers in each place had told him the 
town could take so many women. Fall River, 300; Taunton 200, &c.; making a 
total of thousands of women to be taken in this State alone. I told this man that 
he probably would not take my word that this was wrong, but to go and see one 
of the leading manufacturers and statisticians of this country, and of the world, a 
man whose name is known abroad as well as here. That man said to him that 
if he brought those girls over he would be doing a heinous crime.’ 


This may be counted as a prejudiced statement coming as it does 
from an Irishman strongly opposed to the depopulation of Ireland, 
but I can back it up by evidence which had no bearing whatsoever 
on the assisted emigration question—a case tried in Judge Barrett’s 
Court in New York, on which the Judge made the following obser- 
vations :-— 

There is something to me inexpressibly sad about this case. I am not one of 
those who believe in ignoring vice ; that is neither wise nor safe. The only true 
philosophy is that which seeks the truth below the surface, and does its best to 
remove what is dangerous to public health and public morals. To me it is a very 
pitiable picture, that of those 100 girls employed at lowest wages, barely adequate 
for sustenance, surrounded by every possible temptation—maybe the greatest of all 
temptations, that which springs from actual want and pressing need. 


Again, I quote from the Catholic Standard. It has no reference 
to the assisted emigration, but speaks of the general case of all working 
girls in Massachusetts, the very State where 200 and 300 girls are to 
be disposed of in each town. 


The testimony elicited by the Massachusetts’ Senate Committee on education 
and labour reveals a terrible condition of things in the towns and cities of that 
State. It discloses an extent of immorality which is absolutely startling to 
think of.’ 


I cannot quote even the whole of what is here said—this Review 
could not admit it; but further on :— 


As for the girls who act as saleswomen, numbers of them receive only two dollars 
and a half per week for their services. Yet they are expected to dress genteelly 
as well as board themselves. That they cannot do it out of their wages is plain. 
Nor are we left to surmise {c. 


This in Massachusetts. This in the manufacturing towns of New 
England, where especially the Government-assisted emigrants are to 
be placed out. To this life girls who are as guileless, as inexperienced 
as young lambs, are literally bribed by the gift of two or three 
pounds to have recourse ; separated by thousands of miles from father 
and mother, either alone or in the care of relatives who may or may 
not belong to that class of Irish who are a ‘terror.’ In my opinion 
it, is one of the grossest cases of misdirected charity the world has 
ever seen. What does it matter that it is supported by good men? 
I know it is; but can they go behind these bare facts ? 
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{ cannot blame the Irish Americans that they feel very bitterly 
on this subject. It is a terrible thing to stand by and see a fair and 
beautiful country steadily depopulated, and yet ever-increasingly 
poor ; to see all suggestions of means to give the people a chance to 
support themselves pooh-poohed ; to see a nation which, a short time 
since, numbered near nine millions now reduced to near five ; and yet 
for ever to hear, and to know the truth of, the chronic cry, ‘ There is 
famine in the land in these days!’ Yes, it is a terrible thing to stand 
by and see all this going on in that country to which we are so pas- 
sionately attached, that country which is the wedding-ring of the 
Irish race from pole to pole, that sacred isle which is the symbol of 
our faith and the grave of our fathers, that home of our love which is 
to us the centre of the earth, the Jerusalem of the nations. A danger 
it is impossible to over-estimate is growing up for England there in 
America, and England seems determined to do all she can to 
strengthen and increase it. It may be estimated by the fact that in 
the Congress at present sitting only nineteen members were foreign- 
born ; now in the new Congress lately elected about forty are foreign- 
born, about thirty of whom are Irish-born. 

It may be said the Germans counterbalance the Irish. They do 
in wealth, in industry, in character, in ability, but not in political 
influence. The Germans spread themselves over the whole land. 
They are far richer and often more successful than the Irish. They are 
steadier, more sober, more plodding; but their aim is wealth, comfort, 
happy homes. They live more apart from the national life, they 
have their German newspapers, and they speak their German tongue 
interlarded with Americanisms. Now the Irishman is a brain particle : 
he gravitates to the life-centres. He is cursed with the vice of 
thinking ; he is too often the gifted maniac, but withal he is the 
man who in every country but his own takes the lead. In the States 
the Irishman is on the press, in the law, in the army, in all profes- 
sions—above all, in politics; he is a very powerful leaven for good or 
evil in American life, and, grant the rest of the nation were passive, 
the Irish-American nation is quite strong enough in any critical 
moment to turn the scale for war. But is the Yankee element so in 
love with British government of Ireland as to oppose strongly the 
feeling of the Irish citizens? I have seen apparently pure Yankee 
papers denouncing England as bitterly as the Irish World could do. 
What would even the threat of war with America mean to England ? 
See those great English trades that rest on America; go from 
Liverpool in any direction you choose, and see town after town sur- 
rounded by miles on miles of workmen’s (often too miserable) dwelling- 
places, crowded out into the country lanes; see the back-yards of 
these houses swarming with poor little children, and think what the 
stoppage of the American trades would mean. They are frail enough, 
many of them, as it is; many are silently passing across the water to 
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America; but, if the supply of raw material was suddenly checked, 
what would be the result? In a few weeks the cry of famine; in a 
few months the upheaval of that enormous mass of semi-savage human 
life. To pass through that country makes me shudder ; the possibili- 
ties are so terrible, so probably drawing near. No suffering we have in 
Ireland could come near to it; but Ireland will be the torch, Ireland 
will be the centre of danger if no modus vivendi is found between the 
nations. We only ask the standpoint England insists on for every nation 
she is not herself oppressing—namely, self-government, the manage- 
ment of our own finances, and the rule of our own people. Then if we 
should starve, as very probably we should, England would no longer 
bear the blame. Then if we are robbed, misgoverned, our business 
neglected, as is very probable, at least we could not be worse off than 
we are now, and we should be learning experience. With what 
genuine delight the Zimes would mark and record all our short- 
comings, once England had washed her hands of us. American senti- 
ment would also turn round ; we should bear the blame for all our 
own misdeeds ; we should go through a time of exasperation when 
difficulties and failures would attend every step, when sympathy 
would be with our enemies, not with us; but all the time we should 
be learning to lay our misfortunes on those rightly to blame, not as 
now, on an abstraction—the British Government. This is to me the 
first and greatest gain to be expected from Home Rule, that the 
whole nation should be brought suddenly and sentiently in contact 
with the actual. 

It is impossible to write of Irish America without bringing up 
this central absorbing question. Of this most interesting country of 
America, and of this most interesting conglomerate nation that 
inhabits it, I could still write a great deal of what I do know; on the 
other hand, there are immense spaces of the national life on the very 
borders of which I have not touched in my experience. I have been 
frequently asked if Democracy, an American Novel, is a fair picture. 
On that subject, I answer, my opinion is not worth hearing, but there 
is one sentence in the book about the truth of which I do know; it is 
this: ‘** Society ” in America means all the honest, kindly-mannered, 
pleasant-voiced women, and all the good, brave, unassuming men 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Each of these has a free pass in 
every city and village, “ good for this generation only,” and it depends 
on each to make use of this pass or not as it may suit his or her fancy. 
To this rule there are no exceptions.’ This is true. I know it to be 
80. 

Cuarnotre G. O'BRIEN. 


Vout. XVI.—No. 92. 
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CHARLES READE. 


To a country and a century in which the higher form of drama has 
been supplanted and superseded by the higher form of novel, the loss 
of an energetic and able craftsman in the trade of narrative fiction 
must naturally seem more or less considerable. The brilliant in- 
dustry of Mr. Charles Reade, his vivid and vehement force of style, 
his passionate belief and ardent delight in the greatness of his calling, 
would have conferred a certain kind of interest on a literary figure of 
less serious pretentions to regard. It is not at all wonderful that on 
the morrow of his death there should have arisen in the little world 
of letters a little noise of debate as to the proper station and defini- 
tion of so remarkable a writer. Whether he was or was not a man of 
genius—whether his genius, if he had such a thing, was wide or 
narrow, deep or shallow, complete or incomplete—became at once, 
for the moment, a matter in some quarters of something like per- 
sonal controversy. If he had often written as well as he could some- 
times write—or, again, if he had often written as ill as he could some- 
times write—there would be no possibility of dispute on the subject. 
He has left not a few pages which if they do not live as long as the 
English language will fail to do so through no fault of their own, 
but solely through the malice of accident, by which so many repu- 
tations well worthy of a longer life have been casually submerged or 
eclipsed. 

On the other hand, he has taken good care that few of his 
larger and more laboured works shall have so much as a fair chance 
for their lives. No man was ever at more pains to impair his own 
prospects of literary survival. His first two stories were the very 
quintessence of theatrical ability—and were now and then something 
more. But if some of his best effects were due to his experience as 
a dramatic aspirant, not a few of his more glaring faults as a novelist 
are traceable to the same source. The burlesque duel in Christie 
Johnstone, the preposterous incident of the living portrait in Peg 
Woffington, might have made the fortune of a couple of farces; but 
in serious fiction they are such blemishes as cannot be effaced and 
ean hardly be redeemed by the charming scenes which precede or 
follow them—the rescue of the drowning dauber by his discarded 
bride, and the charity of the triumphant actress to the household of 
the stage-struck poetaster. These are small matters: but there are 
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errors of the same stamp in the more important works of the maturer 


novelist. 

Take the first book which gave a wide echo to his name— 
that which bears the awkward label, Jt is never too late to mend. 
One of the most important and indispensable figures in the story 
might have done well enough on the boards of a theatre, but does 
very much less than well between the boards of a novel. ‘ Levi the 
Jew’ has been unjustly, I think, dismissed as.an elaborate and abso- 
lute failure: he has at all events more vitality and verisimilitude 
than ‘the gentle Jew’ of Our Mutual Friend, or the Messianic 
Jew of Daniel Deronda, or even the less unimaginable Israelite of 
La Femme de Claude: the remnants of the chosen people seem 
seldom to bring their admiring students a stroke of good luck in the 
line of sentimental or enthusiastic fiction: but it is when set beside 
or between such living and complete figures as George Fielding and 
Tom Robinson that the grateful and vindictive Hebrew appears out. of 
his place by day, so far from the footlights behind which he could be 
seen in due relief and measured by the proper standard. 

A far more absolute failure is the athletico-seraphic chaplain— 
Prince Rodolphe (of the Mystéres de Paris) in Anglican orders, and 
much astonished to find himself translated into a latitude less congenial 
than the slums of the Seine riverside. For all Mr. Reade’s loud and 
loyal acclamation of Dumas, he had really more in common with the 
author of La Salamandre than with the author of La Reine Margot ; 
though his place as a writer is more decidedly above that of Sue than 
below that of Dumas. But for anything like a parallel to the inter- 
minably disgusting reiteration of diabolical and bestial cruelties by 
which a third part of his best-known book is overloaded and deformed, 
we should have to look further back—or further forward—in the 
record of French fiction than the date of Eugéne Sue. That in this 
case the hideous and nauseous narrative is unmistakably inspired 
by no baser instinct than a pure and genuine loathing of cruelty is 
more than enough to exculpate the man, but by no means enough to 
exculpate the artist. 

It is equally impossible not to recognise and not to respect 
the practical proof thus given that Charles Reade, as a lover of 
justice and mercy, a hater of atrocity and foul play, may claim 
a place in the noble army of which Voltaire was in the last 
century, as Hugo is in this, the indefatigable and lifelong leader ; 
the great company of witnesses, by right of articulate genius and 
might of intelligent appeal, against all tenets and all theories of 
sophists and of saints which tend directly or indirectly to pamper or 
to stimulate, to fortify or to excuse, the tyrannous instinct or appe- 
tite for cruelty innate and latent alike in peoples of every race and 
every creed. To justify the ways of kings to men by comparison 
with ‘ the doings of the gods, which are cruel, though not that alone,’ 

PP2 
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was a fashionable form of political or social sophistry which to no 
Englishman of his own or of any time could have seemed more 
despicable and detestable than to Reade. But the injury inflicted 
on his first elaborate or important work of fiction by the intrusion of 
the huge and horrible episode which encumbers and defaces it is a 
sign of instinct so inferior or of skill so imperfect as to make any 
comparison of his art with the art of Voltaire only less absurd than 
would be a comparison.of his genius with the genius of Hugo. 

There is not, however, in all the range of his work, another as 
flagrant instance of passionate philanthropy riding roughshod over 
the ruins of artistic propriety. In Hard Cash the crusade against 
the villainous lunacy of the law regarding lunatics was conducted with 
‘more literary tact and skill—with nobler energy and ardour it could 
not be conducted—than this previous onslaught on the system which 
made homicide by torture a practical part of such prison discipline 
as well deserved the disgrace of approbation from the magnanimous 
worshipper of portable gallows and beneficent whip: the harsher and 
the humaner agents of an insane law who figure on the stage of the 
narrative which attacks it are more lifelike as well as less horrible 
than the infernal little disciples of Carlyle who infest and impede the 
progress of the earlier tale. 

In the brilliant story of A Simpleton there are passages of almost 
as superfluous dulness as the dullest superfluities of the self-styled 
naturalist whose horrors Mr. Reade undertook to adapt for presentation 
on the English stage: and the dulness is of the same order as M. 
Zola’s: it is deliberate and systematic, based on the French realist’s 
great principle, that a study from life should be founded on what he 
calls ‘ documents "—nay, that it should be made up of these, were 
they never so noisome or so wearisome: but the second half of the 
book redeems and rectifies the tedious excesses and excursions of the 
first. 

In the power of realising and vivifying what he could only have 
known by research or by report, Reade is second only to Defoe; 
while in liveliness and fluency of narrative he is generally as superior 
alike to Defoe and to Balzac as he is inferior to the one in depth 
and grasp of intellect, to the other in simplicity and purity of self- 
forgetting and self-effacing imagination. His African and Australian 
episodes are worthy of Dumas, when the king of storytellers was at 
his very best : the leading figures in these are more vivid and more 
actual than Edmond Dantés; their adventures not less delightful to 
follow, and easier to digest than his. When the rush of narrative 
carries the narrator as fairly and smoothly forward as a swimmer with 
wind and tide to back him—when he is too full of his work, and too 
much absorbed by the enjoyment of it, to pause for a passing indul- 
gence in any personal tricks of posturing or byplay of controversial 
commentary—no reader could desire a keener or a healthier pleasure 
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than this admirable master of his craft will repeatedly afford. Never- 
theless, upon the whole, it may be questioned whether Reade is to be 
placed on a level with Dumas. Dumas, in the slightest and loosest 
work of his vainest mood or his idlest moment, is at least unaffected 
and unpretentious: the most fervent disciple of Reade will scarcely 
claim for his master the credit of these excellent qualities. In 
Dumas the novelist and the dramatist were thoroughly at one; the 
qualities of each were wholly and impartially serviceable to the other : 
Antony and Angéle were not hindrances but helps to the author of 
Olympe de Cleves and La Dame de Monsoreau. In Reade the pro- 
perties and functions of the playwright were much less thoroughly 
fused and harmonised with the properties and functions of the nar- 
rator. The work of Dumas as a novelist is never the worse and 
sometimes the better for his experience of the stage: that of Reade 
is sometimes the better and sometimes the worse for his less dis- 
tinguished experiences in the same line. In this respect he stands 
midway between Dumas and Scott, who was hampered as a dramatist 
either by his habit of narrative writing or by ‘his sense of a necessity 
to be on his guard against the influence of that habit. The Ayrshire 
Tragedy, I have always thought, might have been a splendid success 
instead of being what it is, a more than creditable attempt, had its 
author been content to work on the same lines as the author of Arden 
of Feversham; foregoing all pretence and all endeavour to alter or 
modify or qualify or improve in any degree or in any detail the exact 
course of the incidents recorded. 

The narrative or historic drama, the poetical chronicle of events 
represented in action rather than by relation, is one of the noblest 
and most legitimate forms of national poetry: none can be higher, 
none is more simple, none more difficult: but much of its dignity 
and value must depend on the constancy of the dramatist in his ad- 
herence to this difficult simplicity of treatment—on his perfect single- 
ness of eye and straightforward fidelity of hand. Scott, thinking to 
improve and simplify by the process of adaptation and selection a 
complicated record of tragic events, impaired the interest and debased 
the value of his mutilated story. The old lamp of Marlowe, of 
Shakespeare, and of Ford would have guided him, as it has guided 
Sir Henry Taylor, on a straighter path to a surer goal that could be 
attained by the new light of the modern scene-shifter. Mr. Reade, 
by far the greatest master of narrative whom our country has pro- 
duced since the death of Scott, was as much his superior in dramatic 
dexterity as he was inferior to Dumas in the art of concealing rather 
than obtruding his natural command and his practical comprehension 
of this peculiar talent. It is the lack of that last and greatest art— 
not the art to blot, but the art to veil—it is the inability to keep 
his hand close, to abstain from proclamation and/stentation, to be 
content with a quiet and triumphant display of his skill and knowledge 
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and experience in all the rules and all the refinements of the game 
—it is this that sets him, as a narrative artist, so decidedly below 
Dumas; it is the lack of seeming unconsciousness and inevitable 
spontaneity which leaves his truest and finest pathos less effective and 
less durable in its impression than the truest and finest pathos of 
Scott. 

The now fashionable comparison or contrast of Charles Reade with 
George Eliot seems to me altogether less profitable and less reasonable 
than a contrast or comparison of his work with that of the two most 
copious and spontaneous masters of romance. Indeed, had not the 
idolators of either insisted with amcebean ardour on the superior 
claims of their respective favourite to the same station and the same 
palm, I shold have thought it indisputable that there could be 
no matter of dispute between the claims of two writers who had 
hardly an aim or a quality in common. What Charles Reade at his 
best could dc, George Eliot could not even have attempted ; what 
George Eliot could achieve at her best would have been as impossible 
for Charles Reade to accomplish as for the author of Les Trois 
Mousquetaii es to have written a chapter of Les Parents Pawvres. 

George Eliot, though not exactly a petticoated Shakespeare, was at 
once something more and something less than an English Balzac. 
I am not so certain as her exclusive partisans affirm themselves to be 
that her more laboured and finished figures have really more life in 
them than Reade’s; that Caleb Garth, as an able and ardent advocate 
maintains, is a more actual and genuine person, a figure more distinct 
and positive, more worthy to be remembered ‘as a personal friend,’ ! 
than David Dodd: nor yet that Lucy his wife ‘is essentially other 
than’ the woman who might have grown out of the girl so delicately 
and so vividly presented in the most perfect of all the author’s books. 
Such an error would hardly have been possible to a writer of such 
conscientious and pertinacious industry, combined with such genuine 
self-respect and such ardent self-esteem. 

A third great novelist, of rarer genius but less loyalty than 
Reade’s to the demands of his art, and naturally, therefore, of less 
faith in the value of his work, might give us an admirable portrait 
of an old knave as a pendant to the admirable portrait of a young 
scoundrel which he had given us many years before, and fail 
to convince us that the splendid libertine and scholar, the classic 
laureate of college fame, whom we knew as George Brandon in the 
heyday of superb and daring youth, could become a fawning and 
fulsome duhce, unable to construe a sentence of Latin, or to avoid the 
most vulgar errors of awkward pretention and flagrant sycophancy. 
Dr. Brand Firmin is a figure as excellently drawn as young Brandon, 
but surely not the same figure, modified simply by the advance of 
years and the change of circumstances. Mrs. Dodd, with her gentle 

1 Spectator, April 19, 1884, 
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self-reliance and pliable fortitude, is surely just such a woman as the 
cares and joys of happy wifehood and motherhood might have made 
of the quick-witted, dexterous, and generous girl, so hardly and so 
strangely won by so noble a lover in the pride of her youth and beauty. 
Idle, however, as may be the general comparison of a writer like 
Charles Reade with a writer like George Eliot, there is at least this 
one point of plausible comparison between their two solitary attempts 
in the field of historic fiction: that the same age of the world has 
been chosen by both for the setting of their stories, and that part of 
the action of Charles Reade’s takes place in the country which was 
chosen by George Eliot for the stage of her whole romance. Beyond 
this they have so little in common that nothing can be easier than 
for the champions of either to triumph in alternate demonstration of 
what the one has accomplished and the other has failed to achieve. 
No rational admirer will dispute the assertion that the author of 
The Cloister and the Hearth could not have completed—could not 
have conceived—so delicate a study in scientific psychology as the 
idlest or least sympathetic reader of Romola must recognise ard 
admire in the figure of Tito; that his work shows nothing of such 
exquisite research and unfaltering subtlety in the anatomical demon- 
stration of every process through which a human soul may pass in the 
course of decomposition, from the stage in which the subject would 
seem no worse a man than Mercutio to that in which he would seem 
no better than Lucio, and thence again to that in which he would 
seem no better than Iachimo—a creature distinguishable only by 
inferiority of intellect from Iago. There never was, I suppose, so 
thorough and triumphant an exposition of spiritual decay: the only 
touch of reserve which tempers or allays the full zest and fervour of 
our admiration is given by a half-stifled, reluctant, irrepressible 
perception or suspicion that there is something in all this of the 
preacher’s or the lecturer’s aim, variously garnished and delicately 
disguised ; that Tito is presented—after the fashion of Richardson or 
George Sand—as a warning or fearful example, rather than simply 
represented—after the fashion of Shakespeare or of Balzac—as a 
natural and necessary figure. This may no doubt be merely a per- 
verse fancy; but at all events it is for some readers an insurmount- 
able impediment to the fulness of their pleasure and admiration. 
Now, when Mr. Reade’s work makes anything of the like impres- 
sion on us, we see at once that it matters less; for his didactic 
types or monitory figures are always unmistakable—and unmis- 
takable as failures. Hawes, and even Grotait—a much more lifelike 
and interesting person than Hawes—are not the creations of a drama- 
tist ; they are the creatures of a mechanist: you see the action of the 
wirepuller behind at every movement they make; you feel at every 
word they utter that the ruffian is speaking by the book, talking in 
character, playing up to his part. Too refined and thoughtful an 
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artist to run the least risk of any such error, George Eliot, on the 
other hand, wanted the dramatic touch, the skilful and vivid sleight 
of craftsmanship, which gives a general animation at once to the 
whole group of characters and to the whole movement of the action 
in every story, from the gravest to the slightest, ever written by 
Charles Reade. A story better conceived or better composed, better 
constructed or better related, than Zhe Cloister and the Hearth, it 
would be difficult to find anywhere; while the most enthusiastic de- 
votees of Romola must surely admit the wellnigh puerile insufficiency 
of some of the resources by which the story has to be pushed forward 
or warped round before it can be got into harbour. There is an 
almost infantine audacity of awkwardness in the device of handing 
your heroine at a pinch into a casually empty boat which drifts her 
away to a casually plague-stricken village, there to play the part of 
a casual sister of mercy dropped down from the sky by providential 
caprice, at the very nick of time when the novelist was helplessly at 
a loss for some more plausible contrivance, among a set of people 
equally strange to the reader and herself. Such an episode as this— 
an outrage at once on common credulity and on that natural logic 
of art which no school of romance can with impunity permit its 
disciples to ignore or to defy—neither Scott nor Dumas nor Reade 
would have allowed himself, even in a mere tale of adventure or 
* moving accidents,’ while his genius was still on the whole at its best 
and brightest ; as George Eliot’s most indisputably was, when Romola 
was written. 

Again, I must confess my agreement with the critics who find 
in her study of Savonarola a laborious, conscientious, absolute failure 
—as complete as the failure of his own actual attempt to purge 
and renovate the epoch of the Borgias by what Mr. Carlyle would 
have called the ‘ Morison’s Pill’ of Catholic Puritanism. Charles 
Reade’s Dominican is worth a dozen such ‘ wersh,’ ineffectual, inver- 
tebrate studies, taken by marshlight and moonshine, as this spectre of 
a spectre which flits across the stage of romance to as little purpose 
as did its original across the stage of history: but when we come to 
collation of minor characters and groups the superiority of the 
male novelist is so obvious and so enormous that any comparison 
between the full robust proportions of his breathing figures and the 
stiff thin outlines of George Eliot’s phantasmal puppets would be 
unfair if it were not unavoidable. The variety of life, the vigour of 
action, the straightforward and easy mastery displayed at every step 
in every stage of the fiction, would of themselves be enough to place 
The Cloister and the Hearth among the very greatest masterpieces 
of narrative; while its tender truthfulness of sympathy, its ardour 
and depth of feeling, the constant sweetness of its humour, the 
frequent passion of its pathos, are qualities in which no other tale of 
adventure so stirring and incident so inexhaustible can pretend to a 
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moment’s comparison with it—unless we are foolish enough to risk a 
reference to the name by which no contemporary name can hope to 
stand higher or shine brighter, for prose or for verse, than does that of 
Shakespeare’s greatest contemporary by the name of Shakespeare. 
The wealth and splendour of invention, the superb command of 
historic resource, and the animating instinct which gives life to every 
limb and feature of the story, interest to every detail of various 
learning, and the charm of perfect credibility to the wildest phases 
of passion or of faith, the strangest adventure or coincidence, the 
boldest strokes of worse or better fortune which influence or modify 
the progress of character and event, would need more time and space 
to indicate and to praise with any show of adequacy than I can hope 
to afford them here. But this book is foundation enough, if any 
ground for prophecy may be supplied by the fortunes of other books, 
for a fame as durable as any romancer’s ambition could desire. It is 
so copious and various that the strength and skill with which the 
unity of interest is maintained through all diversities of circumstance 
and byplay of episodes may almost be called incomparable: Dumas 
has never shown such power and tenderness of touch in the conduct 
and support of a story so pure and profound in its simplicity of effect 
through such a web of many-coloured adventure. And for vivid play 
of incident, for versatile animation of detail, Dumas himself seems 
no longer incomparable in his kind to the reader of this book. He 
will miss indeed the charm of self-effacing straightforwardness which 
distinguishes the very finest narratives of the Frenchman. Dumas 
could sometimes forget Dumas, but Reade can never forget Reade: 
the one at his very best thinks only of the story he has to tell, and 
tells it with no more strain or show of effort than a child: the other 


unhesitatingly ostentatious of his delight. But there are scenes in 
The Cloister and the Hearth which Dumas, for all his excellent heart 
and all his brilliant genius, could hardly have written or conceived: 
such as the discovery of the baby in the hermit’s cell by its uncon- 
scious father. 

It seems singular that any important work of the hand which has 
given us so noble and high-toned a book as this great romance should 
ever have been taxed with immorality; and more singular still that 
it should in any sense be fairly liable to such a charge. Of the two 
among Mr. Reade’s novels which were assailed on this score at the 
date of their first appearance, the later, A Terrible Temptation, 
seems to me the more easily and the more thoroughly defensible. 
Such attacks on it as I remember to have seen were not generally 
based on the simple fact that it contained a remarkably lifelike and 
brilliant study of a courtesan—ultimately transfigured’by conversion 
into a field-preacher: they were based on the impiitation that the 
married heroine of the story was represented as hovpring more or less 
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near the edge of adultery. How such a notion can ever have slipped 
into the head, I do not say of any rational and candid reader, but of 
the most viciously virtuous reviewer that ever gave tongue on the slot 
of an imaginary scandal, I have never been able to imagine. It re- 
quires not merely a vigorous effort of charity, but a determined inno- 
cence in the ways of the world of professional moralists, to believe 
that any reader of the book, at any stage of the story, can have really 
mistaken the character of the ‘ terrible’ and most natural temptation 
which besets the tender and noble nature of the heroine: a tempta- 
tion, not to illicit love, but to legal fraud instigated by conjugal 
devotion. To me this has always seemed one of the very best and 
truest in study of character, most rich in humour and interest, most 
faithful and natural in evolution and result, of all Mr. Reade’s longer 
or shorter stories. 

But for tragic power, for unfaltering command over all the 
springs and secrets of terror and pity, it is not comparable with 
the book which would beyond all question be generally acknow- 
ledged by all competent judges as his masterpiece, if its magni- 
ficent mechanism were not vitiated by a moral flaw in the very 
mainspring of the action. This mainspring, if we may believe the 
sub-title of Griffith Gaunt, is supplied by the passion of jealousy. 
But the vile crime on which the whole action of the latter part of the 
story depends, and but for which the book would want its very finest 
effects of pathos and interest, is not prompted by jealousy at all: it 
is prompted by envy. A man tied by law to a wife whom he believes 
unfaithful has inadvertently, by no fault of his, won the heart of a 
woman who believes him free, and has nursed him back from death 
to life. Unable to offer her marriage, and aware of her innocent 
regard for him, he loyally determines to withdraw from her society. 
An old suitor of hers meets and taunts him in the hour of his leave- 
taking. Instantly, rather than face the likelihood of a rival's 
triumph, the coward turns back and offers his hand to the girl, whose 
good offices he requites by deliberate betrayal of her trust and inno- 
cence to secret and incurable dishonour. This is no more an act of 
jealousy than murder by slow poison is an act of impatience. It is 
an act of envy; and one of the basest on record in fiction or in fact. 

If the assailants of the book had confined their scheme of attack 
to this one hopelessly indefensible point, it would have been vain for 
the author to rage and foam over their alleged malignity and misrepre- 
sentation. The blemish can no more be erased by blustering im- 
peachment of critical objectors than the blemish which disfigures 
what should have been George Eliot’s masterpiece can be whitewashed 
by apology grounded on the uncertain and inexplicable caprices of 
attraction and attachment which may perplex the observing student 
of actual life. 

We do not forbid an artist in fiction to set before us strange 
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instances of inconsistency and eccentricity in conduct: but we re- 
quire of the artist that he should make us feel such aberrations to 
be as clearly inevitable as they are confessedly exceptional. If he 
can do this, but not otherwise, he has a right to maintain that fiction, 
like wisdom, is justified of all her children. George Sand, in her 
memoirs, objects to one of the most powerful scenes in La Cousine 
Bette on the score that a woman like Adéline Hulot could by no 
possibility, even for the sake of her daughter’s life and happiness, 
have offered herself as a tardy victim to the waning passion of a man 
like Célestin Crevel. On this point a woman of genius must be a 
better judge than any man, were he Shakespeare or Balzac, could 
reasonably pretend to be; but it will be admitted by all that in the 
case disputed Balzac has at least succeeded in showing the all but 
irresistible and intolerable force of the temptation to which he may 
have been wrong in representing a wellnigh maddened and desperate 
mother as ready, despite an agony of abhorrence, for a moment to 
succumb. Now it seems to me undeniable that Charles Reade has 
not succeeded in making us feel it inevitable—and therefore has not 
succeeded in making us feel it possible—that an honourable man 
should be so mastered by the temptation or provocation which assails 
Griffith Gaunt as to throw all sense of honour to the winds rather 
than endure the momentary sting of insult from an inferior: any 
more than George Eliot has succeeded in making us feel it inevitable 
—or possible—that a high-minded woman should be so fascinated by 
the seduction of accident and the compulsion of circumstance as to 
forget for even an hour all sense of loyalty and duty for the sake of 
any one who has not inspired her with such profound and enduring 
passion as overrides all hindrance and overrules all thought. 

Inadequacy of temptation, more than anything else, reduces the 
spiritual tone or moral effect of a story which depends for its evolution 
upon the less or greater force of potential resistance or endurance of 
temptation ascribed to the character for which our interest is demanded. 
Othello yields, and excites nothing but our love and pity: Leontes 
yields, and excites nothing but our disgust and horror: because in 
the one case the temptation applied is adequate, whereas in the other 
it is not. But Leontes is not for a moment presented to us as an 
object of possible sympathy: he is at once revealed as a tyrant, 
ignoble, impure, mean-spirited, savage and selfish, with just a touch 
of coarse animal tenderness for the child whom his base and brutal 
egotism inadvertently condemns to death. 

Now Griffith Gaunt is represented, throughout the first half 
of the story which bears his name, not indeed as a man so 
wholly noble as the noble Moor, but as a man very different 
from the ruffianly fool Leontes: as a hot-blooded, headstrong, 
single-hearted, gallant and generous barbarian of the higher Eng- 
lish type: with rather more brain than Squire Western, and rather 
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more delicacy than Tom Jones. To make this man behave in a 
fashion worthy of Jonathan Wild or Blifil is an incongruity of 
which Fielding would have been as incapable as Thackeray. Here 
again, if I mistake not, we may trace the dangerous influence of the 
stage. The author had contracted not merely a theatrical style of 
writing, but a theatrical habit of mind: he saw, with the quick eye 
of a cunning playwright, the splendid opening for stage effects of 
surprise, anxiety, and terror, supplied by means of this incident to the 
future progress of the story: he could not forego such magnificent 
opportunities: he would not see, he could not consider, what a price 
he would be obliged to pay for them: no less than the inevitable 
destruction, in the mind of every reader worth having, of all sympa- 
thetic or serious interest in the future fortunes of his hero. It is the 
infallible note of the playwright as distinguished from the dramatist 
of Euripides or Fletcher as opposed to Sophocles or Shakespeare, to 
find himself sooner or later reduced to choose between the consistency 
of his characters and the effectiveness of his situations ; and when 
confronted with this dilemma to determine that character must rather 
be sacrificed to effect than effect give way to character. For the great 
dramatic poets this difficulty seems scarcely to have existed ; and this 
is the crowning test, the final evidence, of supreme and culminating 
power in the highest province of the subtlest and sublimest and most 
arduous of all forms of art. But if it had—if Sophocles or Shake- 
speare had been driven to choose between two dangers—we may be 
sure which alternative would have commended itself to the choice of 
either. It would not have been the sacrifice of character—it would 
not have been the immolation of nature to the exigences of the stage. 
It would rather have been to resign a tempting occasion for startling 
effect, a shining opportunity for electric excitement of the spectator’s 
or the reader’s nerves, than to attain this triumphant result at the 
cost of representing Ajax as a dastard or (Edipus as a dullard, Hot- 
spur as a liar or Hamlet as a fool. 

Fletcher, on the other hand, or Euripides, would not for an instant 
have hesitated in making such a sacrifice ; and would apparently have 
been astonished to hear that in doing so he had cut away the very 
root of interest from the very centre of his dramatic scheme or ethical 
design—had withdrawn from the creation of his fancy the essential 
property of imaginative life; that quality of moral truth, that con- 
dition of credible reality, the want of which deprives fiction of all 
right to exist and all reason for existing. The protagonist, under 
such circumstances, is no longer a good or a bad man, nor even a man 
of mixed and ambiguous character: he is the incongruous abortion 
of a playwright’s incoherent brain, an Admetus or a Philaster, whose 
worse and better attributes are not inconsistent merely but incom- 
patible with each other. Now, absurd beyond all depths of ridicule 
as it undoubtedly would be to speak of the greatest or even a greater 
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novelist than the world has ever seen in the same breath with the 
greatest of its poets, it would be only less foolish to deny the superi- 
ority of such a writer as the author of Griffith Gaunt, considered as 
a student of life and an artist in character, to such writers as the 
Fletcher of Athens and the Euripides of England. The former, at 
his best, was a master of easy pathos, and a graceful adept in fluent 
and picturesque lyrical verse of a kind far enough from the highest ; 
the latter was a master of romantic comedy, of tragic melodrama, of 
sentimental or farcical invention shot through with living lights of 
witty or pathetic fancy: but as lifelike painters or full-length students 
of human nature it would be simply grotesque to consider them worthy 
to be taken into any serious account. No critic worth notice will 
assert as much of Reade: and therefore we have a right to observe, 
and therefore it is a duty to object, when we find so masterly an artist 
in character condescending to the slovenly and shifty level of an 
Euripides or a Fletcher. And they at least, when they found them- 
selves unable to draw, could sing: the sweetness of their voices has in 
either case made many generations of admirers overlook or forget or 
condone, perhaps with too partial and too facile a promptitude, their 
carelessness and weakness and clumsiness of hand. A novelist, per- 
haps not unhappily for his art and himself, has no such resource to 
fall back upon, can offer no such plea in arrest of judgment, as this 
of the peccant poet’s ; a plea which after all is more or less irrelevant 
and inadequate. He must rest his defence—it is well for him indeed 
if he can rest it—on such pleas as may be urged with almost incom- 
parable force in apology for the single defect of moral harmony in the 
story of Griffith Gaunt. No language can overpraise what hardly any 
praise can sufficiently acknowledge—the masterly construction, the 
sustained intensity of interest, the keen and profound pathos, the 
perfect and triumphant disguise of triumphant and perfect art, the 
living breath of passion, the spontaneous and vivid interaction of 
character and event, the noble touches of terror and the sublimer 
strokes of pity, which raise this story almost as high as prose can 
climb towards poetry, and set it perhaps as near as narrative can come 
to drama. The forty-third chapter is to my mind simply one of the 
most beautiful things in English literature: and no fitter praise can 
be given to the book than this—that so exquisite an interlude is not 
out of keeping with the rest. 

Great as was usually the care displayed in the composition of Mr. 
Reade’s other works, and great as was sometimes the skill which en- 
sured success to this ungrudging and conscientious labour of love, 
there is not another of his books which as an all but absolute and 
consummate work of art can be set beside or near this masterpiece. 
In most of his longer stories there are some parts so veryanuth better 
and some parts so very much worse than the rest 9f€h®Book, as in- 
evitably to raise this difficult and delicate questigzi—How long can a 
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work of art be expected to live, which depends for its chance of life 
rather on the excellence of episodes, on the charm of a single character 
or the effect of a particular scene, than on the final harmony and 
satisfying impression of the whole? On the answer to this question 
—an answer to be ratified by the verdict of time alone—hangs the 
fate of many a noble piece of work in verse no less than in prose. It 
condemned for upwards of two centuries to ‘dust and damned 
oblivion’ all the matchless and magnificent tragic poetry of the 
Shakespearean age but Shakespeare’s. Even when the day of resur- 
rection dawns for such work so long entombed, it revives too often 
only in the partial light afforded here and there by the lamp of a 
special student. The best of Mr. Reade’s romances are certainly not 
more finished works of higher or more faultless art than the best 
plays of Ford or Webster: their faults are generally not less gross 
and glaring than such as disfigure the masterpieces of Decker or of 
Middleton. Will the names of their heroines be better known to 
more generations than the names of Caiantha and Vittoria, Infelice 
and Beatrice-Joanna? Will their splendid scenes of flood and fight 
and storm, their vivid interludes of passion, the subtlety and variety 
of their ‘ humours ’—and some of these may fairly challenge the full 
test of Ben Jonson’s famous definition—will all suffice to keep them 
longer afloat than many a work less worthy to survive than the worst 
of them ? 

All we can say is that, if not, the loss will be theirs who shall 
have let such good merchandise go to wreck. It will be a loss— 
whatever good work of its own an age which utterly neglects them 
may produce—to know nothing of a book so full of keenly refined 
humour and nobly moving incident, such good studies and such good 
scenes, as that which carries the rather silly label, ‘ Love me little, 
love me long.’ (By the way, it would be a benevolent despotism, and 
worthy of Mr. Arnold’s ideal academy, which should make it a penal 
offence against literature for any writer to affix a proverb, a phrase, a 
quotation, but above all things a line of poetry, by way of tag or title, 
to his novel or to hers. Scripture and Shakespeare should ke specially 
prohibited: and we should see no more such advertisements as ‘A 
Girgashite,’ ‘ His Own Figtree,’ ‘Down a Steep Place, ‘A Pillar of 
Salt,’ ‘ Keep Close,’ ‘ Jenny’s Case,’ ‘ The Ocular Proof,’ * An Ounce of 
Civet,’ and so forth: which, to put it on the lowest ground, would be 
an advantage to common decency.) The story of David Dodd’s 
courtship seems to me on the whole the most perfect of Charles 
Reade’s works: both men and women, even when arranged for stage 
effect and adjusted for stage purposes, move and speak like real actors 
in the real human comedy: and the child, particularly in his character 
of special correspondent, commends himself to all readers of experience 
as what the*peculiar object of Mr. Reade’s literary and moral aversion 
would have called a Reality and no Phantasm. It seems to me not 
at all easier to draw a lifelike child than to draw a lifelike man or 
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woman: Shakespeare and Webster were the only two men of their 
age who could do it with perfect delicacy and success: at least, if 
there was another who could, I must crave pardon of his happy 
memory for my forgetfulness or ignorance of his name. Our own age 
is more fortunate, on this single score at least, having a larger and a 
far nobler proportion of female writers: among whom, since the death 
of George Eliot, there is none left whose touch is so exquisite and 
masterly, whose love is so thoroughly according to knowledge, whose 
bright and sweet invention is so fruitful, so truthful, or so delightful 
as Mrs. Molesworth’s. Any chapter of The Cuckoo Clock or the en- 
chanting Adventures of Herr Baby is worth a shoal of the very best 
novels dealing with the characters and fortunes of mere adults. 

The story in which the small figure of ‘the terrible infant’ is 
used with such humorous dexterity to further the fortunes and illus- 
trate the characters of his elders may perhaps be considered in days to 
come a completer and happier example of its author’s powers than 
any of his more ambitious and varied and eventful narratives. A 
man’s most perfect work is not likely to be his greatest, unless the 
man himself be one of the very greatest writers of all time ; and the 
full energy of Mr. Reade’s genius is conspicuous rather in works less 
free from his besetting sins of pretention and prolixity. For, concise 
as was his usual method of narrative or comment, and indeed some- 
times rather defiantly demonstrative of this excellent faculty of con- 
cision, he could be tediously prolix in the reiteration and reinforcement 
of theories and arguments by illustration and exposition at far greater 
length than was necessary or suitable to the very effect at which he 
aimed. 

Dickens, so often accused of extravagance and repetition, was far 
more temperate and reserved, had a finer instinct for selection and 
suppression, than Reade. Here again, as in his apparent unconscious- 
ness that fact done into fiction may easily or may ever become dis- 
gusting and insufferable, he reminds us of the too conscientious and 
too assiduous author of Nana. What has been so absurdly—not to 
say, so impudently—attempted in the cases of Samuel Richardson 
and Walter Scott would be less an outrage than a service to the genius 
and the memory of Charles Reade. Their masterpieces may be de- 
stroyed by evisceration: they cannot be condensed by compression. 
More than one or two of Reade’s, if taken duly in hand by some less 
incapable restorer than the mutilators of Guy Mannering and Clarissa 
Harlowe, could only gain by the sweeping removal of much undi- 
gested rubbish. The author’s own principle of selection may not have 
been as capricious as it appears; but when he struck out of his 
longest novel that admirable Autobiography of a Thief which is one 
of his finest and most thoughtful pieces of work, it is difficult to 
understand why he should have retained so much else which smacks 
alternately of sensational playbills and nauseating police reports. 
This little record is nothing less than a masterpiece of tragicomedy : 
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the fellow’s style is perhaps the very finest evidence of his creator’s 
dramatic faculty which could be adduced from the whole collection 
of Charles Reade’s romances. That faculty, however, brilliant and 
versatile as it is, is never so thoroughly or so strikingly displayed in 
the full completion or consummation of the work undertaken as in 
the vivid energy of single scenes, the vivid relief of single characters, 
The same, we must confess, may be said of all his contemporaries— 
even of the great masters who gave us Esmond and David Copper- 
field. 

Mr. Trollope, in his singularly candid and interesting as well 
as amusing estimate of his own and other men’s work, does not pre- 
tend to anticipate a survival of remembrance for more than two or 
three among the wellnigh innumerable figures"of his industrious and 
pertinacious invention. I should be disposed to assign a fully equal 
chance of survival to several others of their kindred: but when he 
foretells oblivion or neglect for Mr. Reade on the ground that he has 
left no such living and enduring figures—not ‘a character that will 
remain ’"—in any part of his work, the judgment seems to me as rash 
and foolish as his remarks on the rashness and foolishness of Mr. 
Reade’s own bearing and behaviour on various matters of controversy 
are sensible and sound. 

Reade’s unhappy and ludicrous habit of sputtering at any objec- 
tion taken to any part or feature of his work, of yelling and foaming 
at any reflection cast on any one who had the fortune or misfortune 
of his friendship or acquaintance, was less injurious to his fame than 
what his friendly rival has justly stigmatised as his amazing miscon- 
ception of the duty—nay, the very nature and essence—of literary 
honesty. It must be allowed that he was rich enough to have dispensed 
with borrowed or stolen goods; that the assailant who should attri- 
bute his pilferings to the necessity of conscious incompetence, to the 
compulsion of intellectual penury, would stand self-confuted and self- 
convicted of stupidity as perverse as Mr. Reade’s own fancy that he 
could honestly buy the produce of another man’s brain and honourably 
pass it off as the produce of his own. 

But this does not improve either the morality or the comprehensi- 
bility of his position: nor does it justify, however fully it may explain, 
the rabid virulence of his retorts on those who differed from his 
theory or objected to his practice. Strength and plainness of speech 
are thoroughly commendable only when the application of plain 
terms and strong epithets is so manifestly just that no man of com- 
mon honesty and candour will question its justice or its necessity. 
To insist on calling a spade a toothpick is not more foolish than to 
insist on calling a toothpick a spade. All effect is destroyed, all force 
is withdrawn from the strongest phrases in the language, when a critic 
who merely objects to the method or impugns the conclusions of an 
author is assailed in such terms as would be simply proper and requi- 
site to define the character of a detractor who skulks aside or sneaks 
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away from responsibility for words which he might be called upon, by 
the force of general opinion or the law of literary honour, at once to 
swallow or to prove. 

A brainless and frontless trafficker in scandal, a secret and 
scurrilous traducer who strews insult and scatters defamation in the 
holes and corners of crepuscular and furtive literature, behind the 
backs of men who have met with equally contemptuous indiffer- 
ence his previous advances and his previous impertinences, must, 
if he be a responsible creature, know himself to be, in the eyes of 
any one with any pretension to honour, a person of such unspeakably 
infamous character that every foul word or insolent allusion which in 
conscious security from all chance of reprisals he may venture to 
cast at his superiors does but more loudly proclaim him a liar and a 
slanderer, a coward and a cur. Such an one, in homely English, is 
by common consent a blackguard: and a blackguard who invites and 
challenges the chastisement of exposure is not less indisputably a 
blockhead. These, in such a case, are terms of scientific definition 
rather than of individual obloquy. But when terms as straightfor- 
ward and epithets as forcible as these are habitually flung at the head 
of any one who rightly or wrongly asserts that a man’s verses are bad 
poetry, that his play is a dull performance or his novel a stupid 
story, then, were the critic never so much in the wrong, the author 
will have contrived to put him, comparatively speaking, in the right. 
Much more will this be the case when the charge, even if unjust and 
excessive in the wording of its expression, is grounded on indisputable 
facts. That I am no lukewarm admirer of Mr. Reade’s genius will 
hardly, I presume, be questioned by any reader of these lines; and 
his warmest admirers have the best right to place on record their 
regret that he should have made it necessary for them to remark on 
the singular lack of taste and judgment displayed in the collection 
and preservation of his most unwise and violent extravagances in the 
field of personal or critical controversy. Honest indignation is a 
great thing when it makes great verses, and a good thing when it 
makes good prose: but the fact is no less obvious than lament- 
able that Reade’s, however unaffected it may have been, had only 
too often no foothold in reason, no ground of common sense to 
stand on. 

From a writer capable of such vehement follies and such high- 
toned ambitions, a rational reader would naturally have expected 
nothing better, if nothing worse, than Reade has left behind him. 
What Mr. Trollope says of Charlotte Bronté is more exactly true, it 
seems to me, of Charles Reade. ‘If it could be right to judge the 
work of a novelist from one small poition of one novel,’—or rather, in 
this case, from sundry small portions 0 various novels—‘and to say of 
an author that he is to be accounted as strong as he shows himself to 
be in his strongest morsel of work,—then, to finish the sentence for 
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myself, I should say that the station of Charles Reade would be high 
among the very highest workers in creative fiction. As a painter of 
manners, and of character as affected by social conditions, he is 
never much above Trollope at his best; indeed I doubt if he has 
ever done anything at all better than the study of that hapless, high- 
souled, unmanageable and irrational saint and hero, whose protracted 
martyrdom and ultimate deliverance give such original and unique 
interest to The Last Chronicle of Barset. More delightfully actual 
and lifelike groups or figures than the Grantlys, the Luftons, and 
the Proudies, it would be impossible to find on any canvas of Mr, 
Reade’s: and these leading figures or groups of Barsetshire society 
are sketched with such lightness of hand, such an attractive ease and 
simplicity of manner, that the obtrusive and persistent vehemence of 
presentation which distinguishes the style and the method of Charles 
Reade appears by comparison inartistic and ineffectual. Perhaps 
he did not think better of his own characters than they deserved : 
but he would seem to have thought worse than it probably deserves 
of his average reader’s intelligence, in supposing it incompetent or 
slow to appreciate, with quiet recognition and peaceable approval, 
the charm or the force of character, the strength or the subtlety of 
motive displayed in the conduct of action or dialogue, without some 
vigorous note of more or less direct and personal appeal to the atten- 
tion and admiration required by the writer as his due. 

But this and all other defects or infirmities of his genius dis- 
appear or become transfigured when it suddenly takes fire and spreads 
wing for heights far beyond the reach of the finest painter of social 
manners, the most faithful and trustworthy spokesman or showman 
of commonplace event and character. Were there not a twang of 
cant or rant about the epithet, I should venture to say that there is 
something of a more Homeric quality about his narrative power at 
its highest than could without absurdity be attributed to the work of 
any among his contemporary countrymen: a vivid force which in- 
forms even prose with something of the effect of epic rather than 
dramatic poetry. There is more romantic beauty, more passionate 
depth of moral impression, in the penultimate chapter of Westward 
Ho! than in any chapter of Reade’s ; but it hardly attains the actual 
and direct force of convincing as well as exciting effect which we 
recognise in the narrative of the Agra’s last voyage homeward. That 
magnificent if not matchless narrative is the crowning evidence of its 
author’s genius: if it should not live as long as the language, so 
much the worse for all students of the language who shall overlook 
so noble an example of its powers. As much, in my poor opinion, 
may be said for the narrative of Gerard’s adventures in the company 
of Denys the Burgundian; this latter, with all deference to the 
sounder judgment and the finer taste of Mr. Anthony Trollope, ‘ a 
character that will remain’ as long as most figures in English fiction. 
There are characteristic and serious faults in the story called Put 
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yourself in his place; the sublimely silly old squire is a venerable 
stage property not worth so much refurbishing as the author’s care has 
bestowed on it; the narrative is perhaps a little overcharged with 
details of documentary evidence ; but the hero, the villain, and the 
two or three heroines are all excellently well drawn; the construction 
or composition of the story is a model of ingenuity, delicacy, and 
vigour ; and the account of the inundation is another of those tri- 
umphant instances of masterful and superb description which give 
actually the same delight, evoke the same admiration, stimulate and 
satisfy the same intense and fervid interest, on a tenth as on a first 
reading. There is nothing nearly so good as this in A Woman- 
Hater; but here again the villain is a very creditable villain, the 
story is well arranged and sustained, the characters generally are well 
handled and developed. The Double Marriage is best in its martial 
episodes, towards the close; there is in these an apparently lifelike 
vivacity which makes them seem good enough to be matched against 
anything I know of the kind in fiction or in history except Stendhal’s 
incomparable picture of a young soldier’s experience and emotion— 
or lack of emotion—on such a field as that of Waterloo. The opening 
of La Chartreuse de Parme remains of course unapproached for con- 
cise realism of impression and terse effect of apparent accuracy ; but 
Reade, as a painter of battle, is at once credible, comprehensible, and 
interesting beyond the run of historians and other dealers in more or 
less conscientious fiction. In Foul Play there is very good writing, 
with some genuine pathos and much industrious ingenuity; but it 
is not, I think, by any means to be counted among its author's more 
distinct and triumphant successes. 

Of his shorter stories, The Wandering Heir seems to me very 
decidedly the worst, Clouds and Sunshine as decidedly the best ; for 
the Autobiography of a Thief is not so much a story as an episodical 
study of character, cast with superb ingenuity and most sensitive tact 
into the form of a prose monodrama. Midway between these I should 
place Jack of all Trades, with the posthumous story of Singleheart 
and Doubleface. But Charles Reade’s place in literature must 
always depend on the ultimate rank assignable to a writer whose 
reputation has mainly to rely on the value of splendid episodes and 
the excellence of single figures rather than on the production of any 
work, in any line of his art, at once so thoroughly single in its aim 
and so thoroughly perfect in its success, as The Bride of Lammer- 
moor or Notre-Dame de Paris, La Cousine Bette or L’Enfant 
Maudit. What this rank may be I certainly do not pretend or 
aspire to foretell. But that he was at his very best, and that not 
very rarely, a truly great writer of a truly noble genius, I do not 
understand how any competent judge of letters could possibly hesitate 
to affirm. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 
QQ2 
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A FARM THAT PAYS. 


Durine the last few years many and varied have been the complaints 
of the farmers. The seasons have been bad, wet, or cold, and they 
have had, above all other disadvantages, to contend against foreign 
competition. 

Words spoken by a member of the aristocracy a few years ago, in 
spite of their awakening at the time a tumult of indignation, and 
exciting the bitterest of class feelings, were true in this much, that 
every farmer to make his farm pay must not only thoroughly under- 
stand every branch of farm labour, but be willing to work hard him- 
self, and to rise early and personally supervise all operations, whilst 
his wife and daughters must be willing to devote their time and 
energies to the management of the cows, the rearing of the poultry, 
and the churning of the butter. 

The profits to be made on farming can never be sufficiently large 
to enable a man to play the gentleman or to make a figure in the 
hunting-field; nor can they enable his wife to spend her time at 
lawn-tennis parties attired in French fashions, or her daughters to 
spend their days in singing duets or to be engaged in doing crewel- 
work. 

A good living may be made by farming, but it is on the condition 
that the whole family alike are willing to put their shoulder to the 
wheel, and each, according to his or her strength, age, and capability, 
give the best of their aid to the objects in view. The profits of 
farming are too slender to permit any of the members of the house- 
hold to be idle and entrust their work to others. 

It is about a farm where all combine in making the farm yield a 
profit that I venture to think the readers of this Review may be 
interested. 

The farmhouse on Copse-Wood Farm stands in a picturesque 
part of Shropshire, sheltered on the north by a mighty ridge of hills, 
wood-grown, known as ‘The Edge.’ To the south stretch rich 
meadows studded with cattle, or extend fields of golden grain ; whilst 
to the far west rise the Welsh mountains. 

The homestead is a sunny red brick edifice of the date of Good 
Queen Anne, with a porch overgrown with roses and honeysuckle. A 
neat gravel path, entered by a little green wicket-gate, leads to the 
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house, whilst on each side of the path are two long borders of old 
world flowers, large bushes of lavender, rosemary, and rue, tall holly- 
hocks, sweet-scented clove-carnations, clumps of scarlet lychnis, and 
masses of odoriferous mignonette ; whilst all round the lattice-windows 
cluster sweet and almost single roses of kinds not to be found in 
nurserymen’s catalogues. Against the sunniest of sunny walls stands 
a row of beehives, where is stored the most golden of honey—for even 
the flowers in this farm are turned to account. Beyond the little 
enclosure of the garden lie the outhouses, sheds, and the orchards, 
which last in spring are a mist of pink and white, whilst in the 
autumn the branches of the trees groan with their rich load of fruit. 
Underneath the trees, all through the spring and summer months, run 
little fluffy chickens in all stages of feathering, or straddling ducks ; 
whilst the gobblings of the turkeys may be heard combined with 
the shrill cry of the guinea-fowls, ‘ go back, go back.’ 

Little pigs jump and grunt about, whilst their more placid 
mammas lie contentedly in the sunshine. All the animals live happily 
and amicably in each other’s company; being all brought up to- 
gether from infancy, they remain good friends through life. 

Mr. William Bilston, the tenant, is a well-preserved bluff farmer 
of about fifty, with a jolly, red, sunburnt face. He is commonly 
known as ‘ Billy Bilston.’ He has rather a loud voice, and always 
greets his friends with a very hearty shake of the hand. He started 
in life with no capital, but by thrift and hard work has been able to 
make a good livelihood for himself and family. A short time ago 
he had only the farm of Copse-Wood; but last year, in spite of the 
bad years of which we have all heard and read so much, he took an 
adjoining farm of another two hundred acres, and he now farms 
altogether four hundred acres. 

Although he has risen in the world he still guides his plough 
himself, and leads his team at harvest times; whilst Mrs. Bilston is 
equally efficient in her management of the dairy and in rearing 
poultry. 

The family of the Bilstons consists of five daughters and two 
sons, all of whom do ‘som’ut’ on the farm. 

Mrs, Bilston is about forty-five, with the healthiest and brownest 
of skins. She is about the average height. All through the week, 
except Sundays, she may be found in well-tucked-up sleeves, and 

‘petticoats that do not extend below her ankles, to be ready, as she 
terms it, ‘to put her hand to anything,’ or to be able at a second’s 
notice to catch any sickly chicken that may require a peppercorn or 
a drop of castor-oil from a quill-pen. She also wears all through the 
week the most useful, if not elegant, of thick boots, to be in or out 
‘without bother,’ as she expresses it. 

‘We're not an idle lot, we b’ain’t,’ the good lady has often said to 
me. ‘We all does “som’ut.” There’s my daughter Polly, now, 
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as minds the cows; her was offered a first-rate nurse’s place, but her 
said her didn’t want it, because her said her never could take to the 
babies after the calves. Then there’s Sal, a good girl. She helps 
me to make the butter. Reads her Bible regular Sundays, and is 
beautiful at cleaning down the furniture. They brass things,’ 
said Mrs. Bilston, with pride, pointing to her brass warming- 
pan and fire-irons, ‘she rubbeth till they shine forth like gold; 
and as to dirt and dust, they is heinous in her sight about the 
house. Then there’s Lizzie; her minds the poultry, takes out 
the geese on the green, or drives the turkeys out stubbling times. 
She’s real good with a “nesh” chicken, a-petting and a-minding 
of it as if her was its mother like.’ 

To my inquiry as to what hour the first feeding of the poultry 
took place, she replied, ‘ We’s up at four o’clock ; for yer must be up 
betimes, the young poultry are soft, and can’t bide long whiles with- 
out food. At quarter to four I steps out of my bed just sharp like, 
and sings out to the girls, and they slips forth from bed as quick as 
ever they may, and we jumps on with our clothes and minds our 
beasts, whatever it may be that God has given us to look after. 

* And then at seven o’clock Bilston and all of us have breakfast. 
We has home-made bread, and there’s bread and milk for the gals ; 
and we always has a slip of bacon on Sundays. 

‘ After we have had breakfast,’ continued Mrs. Bilston, ‘ master he 
bids they settle theyselves, and we all sits this wise—Polly there, and 
Tom yonder, and Bilston in his arm-chair,’ and the good woman 
enumerated and showed me exactly where each member of her 
family sat. 

‘Then the master he calls for the family Bible, as belonged to his 
grandmother, in which is written how his father’s sister died of the 
measles when she was four years old; and he begins at the first 
chapter of Genesis, and works right on forward like till the book is 
ended, and then he starts and begins again. He always reads one 
chapter, and never no more, and never no less ; and when onything 
as he thinks applies like, he says to one of them, “* Now you take and 
mind that, my lad,” or “my wench,” as the case may be; and then 
when he has said a few words of learning and minding we gets up, and 
each of us goes off to his or her business. 

‘I churns regular three times a week, and the girls they get off 
to making the beds or scrubbing, or may be to the calves or to the. 
poultry. There’s always work for the willing. 

‘Then by twelve o'clock we’re all in again; and after the gals and 
the boys has a-made theyselves tidy—for I can’t do with no dirt 
about their hands and faces at meal—whiles we sits down ; and we has 
most times broth, and rice or sagy pudding, and winter times an 
apple-tart, or, for a treat like, a jam-roll; and then there’s a glass of 
cider for Bilston and the men, and there’s milk for the gals. And 
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after we’ve a-done—that’s saying, when all’s have eaten up clean and 
neat whatever father or myself have a-given them—we goes out, all 
but Polly, who clears away, and washes up and puts back all the 
pewter ; and then we minds the beasts again till four o’clock, when 
we comes in and has tea, which I keeps in the tea-caddy as my mother 
a-gave me when I married, and which I always keeps locked—for I 
won't have no trifling with the tea; and after tea we drives in the 
poultry to roost, and we stalls the calves and such-like “ nesh” beasts 
for the night. And after that the gals come in, and they outs 
with their needle and thread; and to make the work go merry we 
sings such songs as I used to learn by times when I was a chit, such 
as “Cherry Ripe,” “ Little Boy Blue,” and “Sally in our Alley” ; 
and all the while we darn father’s stockings, or make the boys new 
shirts, or may be the gals make their own gowns—but I won’t have 
no furbelows, nor bunching about behind nor before, as such-like folly 
only hinders their gait, and makes them vain with the frippery. 

‘Then there’s often the sheets to mend, or the underlinen to put 
to rights. And I always keep they sweet with lavendy, as does a 
body good to smell and seems well and pleasant-like for any one 
in bed. And at nine o’clock we all get to bed, and I goes round 
the rooms at the half-hour, for I won’t stand no candles burning 
after such whiles, for it be a danger to the house and a folly to 
themselves.’ 

On one occasion when I inquired of Mrs. Bilston what sort of 
cows she kept, she replied— 

‘It’s good milkers as we mind. Handsome is as handsome does ; 
but to my fancy there’s nothing like a half-breed Ayr and short- 
horner. They’s good for milking, and good for the butcher after- 
wards. They Ald’neys are pretty, and the milk’s splendid, but they’s 
very ‘‘nesh ” and bad to pull through calving whiles, and then there’s 
nothing bidewhiles for the butcher.’ Every locality has its stock 
name for the cattle, and round us in Shropshire there’s always a 
‘ Daisy,’ ‘ Clover,’ and ‘ Mint’ to be found, whilst the reigning bull is 
always known as ‘ Duke.’ 

Mr. Bilston is specially successful in the management of his flock. 
In spite of the last wet years he has never lost any sheep from disease. 
* How is it,’ I once asked, ‘ that you have never lost sheep by the rot, 
in spite of its being such a scourge in this part of the country ?’ 

* Most-like folks’ own fault,’ was the rejoinder. ‘Sheep is always 
woser by letting them bide in the low ground when they’s got the rot. 
When they’s took bad look to their feet at once, and move them 
to the high ground, and shift them about as much as youcan. Sheep 
won’t do well on stale ground.’ 

Another time when I alluded to the fact that a friend of mine 
had lost many of his prize stock lambs, which had died, he thought, 
trom over-eating themselves on rich spring grass, Mr. Bilston was of 
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opinion that they would have been saved if they had had their tails 
cut before they had been turned out, ‘for by the bleeding of them it 
keeps them from getting too hearty like.’ 

Mr. Bilston is a very cautious man. ‘It’s no good starting away 
too sharp with any fresh idea,’ he has often said to me. 

If it is a change of food, he would advocate getting in only a small 
quantity, ‘ for if it does good it’s a good job, but if it turns to mischief 
there’s no great harm done.’ 

‘ Never buy when you can make do with what you've got,’ is 
another axiom of his. On this principle the Bilston family are 
hardly ever purchasers of butcher’s meat, eating for the midday 
meal a slice of home-cured ham or bacon, or ‘an ancient fowl,’ ‘as 
the gentry has a prejudice against they when they gets scaly in the 
leg,’ Mrs. Bilston has often assured me. 

In the same way the Bilstons require but little medical aid. 

‘We have no doctors—for, thank the Lord, we keeps ourselves 
healthy,’ my friend has often said to me; ‘ but I concocts for father 
and the childers a little lime bloom-tea when they suffers in the 
head, or if they feels sickly ; whilst I give them nettle-tea or dande- 
lion sandwiches to cool the blood; and if they goes and hurts their- 
selves, I give them, for cuts and bruises and such like, a bulb or two of 
the white lily, and applies it—it’s wonderful healing. Then there’s 
nothing like garden marigolds for measles—they bring out the rash 
bravely ; whilst hot elderberry wine is beautiful for cold and chills.’ 

On Sundays Mr. and Mrs, Bilston accompanied by all their family 
drive to church—Billy Bilston sitting in front with his wife, whilst 
behind them, in fresh prints and bright ribbons, sit their daughters. 

Mrs. Bilston on these solemn occasions always wears a certain 
ancient but stately black silk, that, she once explained to me, Mr. 
Bilston had given her when they were married, ‘ when silks was really 
good, and not the flummery as they sells now.’ 

She always then carries a large prayer-book containing book- 
markers, Christmas offerings from her daughters, and wears her sole 
ornament, a large gold brooch, Bilston’s courting gift I have always 
understood. The sons and the farm labourers always also have to 
attend the church services. W. Bilston Junior has been described to 
me by his mother as an excellent young man, ‘ for he minds his beasts, 
and lets the gals alone.’ 

I regret to be obliged to say that Mrs. Bilston is very bitter 
against the delinquencies of modern servants. ‘ There’s no doing with 
the gals now,’ she has often said to me. ‘They ups to you at ever 
so little. Then they wastes every mortal thing as they can lay hands 
on; and they’re dirty filthy sluts, leaving the dirt in the corners, 
and muddling the grates; and as for the pans for the dairy work, 
there’s no doing with them. Then they’re never content without 
having this young chap, or that young fellow; and all their wage they 
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spends in flummery and folly. There’s no dependence to be put in they. 
Now what I learn my girls is “* Mind God, and keep the places clean.” 
And if they’ll only do as I have learnt them I’ve no fear of their ever 
getting to the workhus.’ 

Amongst other things Mrs. Bilston’s views upon education are 
very clearly defined. ‘ Reading and writing is sensible, as it is only 
right a lad or gal should be able to read their Bibles on Sundays, 
or write to father or mother, or maybe their sweetheart (provided it 
be a respectable party), and adding up money is right, but more is 
redic’lus and harmful, as it makes such fix their minds on other things. 
What a body wants is pride in her work, and it is better for the like 
of me to brood over her cows and her poultry than to be thinking 
when her will get her work done and get off to the piany, or be letting 
her mind run on her clothes and such-like nonsense.’ 

‘The young uns gets most like stupid with the edication as they 
gives em now. Learning this and reading t’other—it’s enough to 
stupefy any folks’ brain for the honest work they’ve got to do.’ 

On the whole I am inclined to agree with Mrs. Bilston in her 
conclusions. Surely the best education is the one that besé fits us for 
the life we have eventually to lead. Ignorance is a very partial and 
comparative term. A ‘well-informed’ woman may not know wheat 
from barley, and seldom can name correctly a wild flower in the hedge, 
whilst her knowledge of ornithology does not extend beyond being 
able to distinguish between a blackbird and a robin. 

No mistake on any of these scores would occasion her any shame 
in society; but an inaccuracy in history, or a mispronunciation of a 
French word, would, to use the expression of the day, ‘ make her blush 
all over.’ 

Yet she has probably been brought up in the country, surrounded 
most of the year by country things, yet, with that power of natural 
blindness so characteristic of ‘superior well-educated people,’ she 
has been able to shut her eyes to all the beauties and wonders of 
nature, and to convince herself that beauty and learning are only to 
be found in books. Natures of this kind are incapable of real educa- 
tion or of any true knowledge. ‘They repeat like parrots; whilst their 
literary efforts consist in skimming through reviews, or devouring 
with avidity the ephemeral literature of the day. 

The world is beginning to awaken to the fact that it is no true 
kindness to the poor to unfit their minds systematically for the lives 
they will have to lead. It is no doubt a fine thing to hear a labourer’s 
son read off fluently words of six syllables, or be able to do in the 
twinkling of an eye the hardest of fractions, or to name correctly all the 
islands of the Pacific or the capes of China. But it is also a goodly 
thing to be able to plough straight, or to cut a hedge ‘ true,’ or, amongst 
the feminine members, to be able to hem neatly a child’s garment, to 
bake a light wholesome loaf, or to churn an appetising pat of butter. 
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Humanity is generally crazy about some panacea which it fondly 
imagines will cure all evils, as St. George killed the Dragon, once 
and for all. A few years ago the xsthetic world told us that it 
intended to regenerate society by a sunflower and sage green; yet 
both the flower and the shade have come in and out of fashion, and 
men and women are no better and no worse. A few years ago society 
decreed that the working-man should have compulsory education. 
Among the many results, one has been a great deal of brutality on the 
part of the parochial officials on account of payments which amongst 
the poor and destitute are impossible. 

There is also a growing discontent amongst the rising generation 
with the occupations and lives of their forefathers. 

Nobody can deny this who is in the habit of visiting the poor, and 
finds how much rarer a thing it is than formerly for the son to follow 
the same trade as his father. Gentility, the bane of English life in 
all classes, looks down with contempt upon all honest outdoor work 
as ‘stupid,’ on all household labour as ‘ menial.’ 

A tenant’s daughter no longer solicits the place of ladies’-maid to 
the squire’s daughter, or requests admittance into the still-room at 
the ‘hall,’ but advertises as a ‘lady-help, or goes forth into the 
world as a governess, feeling ashamed of her origin, her parents, 
and belongings. With a smattering of French, a thorough but 
useless knowledge of the higher branches of arithmetic, a handwriting 
of approved flourishes, and history as included in the dates of the 
kings of England and scrupulous accuracy as to the names and titles 
of their queens, she persuades herself that she is capable of civilising 
and educating ‘ young barbarians.’ 

The sacredness of work is one of the noblest instincts of mankind, 
and one which society and the present day are most prone to con- 
demn and ridicule. No modern work lasts. The bricklayer scamps 
his work, the plumber uses bad lead, whilst the baker feeds the poor 
on adulterated bread. 

It is the reigning fashion to look down upon all intellects as 
weak which can be engrossed in homely details or household concerns ; 
whereas to do anything well in these slipshod days of ours is greatly 
better than to do many things indifferently, not to say badly. 

There is no doubt a great attraction to youth in the hero of 
romance who is able to combine in his person all accomplishments, 
sciences, and arts. But such heroes are only to be found in fiction, 
and the cultivated cottager’s wife or intellectual mill-girl are 
impossibilities. Culture and leisure are synonymous, and without 
long and hard study no art can be perfected. 

As in these days everybody is supposed to have political aspirations 
and views, from the prince to the dust-heaver, and the dust-heaver 
rather more so, I must beg to be allowed to write down a few of the 
political sayings of Mr. Bilston before I conclude these pages. 
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A few weeks ago I asked him what he thought of the Franchise 
Bill. His reply was characteristic: ‘ Very little. Deal of squeak, 
and no wool.’ 

‘I don’t side with ony party,’ he has often informed me, ‘as I 
looks upon pol’tics as very muddling. There’s talking here, and 
talking there, and every Jack of them able to make a plain man 
believe that he was hitting the right nail on the head ; but somehow, 
when you've a-thought it over a bit, they don’t seem as sharp as they 
should be in putting things to rights, and therefore I don’t hold to 
no sides.’ 

On one occasion, when I asked him whether he would like to see 
the House of Lords abolished, he replied,‘ I don’t see no harm in 
they—leastways they b’ain’t no worse than the Members of Parlia- 
ment. Now I do hold to one, and that’s the Queen, and God bless 
her! for a good lady, as has brought up her family God-fearingly, 
and reads her Bible regular on Sundays.’ 

It is in the hope that this simple account of English home life 
may not be without interest that I have ventured to give so full 
a description of Copse-Wood Farm and of its inmates, and to record 
so much of the information that I have obtained at different times 
in Mrs. Bilston’s homely dialect. It is surely a good and cheering 


thought that many lives like these, simple, earnest, and pious, are 
still being led in the heart of England. 


CATHERINE M1Lnes GASKELL. 
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OUR DEAF AND DUMB. 


Ir it is true that one-half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives, it is no less true that a greater part of the world knows 
little, and cares less, for certain classes of its fellow-creatures, who, 
living amongst them, are yet overlooked, except by a few specialists ; 
and to one of these classes belong more particularly those who are to 
form the subject-matter of this article. 

Human nature is subject to many infirmities, all deserving of 
compassion and help from those more fortunate ones whom Provi- 
dence has exempted from them. But amongst them all I know of 
none so deserving of our pity, and also so well repaying any pains 
taken to better their condition, as the deaf and dumb. Of late 
years this subject has received the attention of many worthy and 
devoted people, but by the world at large deaf-mutes seem still to be 
classed with idiots and others incapable of mental improvement, and 
therefore hardly worth attention. Those people who have any ex- 
perience of them know how erroneous this view is. ‘It is,’ says the 
Abbé Lambert, of the Institution Nationale at Paris, ‘a deplorable 
error to suppose that the ordinary deaf-mute has no intellectual 
ideas, no notion of duty, but lives in a purely animal state. Daily 
experience proves that their souls are like a richly-furnished apart- 
ment which is in darkness. It is necessary to illuminate it in order 
to give to each object its form, colour, and value. But in light there 
are many degrees, from the feeble ray of a candle to the splendour 
of the midday sun. The mind of the deaf-mute, like that of the 
hearing child, receives its first impressions from exterior objects, 
which attract its attention, employ the imagination, and make an 
impression upon its soul. Until the time when speech comes in, the 
deaf-mute is on a par with all other children. It observes, reflects, 
judges. The moral world is not entirely closed to it. It has some 
notions of propriety—it distinguishes the true from the false, it can 
appreciate the difference between a good and a bad action, it can 
understand that it must submit to others.’ So far, then, there is no 
distinction between the deaf-mute and its more fortunate brethren. 
But at the age when speech is acquired the difference becomes at 
once apparent. The hearing child asks questions, and becomes 
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capable by the mere fact of hearing of understanding answers and 
explanations of the daily phenomena it sees around it. Any false 
impressions it has received are in this way corrected, and imper- 
ceptibly and almost without effort its education goes on. But with 
its deaf-mute brother or sister it is different. The Abbé Lambert 
illustrates this in the following words: ‘ Have you ever seen or heard 
of the agony suffered by an artist at his inability to portray the idea 
he has in his mind? Well, this is in some sort the condition of the 
poor deaf-mute. He surmises, but he comprehends little ; he thinks, 
and he cannot explain himself. Added to this, there is in hima 
hunger and thirst after knowledge. As the body desires nourishment, 
as the eye seeks the light and the ear sound, so his soul longs inces- 
santly for its intellectual sustenance. If he goes to the school with 
other children, he sees the books, the pens. He would fain read and 
learn with the others, but, alas! he cannot, and his young com- 
panions, seeing his inability to join in their studies or sports, mock 
and tease him.’ So until comparatively modern times deaf-mutes, 
as a class, lived and died neglected; their minds laid fallow, the 
powers of their souls stunted, and, because of this neglect on the part 
of their fellow-men, ranked with imbeciles and idiots. Science has 
conclusively proved this idea to be a wrong one. They are as capable 
of being taught and of attaining to a high state of intellectual 
activity as hearing persons, but they must be taught by particular 
methods and subject to special training. 

The ancients had the greatest horror of all that was feeble and 
infirm ; with them poverty was despicable and suffering a scandal. 
It is no wonder, then, that amongst the beauty and pleasure-loving 
Greeks the deaf-mute was looked upon as a disgrace to humanity, 
and under the barbarous laws of Lycurgus they were exposed to die, 
Nor was highly-cultured Athens less cruel than Sparta towards 
these unfortunate creatures. Deaf-mute children were pitilessly 
sacrificed without a voice being raised on their behalf. The first 
who seems to have seriously occupied himself with this phenomenon 
of deaf-mutism was the philosopher Aristotle, and he declared con- 
genital deaf-mutes to be incapable of instruction, and this was the 
universal opinion of classical antiquity. 

The Romans treated these untortunates with the same cruelty as 
the Greeks. As soon as a child was found to be deaf and dumb it was 
sacrificed to the Tiber. Only those escaped whom the waves washed 
back to the shore, or whom the natural love of their parents kept 
hidden from the eyes of the world. Yet in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era there was a sensible diminution in the 
number of victims of these barbarous laws, although, about fifty 
years B.c., the poet Lucretius pronounced himself in favour of 
Aristotle’s opinions regarding deaf-mutes. 

But in the course of time certain rights were granted to those 
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deaf-mutes who gave proofs of ability ; such as had been brought 
up secretly by their parents showing some signs of intellect ; this 
gradually dissipated the horrible prejudice with which their brethren 
in misfortune had hitherto been regarded. Pliny mentions a con- 
genital deaf-mute, called Quintus Pedius, who distinguished himself 
as an artist. He was the grandson of the consul of the same name, 
who flourished in the reign of Augustus. It is also probable that 
deaf-mutes were employed as pantomimists when pantomime was one 
of the favourite amusements of the Romans. 

M. T. Miiller gives to the Egyptians the credit of first instructing 
deaf-mutes. They as well as the Persians always respected persons 
thus afflicted, and their hieroglyphic mode of writing was especially 
suited for their education. It is doubtless something more than 
mere coincidence that their better treatment by the Romans dates 
from the time of the incorporation of Egypt as a Roman province. 

But it was not till the advent of Christianity that a spirit of 
charity began to animate the dealings of men towards these afflicted 
ones. After the example of the Divine Master, the Christian 
devoted himself to succour the unfortunate, and the sick, the blind, 
the deaf, and the lame, as well as all others labouring either under 
spiritual or corporal infirmities, became the objects of his love and 
care. But, unfortunately, in the case of the deaf-mute it was only 
his bodily welfare that was at first considered, and Aristotle’s idea 
of their intellectual inferiority survived with his system of philo- 
sophy. So, although better times had dawned for them, little or 
nothing was done to instruct them, and by the laws of Justinian 
they were pronounced unfit to manage their own affairs and in- 
capable of making their wills. Their infirmity was regarded as 
incurable, and St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, held that the con- 
genital deaf-mute being baptized remained in a state of perpetual 
infancy—that is, in a state of passive innocence, and deprived of 
moral responsibility. M. Miiller considers the convents to have been 
the first schools for deaf-mutes, and at Heidelberg a manuscript 
dating from the thirteenth century, belonging to a Cistercian 
monastery, contains an account of the system of dactylology, or 
manual sign-language, which was used there. But, mixed up with 
the other pupils, no one seems to have subjected deaf-mutes to any 
special training, so that they seem never to have been awakened out 
of their state of intellectual torpor. The first historical instance of 
such special training and its results, which was looked upon as 
miraculous, is mentioned by the Venerable Bede in the life of the 
holy Archbishop of York, St. John of Beverley. The date of the 
occurrence is 685. 

Now there was in a village not far distant, a certain deaf and dumb youth, 


who was well known to the Bishop, for he had been in the habit of coming 
frequently before him for the purpose of receiving alms, This youth could not 
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utter a single articulate sound, and moreover had such a scurvy, and such sores on 
his head, that no hair could grow on the upper part of it, and what remained 
seemed to stand out in a circle like bristles. The Bishop gave orders that he 
should be brought to him, and that a small hut should be built in the grounds 
belonging to his residence, where he might dwell and receive a daily allowance 
from his own attendants, At the end of a week, in Lent, on the next Lord’s day, 
he ordered the poor fellow to come into his presence. When he had come, he 
ordered him to thrust forth his tongue out of his mouth and show it to him. 
Then taking hold of him by the chin, the Bishop made the sign of the Holy Cross 
upon his tongue. Then he told him to draw back his tongue into his mouth and 
to speak. ‘Say some word,’ said he; ‘say gae.’ That in the language of the 
English means yes. Immediately his tongue was loosed. He said what he had 
been ordered. The Bishop then said, ‘Say A;’ he said A ; ‘say B;’ he said B. 
And after he had repeated the names of the letters, as the Bishop said them, one 
by one, the latter went further and gave him syllables and words to say; and 
when to all these he at once replied, he told him to say longer sentences, and he 
did so. Nor did he through the whole of the day and the following night, as 
long as he could keep awake—so they report who were present—cease saying 
something and revealing to others the secrets of his mind and heart, as he never 
could before. 


This recital, although in the legendary form of those days, says 
M. Vaisse, indicates the use of a method approaching to that of the 
present day, and doubtless suggested to others a feasible way of 
instructing deaf-mutes. Amongst the works of the Venerable Bede 
is one called De loquela per digitos, or ‘Of speaking by the 
fingers ;’ and this and the preceding example of St. John of Beverley 
go far to show that the instruction of deaf-mutes, both by means 
of signs and articulation, was known to our ancestors as early as the 
seventh century. What was wanting was the methodical application 
of such instruction in special institutions, a proceeding which did 
not take place till eleven centuries later. 

The instruction of deaf-mutes in articulate speech is not men- 
tioned again till towards the end of the fifteenth century, when 
Rudolph Agricola, professor of philosophy at Heidelberg, is said to 
have trained a deaf-mute to speak. But with the invention of 
printing came a time of greater enlightenment, by which deaf-mutes 
also benefited. Amongst other authors who occupied themselves with 
this question was Jerome Cardan, the philosopher and mathemati- 
cian of Pavia. He maintained, to use his own words, in his ‘ Paralipo- 
menon :” 

We can make the deaf and dumb hear by reading and speak by writing. 
For the memory after a course of thinking comprehends, for example, that bread 
signifies what is eaten. In this way the dumb reads by his reason as it were in a 
picture. And just as after seeing a picture we may draw another picture guided 
simply by a conception of the object represented, such also is it with regard to 
letters, It is true the undertaking is difficult, but it is nevertheless one which the 
deaf can accomplish. 


About the same time the Spaniard, Ramirez de Carrion, undertook 
the education of the deaf and dumb Prince Emanuel Philibert of 
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Savoy-Carignan ; and another Spaniard, Pierre de Castro, physician 
to the Duke of Mantua, educated Prince Thomas of Savoy, who 
was also deaf and dumb. In Germany, J. Pasch, preacher to the 
Court of Brandenburg, in 1578 taught two deaf-mute children 
successfully by means of articulation. Rabelais mentions a young 
Italian called Nello de Gabrielis, who, being deaf, yet understood all 
that was said to him by watching the lips of the speakers. But to 
Spain and to Spanish monks belongs the honour of first inaugurating 
a special education for teaching deaf-mutes language, and Spanish 
monasteries were the first institutions for such purpose. Pedro de 
Ponce was born at Valladolid in’ 1530, and became a monk in 
the Benedictine monastery of San Salvador at Sahagun. He 
educated three children, the brothers and sister of the Grand Con- 
stable of Castile, and also another youth, the son of the Grand 
Justiciary of Aragon, all of whom were born deaf-mutes. He taught 
them not only to read and write, but also to answer any questions 
they were asked. The register of his monastery says of him, ‘he 
was distinguished by his eminent virtue, and obtained a just celebrity 
by teaching deaf-mutes to speak.’ In addition to those named above, 
he also taught another deaf-mute who became a Benedictine, and 
was able to make confessions and also to explain the Creed in spoken 
words. Ponce wrote a book upon his method, but this is lost. 

He was succeeded in his labours by another monk, called Juan 
Pablo Bonet, who was attached to the secret service of the King of 
Spain. Whether he was in possession of Ponce’s book is not known, 
but presumably he would be. He was a man of great learning, and 
amongst others he educated a young nobleman deaf and dumb from 
the age of two years. Sir Kenelm Digby, who accompanied the 
Prince of Wales to Spain, said he often conversed with this young 
Don Pedro de Valesco, and that he spoke as readily as any man. 
Don Valesco says of himself : 


When I was a child I knew nothing. I began first to write down the things 
my master showed me, and afterwards I wrote all the Spanish words in a book. 
Afterwards with God’s help I began to spell, and then to pronounce with all the 
force I could, though much saliva came from me. 


Bonet published several works, and in one, called The Art of 
instructing the Deaf and Dumb to read, he tells us that his method 
is ‘artificial pronunciation, the manual alphabet, writing and ges- 
tures, or the language of signs.’ From this book the celebrated 
Abbé de l’Epée derived his system. 

After Bonet, Fabrizio di Aquapendente, a physician, took up the 
cause of deaf-mutes. Among many other subjects, his works treated 
of language, and the instruments for instructing the deaf-mute. 

In 1616, Giovanni Bonifacio, a celebrated jurist, showed how, by 
the aid of signs, language could be made visible, and so taught to 
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deaf-mutes; and after him, a Jesuit of Brescia, the Padre Sana 
Terzi, invented a means of teaching them to articulate words and 
sentences. 

But to come nearer home. In 1648 an English physician, John 
Bulwer, wrote several books on the subject of the education of deaf- 
mutes, the chief of which was entitled Philocophus, or the Deaf and 
Dumb Man’s Friend, and therein he undertook to show, as he himself 
says, ‘the philosophic verity of the subtile art, which may enable one 
with an observant eye to hear what any man says by the movement 
of his lips. So that a man born deaf and dumb may be taught to 
hear the sound of words with his eyes, and thence learn to speak with 
his tongue.’ 

George Dalgarno, of Aberdeen, who kept a grammar school at 
Oxford, next wrote a book called The Art of Signs: an universal 
alphabet and a philosophic language, and also another one, called 
Didascalocophus, or the Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor. He pro- 
posed to teach deaf-mutes language as little children are taught, or 
illiterate persons, without parsing every word or syllable. 

At about this same time, Dr. John Wallis, Savilian professor of 
mathematics at Oxford, started as a practical teacher of the deaf and 
dumb, and with such successful results as to be able to exhibit one 
of his pupils, David Halley, before the Royal Society in 1662. 

In 1669 Dr. William Holder, rector of Bletchington, published 
a book, Elements of Speech, with an appendix concerning persons 
deaf and dumb, and he disputed with Dr. Wallis the priority of his 
claim to be considered a teacher of deaf-mutes, even going so far as 
to say that he had taught one whom Wallis claimed as his pupil. 

In Holland we find Peter Montanus instructing the deaf and 
dumb; and in 1667 F. M. Van Helmont published a tract called 
Alphabetum Nature, showing how the deaf can be taught to 
speak. 

But it was a Swiss who, in Holland, first introduced the system 
known now by the name of the ‘ German’ or ‘ oral’ method, though it 
might be called the Anglo-Saxon or Spanish method, seeing that it 
was the one used by John of Beverley and Pedro de Ponce, long 
before this time. 

John Conrad Amman was born at Schaffhausen in 1669. He 
was at first a doctor of medicine, but afterwards turning his attention 
to teaching the deaf, is generally considered to be the founder of the 
German or oral method, as opposed to the French or sign method of 
the Abbé de l’Epée. 

In the life of St. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, we read of 
an incident which recalls to mind Bede’s history of St. John of 
Beverley. 

Amongst the poor who came every day to his gates to ask for alms during 
the Lent whilst he was preaching at La Roche, St. Francis of Sales found a man 
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who was born deaf and dumb, called Martin. He led a harmless life, and earned 
his livelihood by undertaking the lowest offices in the houses of those who 
employed him. The man of God, touched by his misery, and seeing that he knew 
how to make himself understood by means of signs, determined to take him for 
one of his servants. ‘But why need you take upon yourself this charge?’ was 
said to him; ‘this man is useless to you.’ ‘He will,’ replied the prelate, 
‘serve me, by causing me to exercise the virtue of holy charity. Because God 
has afflicted him, am I not to pity him? Which of us in his place would not 
desire the same to be done to him?’ He therefore received him amongst his 
domestics, and despite all the numerous duties of his state, the Bishop himself 
instructed him in Christian doctrine, and with such success as to enable Martin 
to make his Easter Communion. After his return to Annecy, he continued to 
instruct him not only in religion but also in other matters. Every evening the 
poor deaf-mute examined his conscience and every morning he heard Mass with 
profound devotion. From time to time he went to confession and received the 
Holy Communion, and that in such a manner as to edify all who saw him. St. 
Francis loved this man and looked upon him as sent tohim by God. On his side 
Martin was devoted to his good master, and after his death broke his heart with 
grief. 


In France, early in the eighteenth century, there appeared as a 
teacher of deaf-mutes Jacopo Rodrigues Pereira, born at Berlanga in 
Estremadura. The family he sprang from were Jews, but having 
incurred persecution they fled first to Portugal and from there to 
Bordeaux. Rodrigues had a sister who was born deaf and dumb, and 
this turned his attention to the art of teaching first her, and afterwards 
others who suffered under the same affliction. His first pupil in 1745 
was a young Jew called Aaron Beaumarin, whom he taught to speak 
some words quite distinctly. Next he undertook the education of a 
deaf-mute child of M. d’Asy d’Etavigny, of Rochelle, with great 
success, and also a ward of the Duc de Chaulnes called Saboureaux. 
The latter soon began to speak, and was distinguished for his command 
of language. The system of Pereira was never published, but his 
work attracted so much attention that one of his pupils was examined 
by the Academy of Sciences, and their register contains a report of 
these proceedings under the date of January 27, 1751, which says in 
conclusion : 


This explanation has made it evident that M. Pereira has a remarkable talent 
for teaching the congenital deaf and dumb to read and speak. That the method 
he employs is excellent ; that the children who have all their senses do not make 
so much progress in so short a time. 


Pereira was a most successful teacher, but he confined his labours 
to a chosen few amongst the rich and noble, and so did little to call 
for the gratitude of deaf-mutes asa class. Kruse, of Leignitz, and 
Schultze, of Dresden, also took up the work of educating the deaf and 
dumb. ‘ But,’ to use the words of Dr. Dasent, in his lecture upon this 
subject to the Society of Arts, ‘these were but the individual efforts 
of isolated philanthropists, though they are remarkable as agreeing 
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in one thing, and that was the possibility of instructing this afflicted 
class of persons in articulate speech.’ 

The first result of the discovery that deaf-mutes were rational 
beings, and not imbeciles, was a very painful one for the class 
affected. It is now an acknowledged fact that the majority of deaf- 
mutes are dumb only because they cannot hear, and that the fault 
lies therefore in the organ of hearing, not in that of speech. But 
at first this fact was not recognised, and surgeons declaring that the 
affliction arose from a defect in the latter, and not the former only, 
the unfortunate deaf-mute was subjected to all kinds of painful oper- 
ations of the tongue, throat, and tonsils. And although as early as 
1570, Valles, the surgeon of Philip II. of Spain, declared the fault to 
lie in the hearing, it was only in quite modern times that this useless 
and cruel practice was abandoned. 

But at last a brighter day dawned for deaf-mutes throughout the 
world, and the poorest and most friendless were to participate in the 
blessings of that education which as yet had been only extended to 
few, and those mostly of the higher classes. For in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century were born the Abbé de l’Epée in France, and 
in Germany Samuel Heinicke, who with the Scotchman, Thomas 
Braidwood, were the first founders of special institutions for the edu- 
cation and training of deaf-mutes in all ranks of society. But before 
entering more closely upon this subject, I will quote an extract from 
Dr. Buxton’s article in Chambers’ Encyclopedia which bears upon 
this question of special training. 


The mental condition of the deaf and dumb is so peculiar, so entirely un- 
like that of any other branch of the human family, that it is extremely difficult, 
without very close thought, to obtain an accurate conception of it. Sometimes 
the deaf are compared with the blind, though there exists no proper ground of 
comparison between them. Except that the blind are more dependent than the 
deaf and dumb, the relative disadvantages of the two classes do not admit of a 
moment’s comparison. The blind man can be talked with and read to, and is 
thus placed in direct intercourse with the world around him. Domestic converse, 
literary pleasures, political excitement, intellectual research are all within his 
reach. The person born deaf is utterly excluded from them. The two afflictions 
are so essentially dissimilar that they can only be spoken of by way of contrast. 
Each of them affects both the physical and mental constitution, but blindness, 
which is a grievous bodily affliction, falls but lightly on the mind, while the 
effect of deafness is the extreme reverse of this. It touches only one bodily organ, 
and that not visibly, but the calamity which befalls the mind is one of the most 
desperate in the catalogue of human woes. The deprivation under which the 
born deaf labours is not merely or so much the exclusion of sound, as it is the 
complete exclusion ofall that information and instruction which are conveyed to 
our minds, and all the ideas which are suggested to them by means of sound. 
The deaf know almost nothing because they hear nothing. We who do hear 
acquire knowledge through the medium of language, through the sounds we hear 
and the words we read every hour. But as regards the deaf and dumb speech 
tells them nothing because they cannot hear, and books tell them nothing 
because they cannot read; so that their original condition is far worse than that 
of persons ‘ who cannot read nor write’ (one of our most common expressions for 
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extreme ignorance) ; it is that of persons who neither read nor write, nor hear nor 
speak ; who cannot ask for information if they want it, and could not understand 
you if you wished to give it to them. Your difficulty is to understand their 
difficulty, and the difficulty which first meets the teacher is how to simplify and 
dilute his instructions down to their capacity for receiving them. 


This difficulty here mentioned was, as we have seen, only 
grappled with and overcome in isolated cases, and, if we except the 
Spanish monasteries of Ponce and Bonet, no institutions to meet this 
crying want were ever thought of until the second half of the 
eighteenth century. The Abbé de l’Epée was born at Versailles on 
November 25, 1712. 

The way in which his attention was called to the special training 
of deaf-mutes was in this manner. Having occasion to visit a 
certain widow in Paris, he found her on his arrival absent from 
home, and only two young girls, her daughters, sitting in the room 
and sewing. The girls received the Abbé respectfully, but in total 
silence. To all questions he addressed to them they made no 
answer. Upon the arrival of the mother, the good priest expressed 
his surprise at this extraordinary behaviour of her daughters. ‘ Ah, 
sadly answered the woman, ‘it is not their fault; they were both 
born deaf and dumb.’ The Abbé, filled with pity, asked if there 
were no means of helping them, and the mother told him that a 
priest, the Father Vanin (who, with the Abbé Deschamps, had made 
some efforts on behalf of the deaf and dumb), had for some time 
instructed them, but since his death there was no one else to do it. 
This was the inducement which caused the Abbé de l’Epée to begin 
his first institution for deaf-mutes at Paris in 1760, where he con- 
tinued to work indefatigably until his death, which took place in 
1789. His memory is still, and will ever be held in veneration, 
and in Paris an annual dinner is given to the deaf and dumb in that 
city on the anniversary of his birth. He was succeeded in his 
labours by the Abbé Sicard, Bebion, and others. 

A writer in the Penny Cyclopedia says of de l’Epée :— 

While the good Abbé, with that frankness which formed a beautiful feature 
in his character, solicited the examination and judgment of the learned upon his 
method, his rivals shrouded their proceedings under a veil of mystery. The Abbé 
devoted his life and his fortune, except a bare supply for his own wants, to the 
service of the class he had taken under his protection. Pereira refused to disclose 
his method except for a large recompense, and Heinicke, in addition to receiving 
payment from the rich, had four thousand crowns annually allowed him by the 
Grand Duke of Saxony. Both these persons made the art they professed an 
interested speculation ; the Abbé de l’Epée only tolerated the rich, he was proud 
of being the instructor of the poor and ignorant. 


Samuel Heinicke was born in Germany in 1729, and died in 
1790. He perfected the oral system of Amman, and commenced his 
work at Dresden in 1754. From 1768 to 1778 he taught a great 
number of deaf-mutes at Eppendorf, near Hamburg, but in the latter 
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year he removed to Leipzig, and there founded an institution under 
the patronage of Frederick Augustus of Saxony. Heinicke. rested 
the principal stress of his instruction upon the learning of speech, 
and held the sign-language to be unnecessary and even perilous. 
He was soon involved in a controversy with de l’Epée, and as out of 
mercenary motives he concealed his method and only pointed to the 
results, the Abbé had a great advantage over him in the opinion of 
their contemporaries. 

Professor Fornari, in his Sordo muto che parla, gives us the 
following summary of both these systems. Of de l’Epée’s he says: 


1. The education of the deaf and dumb should be transferred to the eye, as 
that which cannot enter by the door (the ear) can be introduced by the window 
(the eye). 

2, The visible form of our language is alone suitable to the deaf and dumb, then 
writing, and to this form their acquisition of language should be restricted. 

3. Ideas have no more affinity for their symbols in sound, than for those in 
writing. 

4, All then lies in translating into writing that arbitrary and conventional 
link which unites speech with thought. 

5. The deaf and dumb can indeed learn to speak, but the results do not by any 
means correspond with the time and labour required, and therefore have no practical 
importance, and would not be an equivalent for the loss which the mental educa- 
tion would suffer from the absence of the voluntary extension of mechanical 
(mimic) exercises. 

6. The use of the manual alphabet by the deaf and dumb supplies their aptitude 
to speak. 

7. Every deaf-mute who is not imbecile is in possession of the language of 
gestures, which is to him a mother tongue. 

8. To instruct the deaf and dumb in our language, which is a foreign language 
to him, and generally to instruct him, one has continually to employ his mother 
tongue (signs) as a medium, as anyone who can speak would have were he to 
learn a foreign language. 

9. Whatever may be the intelligence of the deaf and dumb, their language of 
gestures remains limited and unequal to their requirements; the teacher ought 
therefore to aim, as a primary thing, at developing and perfecting, materially and 
formally, this essential means of acquiring knowledge, so that it may suffice as an 
exclusive means of instruction. 

10. Such an improvement is best pursued in the manner most conformable to 
the object, after the rules and forms of the language which the deaf and dumb shall 
learn ; so that such modes of expressing himself shall differ only from writing by 
being the signs of the hand (manual alphabet). 

11. There is no impediment to the said culture of signs. 

12. The language of signs is the one form in which the deaf and dumb can 
think, 


So far de ’Epée. Heinicke, on the contrary, says : 


1. Human thought is not so possible either by gestures or by writing as by the 
spoken word only. 

2. The deaf-mute desires to be taught to speak and read aloud, 

3. He cannot remember the infinite variety of the complex combination of 
‘written letters to serve his purpose in writing. 
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4, The deaf-mute cannot advance to and acquire abstract ideas by means of 
gestures and writing, but solely by the use of spoken language. 

5. The method of de l’Epée, which is to teach language to the deaf by gestures 
and writing, is to be altogether rejected, because it makes them no better than 
writing machines. 


6. My method has made extraordinary progress in two or three years, and 
enables the pupil, awake or dreaming, to think in spoken language. 

7. The true method of instructing the deaf-mute should be based solely on 
spoken language, and this on the palate or touch, which takes the place of the 
absent ear. 

8. He can employ the manual alphabet, but only to associate ideas. 

9. For signs of ideas and for thinking, there is nothing for the deaf and dumb 
but speaking and writing. 


The experience of more than a century has proved Heinicke to be 
right, and his adversaries to be wrong; but in spite of his system of 
teaching being now held to have been a mistaken one, the gratitude 
of mankind is due to the Abbé de l’Epée for his large-hearted and 
disinterested charity, which took pity upon those for whom others 
had no pity, viz. the deaf-mutes, who were most numerous amongst 
the poorest. He gathered them in from the streets and alleys, 
devoting his life and fortune to the amelioration of their sad state, 
and laid the foundation for all that benevolence has done and is 
doing for them in modern times. ‘ As his labours increased,’ says 
Dr. Buxton, ‘he invited others to his assistance, and they were 
thus enabled to carry the light of instruction elsewhere, and to keep 
it alive when he was no more. After his death his assistant, the 
Abbé Sicard, succeeded him. Four years afterwards his school was 
adopted by the French Government, and now exists as the Institu- 
tion Nationale of Paris. A pupil of this institution, M. Laurent 
Clerc, on being applied to in 1816, consented to go to the United 
States with Dr. Gallaudet, the founder and first principal of the 
American Asylum, and he became, like de ’Epée in the Old World, 
the father of the deaf and dumb in the New World.’ 

About the same time that the Abbé de l’Epée opened his little 
school in Paris, Thomas Braidwood established in Edinburgh the first 
asylum for deaf and dumb in the United Kingdom. He began at 
first with one pupil, and this asylum became the model and parent of 
all the edrlier British schools for deaf-mutes. Its local name of 
Dumbiedikes recalls to one’s mind Sir Walter Scott’s Heart of 
Midlothian. 

The next asylum founded in the United Kingdom was in 1792, 
and it was called ‘an asylum for the support and education of 
indigent deaf and dumb children.’ It owed its origin to the exertions 
of the Rev. Henry Cox Mason, rector of Bermondsey, and the Rev. 
John Townsend. This institution was opened at Bermondsey with 
six pupils, and it was soon found necessary to erect a larger building. 
This was done in the Old Kent Road, and the foundation stone was 
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laid in 1807, by the late Duke of Gloucester, who became its muni- 
ficent patron. Upwards of 4,500 deaf-mutes have received its 
benefits, and it has now over 320 children under its care. The 
children of poor parents are apprenticed to various trades, and 1,730 
children have thus been apprenticed during the last seventy years, at 
a cost of over 16,0001. In 1875 their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales opened a branch asylum at Margate. The 
oral system is here, as in most other places, displacing the old con- 
ventional sign system, and I here quote an extract from the head- 
master’s, Mr. Elliott, last report : 


The teacher's object is to get the children to learn as far as possible like hearing 
children. Having then given them the power to utter definite sounds and to 
imitate them, it is possible to build up words by combining such sounds, and for 
the pupils at this stage to say words. The next point is to give the pupils so much 
of ordinary spoken language as will enable one to converse with them on simple 
topics, and supply the means of explaining more abstruse points in instruction. If 
this colloquial language is mastered, it will enable the deaf not only to learn by 
the same medium as ordinary children—namely, spoken language, but in its ex- 
pression by writing will enable them far more readily to understand the language 
of books than the ‘signs,’ a medium in some respects quite alien and almost 
antagonistic to such language. It is very difficult for the non-professional to 
realise the difficulty of this task, or to accurately gauge the progress to be made 
ina given time. Those with the advantage of hearing use the same words and 
forms of expression thousands and thousands of times. What wonder then if a 
poor deaf child stumbles when using a word which he has never heard, and has 
spoken only for a limited period and comparatively a few times. The forms of 
expression are, so far as they are known, taken up and used by the children in their 
intercourse with each other; and further, those points which they have mastered, 
some of which represent some of the more difficult points of deaf-mute instruction 
generally, they have taken up more quickly than is usually the case under the 
instruction by signs. Their utterance too, of the words and phrases they know, 
is quite intelligible. To the point of intelligibility great attention is paid, and 
further improvement may still be anticipated. 


Mr. Elliott adds that those children who cannot be taught to 
articulate are educated under the old sign system, but it appears that 
the proportions are seventy-four per cent. for the oral and twenty-six 
per cent. for the sign system. He further adds: 


One more point I may notice, which I confess is somewhat a surprise to me. 
It is that the children take the same amount of interest in the instructions that 
the children do who are taught by signs; and this remark applies equally to 
those who learn the mechanical utterance of sounds. They sign to each other in 
natural signs out of school. To forbid this would be cruel to them, and almost 
impossible to carry out. I believe no such prohibition exists in the best oral 
schools. But there is an absence of signs in the schoolroom and no dactylology 
(conventional signs), and the attempt is made to lead the children to disregard 
signs altogether in favour of the more effectual and educated medium of com- 


munication, speech. 


An interesting fact which has occurred in the recent history of this, 
the oldest institution in England, is a legacy bequeathed to it of 100/., 
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free of duty, by an ex-pupil, Elizabeth Jones, who was admitted in 
1819, being then an orphan, and apprenticed by the charity to a 
dressmaker in Gloucester in 1824. 

From these two institutions thus founded sprang up others in 
different places throughout the kingdom : at Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Doncaster, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, and others, and 
amounting, according to the latest returns, to forty-six. 

In September 1874 the London School Board found that there were 
over 340 deaf and dumb children within their jurisdiction who were 
not attending any school or receiving proper instruction. A scheme 
was drawn up and approved, suggesting that centres of instruction 
should be opened in the most populous parts of the metropolis, where 
the largest number of deaf-mute children were known to reside, 
These schools were placed under the superintendence of the Rev. 
William Stainer, and in connection with them this gentleman has, by 
the aid of several charitable persons, especially some deaf and dumb 
ladies, established homes for these children. What these are will be 
best explained in the words of his own report: 
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The classes were at first thinly attended, owing to the children, who form a 
small portion of the population, being scattered over so wide an area that each 
centre was only available for the few who happened to live in the immediate 
i neighbourhood, while others at a greater distance still remained unprovided for, 
To remedy this a house was taken as an experiment, and fitted up as a temporary 
Ht home, where the children could reside from Monday till Friday, so as to be near 
| their school during the five schooldays. This was done by private benevolence, as 
funds could not be supplied out of the rates, the use of whichis limited by the 
Education Act to educational purposes, and are therefore not available for the 
maintenance of these children. A small weekly sum is gladly paid by the parents 
and guardians of these children, though this does not cover the expenses. Several 
deaf and dumb ladies of good social position became deeply interested in the object, 
and sympathising with the children in whose affliction they participated, undertook 
to collect money to carry on the work. 


It appears from a later report that four such homes, called * The 
a) Ladies’ Christian Homes for Deaf and Dumb Children,’ are now in 
existence, but it is only owing to great exertions on the part of Mr. 
Stainer and his coadjutors that they are kept afloat, as they are 
entirely dependent upon private charity. The children in these Board 
Schools are taught on the oral method, ten or twelve children and one 
teacher to a class, and that with the best results. The increased 
usefulness of the homes is shown by the largely increased number of 
attendances entered in the school registers. Such a work as is here 
being done by Mr. Stainer should certainly not be left to languish in 
so rich and philanthropic a metropolis as we are always taught 
to believe London to be. 





But no notice of the education of our deaf and dumb children 
would be complete without a mention of one who, although not an 
Englishman, has devoted himself so unselfishly to the education of 
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our children who belong to his creed, and for whom there was no pro- 
vision until he took the matter up. I allude here to the ‘ Belgian de 
l'Epée,’ Monsignor de Haerne, founder of the only Roman Catholic 
Institution in England for deaf-mutes. His first connection with the 
deaf and dumb commenced fifty-three years ago, when he was ap- 
pointed vicar of the Flemish village of Moorslede. Here he found 
several deaf-mute children without any education, and he instructed 
them, with the aid of a nun acquainted with the conventional sign 
system, to which they added articulation. Being soon after removed 
to the College of Boulers as professor of rhetoric, he was obliged to 
abandon for a time his deaf-mute pupils, to whom, however, he 
remained much attached. To make use of his own words, ‘ touched 
by their sense of gratitude, I desired again to undertake that work, 
and I was attracted to it again by a new disposition of Providence 
no less than by a taste for the occupation.’ In 1830 Monsignor de 
Haerne was elected a deputy to the Belgian Parliament, and soon 
after the Archbishop of Malines called him to undertake the direction 
of the Royal Institution for Deaf and Dumb Girls at Brussels. 

In 1867 he read a paper on the Education of the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind, before the Catholic Congress at Malines, and a short extract 
from this, and his own words subsequently, will show how circum- 
stances led to his founding an institution for his co-religionists in 
England. 


The propagation of the charity for the deaf and dumb is to be extended to all 
countries in the world, wherever Christianity penetrates; because the education of 
the deaf and dumb is a religious and moral work, existing only in Christian 
countries, or in countries under Christian rule, such as the British Colonies, in all 
of which that charity is founded, except in the largest, the Indian Empire. I had 
been induced to cast my eyes upon the immense British Colonies of India by 
reading the Annual Report of the Columbian Institution at Washington for 1864, 
in which I read that the old barbarous practice amongst Pagans of killing the 
deaf-mute children as useless beings was still in use in India and other Asiatic 
countries. My heart bled on reading this, and I resolved to do all that I could to 
find a remedy for such a monstrous evil. 

The first step to be taken was to have recourse to an institution already existing 
for these unfortunate creatures; but I was soon told by my English friends to 
whom I spoke, that as India is a dependency of England I ought to begin by 
founding an institution in the centre in preference to the extremities.’ 


This work he began by opening a small institution at Hands- 
worth Woodhouse, near Sheffield. The number of applicants for 
admittance increasing rapidly, necessitated the purchase of larger 
premises. These were obtained in Boston Spa, near Tadcaster, in 
Yorkshire. The charity is called after the philanthropic Anglo- 
Saxon Archbishop, ‘St. John of Beverley’s Institution for Catholic 


1 Since writing the above Monsignor de Haerne has realised his desire; the first 
deaf-mute institution having just been founded in the Bombay Presidency, under the 
auspices of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. At present only boys, of which in 
Bombay alone there are 2,012 deaf-mute, are instructed. 
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Deaf and Dumb,’ and educates at present about a hundred children of 
both sexes, besides taking charge of several adult deaf-mutes whose 
education has been neglected. It is under the care of Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. The boys are taught such trades as 
the rather limited accommodation will admit of, and the girls learn 
domestic work, needlework plain and fancy, and dressmaking. It is 
to be regretted that this meritorious work is comparatively little 
supported by English Catholics, but no doubt, if its existence and 
history were more widely known, it would soon cease to labour under 
those temporal disadvantages which now press somewhat heavily upon 
it. The other Roman Catholic Institutions in Great Britain are at 
Smyllum, near Lanark, which, founded by the Sisters of Charity in 
1863, educates on an average thirty children at a time, and at Cabra, 
near Dublin, where the males are under the direction of Christian 
Brothers and the females of Dominican nuns. The Jews, never 
behindhand where a work of charity is concerned, have two insti- 
tutions, both in London—one at Notting Hill, and one called ‘ The 
Training College and School for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb,’ in Fitzroy Square. This last owes its origin to the benevo- 
lence of the late Baroness Meyer de Rothschild. The success which 
attended the introduction of the oral system in the Jews’ Deaf and 
Dumb Home, which she had founded, determined the Baroness to 
extend its blessings to every creed and race, and to establish a Training 
College for male and female teachers, and a school in which the deaf 
and dumb of all classes and denominations should be taught to speak. 
This was opened in 1871, and has for President the Earl Granville, 
and for Vice-Presidents the Duke of Westminster, Lord Rosebery, 
and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. Mr. William Van Praagh is the 
principal, and he has gratuitously trained teachers for the London 
School Board, Sisters of Charity belonging to the Institutions at 
Boston Spa and Smyllum, and teachers of other bodies. 

The increase of institutions, and the interest taken in them, 
demanded an increased supply of teachers. Time and patience are 
two essential things required for teaching the deaf and dumb, and it 
has been well said that ‘a teacher of the deaf and dumb, duly im- 
pressed with his task, spends half his life in learning his art, and 
the other half in teaching it.’ Now it is a fact to which Mr. Van 
Praagh calls attention, that until comparatively recent times the 
vocation of a teacher was considered one which any decently educated 
man or woman could undertake without special training. But in 
our days it is acknowledged that teaching, like other professions, 
requires a special training, and hence arises the fact that training 
colleges for this purpose are numerous in our own and other countries. 
If this be necessary for the teaching of children who have all their 
faculties, how much more must it be necessary for a vocation requir- 
ing so much patience and special knowledge as that of a competent 
teacher of the deaf and dumb! This is a work which authorities 
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upon the subject agree can be particularly well done by women. 
The principal of the Ealing Training College, Mr. Kinsey, says: 
‘Get good women teachers; they are generally kinder and more 
gentle than men. The chief requisite in a teacher should be love for 
the pupil.’ That seems to me to exist more in women than in men. 
You cannot train them to that. And Mr. Van Praagh says: ‘Since 
training and employing female teachers, I have found them to be 
most efficient, and I now consider that female teachers are quite as 
efficient as male ones.’ In answer to a question as to whether boys 
do not become effeminate under female teaching, Mr. Kinsey says, 
‘the discipline upon that head is the most perfect I ever saw in my 
life.” The Rev. Mr. Stainer adds this testimony: ‘ All my assistants 
are females. I have twelve female teachers in the classes I superin- 
tend under the London School Board, and I believe that female 
teachers are generally more efficient for the work, especially for 
young children. But for boys, from twelve upwards, male teachers 
will have to be appointed.’ Here I can speak somewhat from 
personal experience. The institution at Boston Spa, both boys and 
girls, are taught by women (Sisters of Charity), and in spite of the 
tender kindness with which these Sisters treat their afflicted pupils, 
the boys are, asa rule, fine manly fellows, and anything but ‘soft.’ 
They delight in cricket and football, and all the difference I can see 
between them and other schoolboys is that their manners are rather 
more refined, as would naturally be the case with lads who pass their 
lives with those who not only are ladies by birth and education, but 
also whose religious profession imposes upon them a particular gentle- 
ness of manner. That this is felt to be so by parents is proved by 
the answer made to me by a Protestant mother to my question why 
she had sent her boy to a Catholic Institution. * You see, my poor 
lad is only delicate, and I thought kind ladies like the Sisters would 
be gentler with him and take more care of him than if I sent him 
amongst men.’ 

The training of suitable teachers, whether male or female, has 
therefore become a question of vital importance, if we are to educate 
our deaf-mutes as they are capable of being, and therefore should 
be, educated. In 1857 Mr. Van Asch, a teacher from the Rotterdam 
Institution, came to this country for the purpose of giving private 
tuition. He was followed by Mr. Van Praagh. These and Mr. 
Arnold’s private school at Northampton, and the Jewish School at 
Notting Hill, under the management of Mr. Schontheil, were the only 
places where any training in the oral system could be got. Under 
these circumstances, the Ealing Society for the training of teachers 
on the oral system was formed in 1877, with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as President, and a number of influential people as Vice- 
Presidents and Patrons. Mr. Kinsey is the principal, and the 
secretary is Dr. David Buxton, many years head-master at Liverpool, 
and well known for his writings and exertions on behalf of deaf- 
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mutes. Its object is to ‘train teachers, governesses, and relations 
of the deaf, so as to make them thoroughly acquainted with the oral 
system, both in theory and practice; to instruct children by the 
same method, and by diffusing a knowledge of the system and of its 
manifest advantages, promote its extension as widely as possible, and 
make it available for every class in the community.’ 

Thus, after more than a century of trial of both the ‘sign’ and 
the ‘ oral’ systems, public opinion has definitely decided in favour of 
the latter, which may be shortly said to give to the deaf-mute the 
means of expressing himself in articulate common speech, so as to be 
understood by every one, and to enable him to hear with his eyes— 
that is, to read speech by the movement of the lips of those who 
speak to him, and so to understand that which is said to him. 
Common sense tells us that if this can be done successfully, as it is 
done, it removes at once the barriers which kept the deaf-mute from 
mingling freely with his fellow-creatures, and thus such an education 
must prove an incalculable blessing to him. An International Con- 
gress of Teachers and others interested in deaf-mutes was held in 
1880 at Milan, and was attended by delegates from all parts of the 
world. The wonderful results obtained in the Italian schools under 
such teachers of the oral method as the Abbés Tarra and Balestra 
and Fathers Marchio and Pendola demonstrated the infinite 
superiority of this system over that of the ‘signs,’ and caused it to 
be adopted not only in England, America, and other countries, but 
also in the very home of the opposition method itself—France. 
An extract from a private letter upon this subject from one of the 
teachers at Sienna may prove of interest to my readers. She says: 
‘I have taught the deaf for seventeen years, six by means of signs, 
and the rest by the spoken word (parole), and I can conscientiously 
say I would not return to the old method—above all, not for religious 
instruction. Signs must always be equivocal in their meaning and 
wanting in precision in rendering ideas, especially abstract ideas, 
such as spiritual things. Signs being by their nature material, I 
often found myself embarrassed in trying to convey to my pupils’ 
minds certain abstract things. This difficulty is removed by oral 
instruction. The children themselves are brighter and more intelli- 
gent under this system. Their health, too, is better than formerly. 
They take a great interest and pride in learning, and when visitors 
come, the first question they ask is, ‘‘Can they speak ?” and if the 
visitor happens to be a deaf-mute who only signs, they cry out com- 
passionately, “ Oh, the poor deaf and dumb!” As to the lip-reading, 
the children have acquired such facility in this as to seize hold of the 
words almost before they have left the lips of the speaker, and when 
persons who are with them do not wish them to know what they are 
saying, they are obliged to turn away their heads or keep their hand 
over the mouth. The French,’ the good Sister goes on to say, ‘ who 
came prepared to oppose this method, are astonished at the results 
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obtained by us, and the “ Dames de Nevers” (another religious 
order) who have an institution at Bordeaux, having adopted the new 
method, thank the good God now for having given them the courage 
to try it.’ 

This decision of the Milan Congress was confirmed and 
strengthened by another International Congress held at Brussels in 
the August of 1883. The Times says : 


Many old friends and fellow-labourers who met at Milan have met again. 
The eloquent President of that famous gathering, the Abbé Tarra, of Milan, is 
here to represent Italy. France sent the present and former Directors of the 
National Institution at Paris, and others who are eminent in professional and 
official rank. From the United States have come the Honble. G. G. Hubbard, the 
first President of the Clarke Institution in Massachusetts ; Dr. Peet, the President 
of the New York Institute; Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, the descendant of the 
founder of the first American Institution, and brother of the principal of the 
Washington Institution. England was represented by Mr. St. John Ackers, 
honorary secretary of the Ealing Training College; with Mr. Kinsey, principal; 
Dr. Buxton, secretary; and other ladies and gentlemen connected with the same 
Society ; the Rev. William Stainer, superintendent of the deaf and dumb classes 
of the London School Board; Mr. R. Elliott, head-master of the Old Kent Road 
Asylum; Mr. Van Praagh and Mr. Schéntheil, of the two Jewish Institutions, 
and other gentlemen from the provincial institutions. Also Dr. Hirsch, of Rotter- 
dam, and M. Leon Vaisse, two of the oldest teachers in the world; Monsignor 
Canon de Haerne, member of the Corps Législatif, a man of great eminence in the 
literary and scientific world, and a well-known promoter of the education of the 
deaf and dumb of the members of his Church in England and Belgium; Frére 
Cyrile, of the Brussels Institute; Seior Villabrille, from Spain; Dr. Treibel, of 
Berlin, and Herr Hugentobler; Dr. Allings, of Gréningen ; besides many others. 


This, therefore, was a really representative gathering of deaf and 
dumb teachers from all parts of the globe, and the confirmation by 
such an assembly of the resolution as to the adoption of the oral 
system come to at Milan three years before requires no comment. 

Most of the Belgian institutions were visited by the members of 
the Congress, but space and also the fear of wearying my readers will 
only permit me to record the one paid to the Royal Institution at 
Brussels. 


Here (again vide the Times) representations and tableaux vivants were given by 
the female pupils. These were all, except the last, which was patriotic, of a 
religious character; and it is only just to say that while the artistic effect was 
admirable, and testified to great pains and care being taken to work up so many 
deaf children to so complete a result, good taste and the sense of reverence was 
never transgressed. Alternately with the representations by the deaf pupils were 
given musical performances by the blind pupils of the institution. In all that had 
gone before there was nothing unusual, but the next exhibitions were certainly 
exceptional. One was a chorus or chant, in which the singers were deaf and dumb 
inmates of the institution. Of course a ‘ musical ear’ at once detected the variations 
of tone; the performance would not have satisfied a chef d’orchestre. Still it was 
a very extraordinary exhibition, and brought to mind the saying of Dr. Johnson in 
regard to another exceptional performance of which he was the witness: ‘The 
wonder is not that they can do it so well, but that they can do it all.’ After this 
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came an address of thanks to the President and visitors, spoken by a blind deaf- 
mute. The speaker was a young woman who in childhood had become deaf, was 
educated at the institution as an ordinary pupil, and then became blind. Thus 
deaf and blind, her speech became of the greatest value to her. It has been 
preserved and developed, and now she expresses all her own thoughts and wishes 
by speech, and is communicated with by a system of gestures and spelling on the 
hands, which has been applied and developed by the Sisterhood who instruct her 
and the pupils who are her companions. Her appearance is intelligent and 
pleasing, and there is a remarkable absence of that cheerless and distressful look 
which is so often apparent in the faces of the blind of every country. 


In another issue the Times says : 


The most remarkable feature of the Congress was that, after the lapse of three 
years, and in a more widely representative gathering, the decision of the Congress 
held at Milan in 1880 in favour of the pure oral system was accepted and acquiesced 
in as final, and thus practically confirmed with perfect unanimity. 


Although perfect unanimity prevails as to the system of teaching 
to be adopted for the deaf and dumb, there still seems to be some 
difference of opinion as to the comparative merits of ‘ internat’ and 
‘externat ’—that is, of boarding and day schools forthis class of children. 
The supporters of the latter ground their arguments upon the fact of 
home life always being the best for children. The Rev. Mr. Stainer, 
whose schools are day schools, said in 1881, at a meeting of masters 


at Doncaster : 


I confess, if your institutions were not so large, I should prefer institutions to 
the homes of many of these children. One poor mother brought a child to me, and 
I said, ‘I don’t want to take your child from you.’ She said, ‘ You must,’ and 
then went on to explain circumstances which I cannot relate; and she added, 
‘I should like to bury it.’ That is unfortunately the feeling of a great many of the 
poorer classes, especially in the east of London, where I have worked many years. 


A letter which I have received from the same gentleman since I 
began this article says : 


Respecting day schools, which I so strongly advocated when I first commenced 
my work under the Board ten years ago, I must say that experience has modified 
those views, as far as they related to deaf children of the humbler classes in the 
metropolis. For although it sounds well in theory to say that we should treat 
these children exactly the same as those who have all their faculties, we find by 
experience that they require different treatment at every step. The majority of 
them coming from their own homes have to be brought to school and fetched from 
school to avoid the dangers of the London streets. In school for the most part 
they require individual teaching, limiting the numbers of the children in the 
initiatory stages to six or eight under one teacher. To conclude that a deaf child 
attending a day school about twenty hours a week requires no further instruction, 
moral training, and religious teaching, is certainly a mistake ; and how far such 
training can be carried out by those unacquainted with the peculiar idiosyncrasy of 
deaf children, as ordinary parents or guardians are found to be, is a problem yet 
upsolved, but of the greatest importance as affecting the day-school system. I 
cannot help feeling that the homes I have established in connection with four out 
of the six schools under my superintendence provide the best means of supple- 
menting my work under the School Board. 
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Mr. Elliott expresses his opinion on this subject as follows : 

The advantages of an ‘internat’ I believe on the whole to exceed in number 
and importance those of the ‘externat,’ especially in the case of children whose 
parents live in the country districts. 

An ‘internat’ secures regularity of attendance at the lessons and their due 
preparation. It allows of an effectual oversight of the pupil’s conduct, and avoids 
the dislocation between the teachings and practice of school and the often objec- 
tionable conditions and doings of home, and therefore gives full scope for the 
formation of the religious and moral character. The highest physical condition 
possible, an important consideration in children of a constitutionally low physique, 
can be gained in a well-ordered institution, in which due consideration is given to 
diet, health, and sanitary conditions generally. Economy in management is 
another advantage of the ‘internat’; for larger numbers can be taught under the 
conditions most favourable to success. Again, as the deaf and dumb are 
scattered sparsely about the country, many, perhaps most of them, must under any 
circumstances leave their own homes, in order that they may be brought together 
in sufficient numbers to educate. 


Committees, governors, or whoever they may be who are held responsible for 
the care of the children, can easily see that their desires are in every respect 
efficiently carried out in an institution. 


As to the ‘ externat,’ Mr. Elliott’s opinion coincides with that of 
Mr. Stainer. 

Every one, with any knowledge of the subject, seems agreed upon 
the point that the education of the deaf and dumb should be a moral 
and religious one. It is a peculiar feature in this work that the 
greatest unanimity prevails amongst all those engaged in it, and that 
there is an entire absence of religious controversy. Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Jew seem in this matter to put aside their differences, 
and to be intent only upon doing the best they can for these afflicted 
members of society. 

The age at which the education of these children should commence 
is generally stated to be in the seventh or eighth year of age, but 
many institutions are obliged to take them much younger. Mr. 
Stainer has them from four years old, and at Boston Spa there are 
some as young as two years of age. These latter, who are known as 
‘the babies,’ are a source of never-ending amusement to the elder 
children, If their own education does not make much progress, for 
they learn only what they manage to pick up from those around them, 
they help to educate their older companions in tenderness and care 
for little ones. 

The numbers of deaf-mutes in the world are roughly calculated to 
be from 700,000 to 900,000, and of these 63 per cent. are said to be 
born deaf, the others losing their hearing by different accidents. 
The numbers of deaf-mutes in Great Britain amount probably to 
about 20,000. To meet the educational wants of these, there are on 
the face of the globe 397 institutions, containing 26,473 inmates 
of both sexes, and employing over 2,000 teachers. 

Australia has 2 institutions, Austria-Hungary 17, Belgium 10, 
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Brazil 1, Canada 7, Denmark 4, France 67, Germany 90, Great 
Britain and Ireland 46, Italy 35, Japan 2, Luxemburg 1, Mexico 2, 
Netherlands 3, New Zealand 1, Norway 7, Portugal 1, Russia 10, 
Spain 7, Sweden 17, Switzerland 11, United States 55, Bombay 1. 

The causes of deaf-mutism are, according to the Abbé Lambert 
and other authorities, damp atmosphere, uncleanliness, bad air in 
dwellings, certain occupations followed by the parents, such as 
laundresses, excavators, miners, weavers, and all who have to work in 
damp and badly ventilated places; the age of the parents, either when 
one or both are too young, or in cases where the mother is much older 
than the father (the opposite does not matter), developing in, rarely the 
first, but often the second and third generation of deaf-mute progeni- 
tors, scrofulous and nervous temperaments, marriages of consanguinity, 
a fault in the construction of the ear, fright, grief, or ill-treatment of 
the mother before the birth of her infant, awkwardness of midwives 
at the birth, exposure to cold directly after birth, and the innumerable 
maladies to which children are subject during teething, convulsions, 
fevers, and many other causes, some of which have not yet been 
fathomed. Drunkenness in one or other of the parents is also a predis- 
posing cause, and on this point a Swiss collector of statistics, M. Merkle, 
says that he found the fewest deaf-mutes or half-deaf in the wine dis- 
tricts and the most in the districts where spirit (eau de vie) was the 
favourite drink of the inhabitants. Canon Moufang, of Mayence, says 
that more than one-fourth of the deaf-mute children admitted to the 
institutions are the issue of marriages between relations, and the 
editor of the German Organ for Deaf and Dumb gives the following 
statistics upon the same subject :—‘ In Berlin the greater proportion 
of deaf-mutes is found amongst the Israelites, where consanguineous 
marriages are frequent, and the smaller number amongst the Catholics, 
to whom such marriages are forbidden. The proportions in that city 
are, amongst the Jews 1 in 675, the Evangelicals 1 in 2,175, and 
the Catholics 1 in 5,179.’ 

In China, on the contrary, where the law positively forbids such 
marriages, the numbers of deaf-mutes are very few. 

Much might be said about the means of keeping up all these 
institutions, but the subject is one too long for these pages. In all 
other countries but our own these institutions receive State aid, and 
it will not be beside the question here to quote a short extract from 
Dr. Buxton’s Notes on Progress. 


It is certainly not to our credit to know that in every country but our own, 
wherever the deaf are educated at all, they are educated with State aid. Even 
our fellow-subjects, when they live under a Colonial Government, freely tax 
themselves for the education of their deaf children. The British taxpayer, alone 
among all civilised Christian men, enjoys immunity from taxation for the instruc- 
tion of those who under the name of the ‘ abnormal classes,’ those without hearing, 
without sight, and without ordinary mental power, are the special care of even such 
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a poor nation as Norway, that country having as recently as 1881 consolidated and 
developed all its previous beneficent legislation for the compulsory education of 
the classes named. 


And Monsignor de Haerne says: 


It is a great honour for England to have abolished the slave trade. But there 
are thousands of slaves in the British Empire, viz. the deaf mutes, who are the 
true slaves of the ignorance or carelessness either of their parents or the Government. 
If England is justly proud of having to a great extent extirpated slavery in the 
world, ought she to fail in finding the necessary means for the deliverance of her 
national slaves at home ? 


In America the whole cost of board, clothing, and education, in 
almost every case, is undertaken by the State. In Belgium, according 
to the Communal Law of 1836, the charge of educating poor 
deaf and dumb children is laid on the commune, but when the 
commune itself is poor, which often happens, the cost is divided 
between it, the province, and the central government. A poor 
child is never refused at an asylum, and education is practically 
universal. Moreover, the Government gives large subsidies to the 
institutions, which, excepting one at Ghent, are all private ones. In 
Holland the institutions also receive considerable subsidies from the 
State. In France nearly all the institutions are private. The poor 
pupils are principally supported by the departments, and grants are 
given by public bodies. In all other countries the institutions are 
partially or entirely State-supported. 

A most interesting chapter might be written about those deaf 
mutes who, in spite of their infirmity, have attained to distinction in 
the arts, literature, and other walks of life. I think, however, sufficient 
has been said here to show that, with proper training, this section of 
the ‘abnormal classes ’ well repays the pains and expense which may 
be incurred in arriving at such a result. 

I cannot do better than to conclude in the words of one whom I 
have here often quoted.” 


We have to undertake a pacific crusade for this sublime universal mission, 
where moral influences are often the only, the strongest, and the most likely to 
succeed. 

Let us then march together, band in hand, to the conquest of so many souls 
now buried in darkness, and which we have to awaken to a salutary existence by 
lnowledge, and to eternal life by the grace of God. Yes, the voice of Christian 
humanity cries to us, Go about the quarters and streets of the world, pick up all 
the deaf and dumb you may find on your way, and bring them to the banquet of 
education. Urge them by all convenient means till our institutions, abundantly 
multiplied and fitted for our mission, are crowded, till they contain all the deaf 
and dumb they ought to contain. Let us hope that by the aid of God, who has 
evidently blessed this work for the last century, this wish may be accomplished by 
the end of the next century. 


2 Monsignor de Haerne. 


ELISABETH J. M. BLAcKBURN. 
Vou. XVI.—No. 92. ss 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ENGLAND AS A MARKET GARDEN. 


He can have but small claim to be considered a prophet who at the 
present time hazards the assertion that, before this nineteenth cen- 
tury changes its name, great changes will take place in British agri- 
culture. Already there are signs of a coming revolution, the 
necessity for which has been long apparent, though there is far from 
being any general agreement as to the direction it must take. The 
system of land cultivation so long cherished among us has received a 
blow which has struck hard and shattered it to such a degree that it 
totters to its fall; no concession on the part of landowners, and no 
amount of capital invested in what is usually termed high farming 
on the part of tenants, can avail to set matters right. These two 
parties, landowners and tenant farmers, most interested in land- 
culture as making their living out of it, have already tried their 
resources in these directions to the utmost, and the result has been 
ruinous alike to both. Landowners, from affluence, have been re- 
duced to poverty, and the tenants of farms—most of them, some 
years ago, men of capital—are now fast following each other into the 
Gazette. 

Leadenhall Street sank the profits of its ‘ magic strops’ in the 
stiff clays of Kelvedon, and, after a loud flourish of trumpets in favour 
of high farming, sounded an ignominious retreat—not soon enough, 
however ; for thousands of men of business, led astray by those delu- 
sive notes, followed in Mechi’s wake, and lost in this so-called high 
farming the savings of years of toil. For a time there was literally 
a grasping at land, when landowners attracted by wealthy tenants 
for security’s sake, as they imagined, and for a saving of trouble, were 
induced to add farm to farm under one occupier. Competition at 
the time ran high; for the old race of farmers became possessed with 
the same idea—that big farms and high farming alone would pay. 
Those who had capital went in for more land and expensive machinery, 
and those who had none, or, at any rate, not enough for their purpose, 
readily got from their bankers or elsewhere the accommodation they 
required. And what has been the result of this? The Gazette, and 
the long list of candidates seeking relief from the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Benevolent Fund, too truly tell the tale. 
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The present state of affairs with regard to the land itself appears 
to be this. Rents have fallen throughout the country 20, 25, and 
even 50 per cent. In some parts there are farms that can command 
no rent at all. They have been thrown upon the owners’ hands to 
becultivated or not, as they may have the means. Lord Derby, a very 
safe authority in these matters, speaking some short time since at a 
meeting of the Lancashire Agricultural Association, estimated the 
reduced value of the fee simple of the land ‘ at certainly 15 per cent., 
and, taking the country through, perhaps 20 per cent., as compared 
with what it was ten years ago.’ 

Is this depreciation permanent? Is it a matter of necessity ? 
Is there no remedy—none based upon some sound principle and sup- 
ported by statistics which can alone afford any reasonable and reli- 
able hope of success? Theoretical remedies there are in abundance, 
but theory has ever proved detrimental to land. What is needed is 
an appeal to the unanswerable argument of facts. Heavy Blue 
Books are, no doubt, to most persons a very uninviting study ; but 
Iam persuaded that for those interested in land there can be no 
more profitable employment of present time than a few hours spent 
in close examination of the columns of that admirable ‘ Annual State- 
ment ot the Trade of the United Kingdom’ compiled in the Custom 
House from documents collected in that department. 

This annual statement, by recording the importations of produce 
from foreign countries, has thrown light upon our own deficiencies, 
and pointed out the different items to which attention should be 
paid by those who are interested in the profitable cultivation of the 
wil. From the returns of 1882, which are now before us, it appears 
that ‘ articles of food for man and beast’ to the value of 38,179,146l. 
were imported into the country—articles of food ‘ which can be, and 
are, produced in this country.’ This large amount is over and above 
the sum paid to foreigners during the same period for ‘ wheat, wheat- 
meal, and flour,’ which reached 56,986,3611., and also quite inde- 
pendent of another sum of 13,525,654/. paid for imported ‘living 
animals and dead meat,’ not including bacon and hams and salted 
pork. 

It is to the items that make up the large sum of 38,179,146l. 
first mentioned that attention is especially called. To those who 
have never before gone into the question, the sum itself for the 
articles purchased must be startling in the extreme. It is upwards 
of 1/. an acre on the total acreage of cultivated land in England, 
which, according to the abstract of the agricultural returns issued 
by the Board of Trade, amounts to 32,101,909 acres. If retained by 
our own farmers instead of being sent out of the country, and equally 
distributed among them, it would pay the rental of every acre of land 
in cultivation and something more, for the ‘average aw zental of 
England does not come up to ll. an acre. / 

ss2 
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With the different items which make up this enormous aggregate 

—items which represent articles of daily consumption, the most 
' profitable of all farm produce, neglected by our large corn and stock 
farmers as individually beneath their notice, and produced only by 
small occupiers, but not in sufficient quantities to meet an increas- 
ing demand—we shall presently have to deal. It will be well, how- 
ever, first to show wherein the present system of land culture has 
failed, and how it is that, if persisted in, there is no other prospect 
than failure before it. 

Hitherto, in the most approved system of British farming, the 
wheat crop has been looked upon as the chief item. The value of 
farm land has been estimated by its produce of wheat, and the rent 
fixed accordingly. Corn averages, to a great extent, regulate the 
annual rental of arable farms in certain districts, and for a very long 
period before the reduced price of wheat and consequent strikes put 
a stop to it the wages of farm labourers were graduated by the same 
scale. The four-course system of husbandry so generally adopted on 
large farms is based upon the supreme importance of the wheat crop, 
and if the price of wheat fall below a certain limit and the quantity 
grown fail to compensate for the diminished price, the system no 
longer answers; the farmer must look elsewhere than to the wheat 
crop for his rent and his profit. So important to the agricultural 
interest has this one crop been considered that even the bolstering 
up of protection has been deemed requisite to keep up the price of 
it. All this happily is at an end. No artificial means, it may safely 
be asserted, will ever again be enacted to raise the price of wheat. 
It has fallen until its average value does not exceed 40s. the 
quarter, and it may without hesitation be asserted that there is 
nothing in the present or the future that can materially affect its 
value. 

Considering the amount of our population dependent upon bread 
for the bare support of life, this is a matter by no means to be re- 
gretted. It has fallen for the gain of the millions and the loss of the 
few, who have an ample remedy in their own hands if only they will 
bestir themselves to make use of it. 

The sooner the true state of the case with reference to the growth 
of wheat in this country is realised, the better it will be for both the 
owners and the occupiers of the land. There are still many among 
them who cling to protection, for county newspapers and farmers’ 
clubs from time to time revivify the delusion, though every man in 
his right senses ought now to be satisfied that, notwithstanding all 
that may be said about the attitude of foreign nations towards our- 
selves—their too general want of reciprocity—with us protection is 
stone-dead : the tongues of millions have pronounced its verdict. 

The only reasonable view with regard to the profitable growth of 
wheat in the future is that which takes the matter entirely out of the 
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hands of man—holding the seasons responsible for the depression in 
the price of wheat, and living upon hope that with an alteration in the 
seasons things will work themselves round and better crops be secured. 
It is quite true that with more favourable seasons, such as the present, 
better crops may be had than the late under-average returns; but will 
any alteration in the seasons lessen the influence of foreign competition, 
and give the farmer what he would call remunerative prices? Will 
his high farming, aided by favourable weather, make up in quantity 
the deficiency in the money value of his wheat crop? Will the 
growth of wheat ever again be regarded as the best paying crop for 
the producer? The foreign growers are, and for a long time have 
been, in possession of the wheat market ; they have entirely beaten 
our native growers in this one item. Wheat has all along been con- 
sidered the most important and profitable crop in British farming. In 
1882, as already stated, ‘wheat, wheat meal, and! flour’ to the value 
in round numbers of fifty-six millions were imported; and these 
enormous supplies came to us from all parts of the world—from 
countries widely opposite to each other in situation and in climate— 
from Northern and Southern Russia, from India, from America and 
Australia, from Canada and Chili, and elsewhere. Supplies such as 
these can never fail; they must increase rather than diminish, as 
colonisation goes on and new countries are opened for wheat-growing ; 
and as long as England’s credit is maintained, and there is English 
gold to purchase them, the supplies will, before all others, reach our 
ports. Continuous they must be, for the world’s harvest never ceases. 
There is at all seasons wheat ready for shipment somewhere. All the 
year through, in some places on the surface of the globe, harvest ope- 
rations are going on. In India, Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, and 
Algeria our springtime finds the corn lands ready. In California, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, France, Southern Russia, Germany, Den- 
mark, and parts of Canada, summer, earlier or later, as with ourselves, 
is the harvest season ; parts of Sweden and Norway, the greater part 
of Canada and central Russia, reap in autumn; early winter finds the 
Russian and Scandinavian harvest still unfinished ; and while winter 
lasts with us the harvest of Australia, New Zealand, and central 
South America is going on. As the stock of wheat increases, the 
facilities of transport increase also ; railways are within reach in all 
food-producing countries, and the carrying power of the world by sea 
is ever enlarging itself. Last year, according to the statement of the 
President of the Board of Trade, upwards of 700,000 tons of shipping 
were added to our mercantile fleet. 

Those interested in land must consequently dismiss from their 
calculation of its value all reference in future to home-grown wheat 
having an assumed price of more than 40s. a quarter, or a greater 
yield than a fair average of years under the existing system of culture 
can show. Wheat-growing can no longer be regarded as the paying 
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crop of a farm. In years gone by, before foreign competition so 
largely prevailed, a bad harvest at home, and even the prospect of a 
bad harvest, would serve to raise the price of wheat in a few weeks to 
double its value ; but home plenty or home scarcity can never again 
have more than the very slightest influence upon prices. It is appa- 
rently quite immaterial what quantity we grow, for the measure of 
our supply is not the yield of our own harvest, but what the harvest 
of the whole world will send us. The question, therefore, of vital 
importance at the present time to a large and important interest is 
this: If a wheat crop can no longer be relied upon for profit, is there 
any substitute—anything that can take its place, not wholly perhaps, 
but in part? Is there any partial alteration in the present system of 
land-culture which shall benefit both landlords and tenants, and put 
an end to the present state of depression and distress ? 

It is useless to speculate. The opinions of individuals, however 
well placed to grapple with this vexed subject, are worthless unless 
supported by facts. Statistics are the best, indeed the only, test of 
truth. If landlords and tenants would learn what is the best substitute 
for unprofitable wheat, they must study that most important Blue 
Book, the ‘ Annual Statement of Trade,’ to which attention has already 
been called. We have been favoured with a copy of a printed abstract 
of this weighty document, which presents at one view (pp. 4 and 5) 
the ‘articles of food for man and beast imported into the United 
Kingdom, showing the name of the articles and the declared value of 
the quantities imported, exported, and retained for home consumption 
in the years 1880, 1881, and 1882 respectively.’ This abstract, which 
is in the form of a pamphlet of only eight pages, entitled ‘ Customs 
Statistics,’ is a most valuable documest, containing just that sort and 
amount of statistical information which the land question at the pre- 
sent time so much needs. The publication of this abstract, which we 
believe is quite a new idea, reflects the greatest credit on the intelli- 
gent management of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Customs, leaving 
one thing only to be desired, which is, that it should be brought 
under the notice of every one interested in the cultivation of the 
land. It would entail but little trouble and very little extra expense 
if a copy of it were sent yearly to every owner and occupier of land 
just in the same way as the abstract of the agricultural returns is 
now sent by the Board of Trade. These two short documents—the 
latter detailing the different items of food, according to acreage, pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom, and the former the value of the items 
of a like character imported from foreign countries—would serve to 
teach our farmers upon the soundest data what articles of food are 
most in demand, and may most profitably be cultivated. As this 
pamphlet of ‘ Customs Statistics’ has only recently been drawn up, 
and is very little known at present, it may be useful on public grounds 
to examine it somewhat in detail. With a quaint humour that points 
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a shaft at the supineness of those for whom the Custom House re- 
turns ought to have the greatest interest, List 1, while recording the 
sum total of one year’s imports at 111 millions, states that they are 
‘articles of food, &c., that can be and are produced in the United 
Kingdom.’ The list contains thirty-three articles, and from it— 
omitting, for reasons above given, the different sorts of grain im- 
ported, and also living animals, and a further small sum for beer and 
ale and yeast—the following selection is made of articles, amounting 
in value to 38,179,146/., imported in the year 1882 :— 
Bacon and hams , “ ‘ ‘ . £7,772,063 
Pork, salted and fresh ; i f 583,797 
Poultry and game . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 501,008 
Butter , F . ; : . 11,350,909 
Cheese ‘ ‘ j i ‘ . 4,749,870 
Eggs . ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 2,385,263 
Lard . : : ‘ ‘ . 1,866,560 
Vegetables : 
Chicory . d ‘ ‘ . ; 94,750 
Hops , * ; ‘ ‘ . 2,962,631 
Onions , , ; , ‘ j 527,781 
Potatoes . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 5 997,120 
Tares é ; ‘ ‘ ; ; 134,994 
Vegetables unenumerated . , ‘ ‘ 416,409 
Fruit: 
Apples P P ‘ F ‘ ; 783,906 
Nuts ; ; , ‘ ‘ , 442.570 
Fruit preserved without sugar ‘ ‘ , 146,476 
Raw unenumerated . 2 ‘ : . 1,415,252 
Dried unenumerated ‘ ‘ ; , 147,987 


It must be obvious to any one who has the slightest knowledge of 
the subject, that the above items represent articles of produce suited 
to small farmers, and altogether unsuited to, and almost entirely ignored 
by, those large occupiers whose object it is to compete with foreigners 
in the growth of grain crops, especially wheat. The holdings of 
these men are on too extensive a scale to admit of attention being 
given to articles of this sort, which, notwithstanding they are admitted 
to be profitable, are still regarded as small matters requiring more 
personal care and trouble than it suits their convenience to bestow 
upon them. Where five or six farms have been given to one occupa- 
tion—an arrangement now so frequently seen—the off farms, as a 
rule, are tenanted by horsekeepers and a yardman, who looks after 
the fatting stock, without any dairy, and almost without a single 
head of poultry. Instead of thirty or forty calves being raised yearly, 
as would be the case if each farm were a separate occupation, the 
lean stock needed to consume the root crops and turn the straw into 
manure for the benefit of the wheat crop is all ‘ bought in,’ and the 
money so paid goes to make up the large aggregate of 9,271,9961., 
which, according to the ‘ Customs Statistics,’ was the year before last 
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sent out of the country to the impoverishment of our own breeders 
and the enrichment of foreigners, as the payment for imported ‘living 
animals.’ And, beyond the waste of money here shown, would not 
greater interest taken in home-breeding be a more effectual means 
of ‘ stamping out’ foot-and-mouth disease than any legal enactments 
against the importation of foreign stock—an importation concerning 
which there is so much grumbling at the present time, but which 
appears absolutely necessary on account of the deficiencies at home, 
which our present system of farming intensifies, if it does not wholly 
create. English graziers contend, according to the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture, that ‘they could feed the whole country if only they 
were granted an immunity from disease,’ and no doubt this is true; 
but certainly not under the present system of farming, which neglects 
the breeding of stock, and can record even less than two millions and 
a half ‘of cows, heifers in milk or in calf,’ as the whole breeding-stock 
of the United Kingdom. The prevalent neglect of cowkeeping not 
only renders necessary the large importation of foreign stock just 
alluded to, but also involves a very considerable loss in dairy pro- 
duce—a loss in butter and cheese alone amounting to eighteen mil- 
lions, which was the sum paid to foreigners last year for these 
necessary articles of food because our own farmers failed to provide 
the requisite supply of them. Dairies require personal attention; 
more than ever in these days, it is difficult to find servants to under- 
take them. They are the rightful employment of the wives and 
daughters of farmers; but even they, whose interest it is to care for 
them, are too frequently found to affect a spurious gentility, which 
leads them to ignore the farmyard and its surroundings, and to give 
an almost exclusive attention to the requirements of that higher 
social status which they imagine the extent of their occupations and 
possibly their own advanced education should give them. As if any 
degree of social status were in antagonism with usefulness, and use- 
fulness with true gentility; as if the pleasures of mental culture 
were incompatible with active bodily employment, and the charms of 
music out of harmony with some of nature’s sweetest melodies—the 
bleating of lambs, the lowing of cattle, the clucking of hens, and the 
cock-crowing in early morning. The importations of foreign dairies 
are greatly inferior to our own produce, and, with the charges for 
transit and other expenses, cannot yield a profit equal to what our 
farmers might gain. 

Referring once more to the ‘Customs Statistics,’ there appears 
the almost incredible sum of 2,305,263/. paid during the year for 
foreign eggs—articles of farm produce that can be had almost with- 
out any outlay, which do not involve on any farm, small or large, 
the additional rental of even one acre of land, and require only a 
certain amount of trouble to look after them. Every Englishman 
who has ventured upon an egg at a table @’héte breakfast in France, even 
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if he has been fortunate enough to find one that is fresh, must be aware 
how greatly superior in size and quality are the eggs from our own 
dairy farms. These foreign importations, as it appears, are in 
demand with us, but this can only be because they supply a pressing 
want arising from our own deficiencies. The soundness of imported 
eggs must always be a matter of doubt; the only guarantee that 
can be given is the very equivocal one, to be seen in certain shop- 
windows over large boxes of foreign eggs, ‘ Warranted to boil.’ 

It is a fact worthy of notice by all interested in land, that while 
for some years past the price of wheat has been gradually falling 
under the pressure of foreign vmportations, the prices of all other 
farm produce—meat, butter, cheese, eggs, &c.— notwithstanding the 
extent of foreign importations, have been gradually rising, and the 
rise still continues. 

There are two other items, viz. vegetables and fruit, which need 
some remark, for they figure in the ‘ Customs Statistics’ for very large 
sums—sums of money so large that they may well surprise the gene- 
rality of people, who, because they know that fruit and vegetables can 
be grown in the United Kingdom, are under the impression that all 
we require of these necessary commodities are grown here, and sold 
in our markets for the benefit, not of the foreigners who import so 
much, but of the native occupiers of the land, who fail to produce 
enough to supply the demand. In the year 1882 nearly one million and a 
half was the price paid for foreign onions and potatoes, and a little 
short of three millions for hops. Notwithstanding the additional 
amount of labour which the growth of vegetables entails, the returns 
per acre from land so cultivated are very largely in excess of that 
occupied by any grain crop whatever, as may be seen by the higher 
rental which market-garden grounds can afford to pay. With regard 
to hops, the difficulties about the tithe question no doubt may inter- 
fere with their cultivation, and the crop itself is also regarded as an 
uncertain one. Still it is not more uncertain here than in Belgium, 
whence our largest importations come; and considering the enor- 
mous profit made from hops in favourable seasons, it is hardly 
creditable to our farmers that these importations should be so 
large. 

It appears from the abstract that the sum paid for foreign fruit— 
such fruit as is ordinarily grown in our own orchards and gardens— 
now reaches nearly 2,500,000/. The demand for fruit in this country 
is very greatly on the increase, and the supply of our home produce 
by no means keeps pace with it. It has been calculated that at the 
present time our imports are equal to quite one half of our native 
growth. From the Customs returns it appears that ‘apples raw’ 
alone were valued in 1882 at 783,906/. Fruit is imported not 
only raw, but preserved with sugar and dried. Raw j 
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at 1,415,252/., and preserved and dried fruits, the former at 
146,476/., and the latter at 147,987/. Fruit comes to us from 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Spain, Portugal, the United 
States, and Canada. That which is grown here commands a far 
higher market value than that which is imported. It was proved 
at the late Apple Congress that our home-grown apples were 
not only more numerous in sorts, but far superior in quality to any 
grown elsewhere ; and the same may be said of all other sorts of fruit 
grown in the United Kingdom, for the quality of fruit depends upon 
its freshness, and is necessarily deteriorated by being packed for a sea- 
voyage. In a few counties in England there has been a slight 
increase in the acreage of orchards in the last ten years; but through- 
out the country very little as yet has been done to increase home 
supplies, so as to meet the increasing demand. Not only orchard 
produce, properly so called, but bush fruit—that is, currants, goose- 
berries, and raspberries—are very greatly in demand, and pay well for 
cultivation. Black currants, we have good reason to believe, are a 
most profitable crop. Within a mile or two of our own study there 
is a market gardener cultivating three or four acres of ground 
who from his own growth and from what he collected from the 
cottagers near, sent off to Manchester and elsewhere, while currants 
were in season last year, quantities that returned to him 3001. 
a week and sometimes more. A few miles further we can point out 
another small occupier who sent to Newcastle, last summer, no less 
than twenty-two tons of raspberries collected in thesame manner. These 
two small facts may serve to show not only that there is at the present 
time a demand for, and also a supply of, home-grown fruit, but that 
there are large sums to be made out of such small industries. 

The objection may be urged, if foreign growers can get the 
advantage over us in the growth of wheat, why not also in all other 
farm produce, notably in those different articles of food which are 
now under review? The cases are not parallel. We do not, and we 
cannot under any circumstances, grow sufficient corn for our own 
consumption. There is not the acreage at command. Take the fifty- 
six millions paid for wheat in the year 1882. This at 40s. the quarter 
represents twenty-eight millions of quartersof wheat, to produce which, 
at the very high average of four quarters per acre, would require seven 
millions of acres—that is, an addition of nearly one-fourth to the 
total acreage of land under cultivation of crops of all kinds. The 
fact is, we must be dependent on foreigners for our bread stuff ; and 
we may well be contented to receive supplies from them, for they can 
send us wheat at all seasons of the year and from every quarter of the 
globe, and moreover wheat suffers less in transport and is more easy 
of shipment than any other food commodity whatever. The case 
is very different with the articles included in the list above given. 
The whole of these, representing a total of thirty-eight millions 
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in value, are, from the nature of them, better suited for home growth 
than importation. They can be produced upon the quantity of 
land now in the hands of our farmers, without one additional acre 
being brought into cultivation, simply by a change of system—a 
partial change it need only be at present—the gradual diminution 
of the acreage now given to unprofitable wheat ; the multiplication 
of farms of smaller sizes, and greater encouragement given to mixed 
husbandry, to dairy produce, and all such necessary articles in our 
food supplies, which are better in quality and can command a better 
price when home-produced than when imported. 

Large farms, no doubt, there will be for some years to come, for 
farming is an amusement as well as a matter of business, and men of 
means may certainly more innocently and perhaps less expensively 
find amusement in experimental farming than in many other ways. 
As a matter of business, however, there must be an increasing diffi- 
culty, when large occupations become vacant, iu finding new tenants 
ready to embark sufficient capital in them. If farming in future is 
to afford a livelihood to both owners and occupiers of the soil, the all- 
important questions must be, how can land now best be cropped, and 
how best tenanted, so as insure the largest amount of profitable 
returns? It seems pretty certain that these two classes, landlords 
and tenants, must depend upon themselves and solve these questions 
by their own means, for there is but small hope of extraneous assist - 
ance. It is in vain to look for legislative interference in these days 
to give landlords a fair rental and tenants a reasonable profit. No 
appeal to Parliament to lessen the burdens upon land, even if granted 
to the fullest extent of the most zealous advocates, would meet the 
emergency ; nor will any compensation for ‘unexhausted improve- 
ments,’ in our opinion, offer such an inducement to men of capital 
as to lead them to invest in large wheat-growing farms, with the 
experience derived from the past, and so many other employments 
offering more remunerative returns. Compensation for unexhausted 
improvements may afford a slight gleam of hope to present occupiers ; 
but, if I mistake not, many of these who have sunk their 10,000L., 
15,000/., and even more, in arable farming, would gladly forego 
its doubtful benefit with contingent litigation, if only they could 
see their capital once more safe in Consols or some other good 
securities. 

The case of British agriculture, however painfully depressed at 
the present time, is not hopeless—far from it. It is passing through 
a transition period, and experiencing the many ills that must neces- 
sarily attend a change; but when things settle down upon the lines 
which the ‘ Customs Statistics’ point out, there is a bright future in 
prospect. Wheat to a certain extent may be grown’on the 'ri¢hest 
arable lands, while lands of an inferior quality/must be managed 
suitably to the requirements of the times, and st@ck-rearing and stock- 
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feeding take the lead instead of unprofitable wheat. As compared 
with the number of large farms, there must be a far greater number 
of smaller occupations, varying in size according to circumstances, 
but all held by tenants who are not above giving personal attention 
to those small industries which are now neglected by our large arable 
farmers, and the neglect of which causes such large importations 
from abroad. Under a system of cultivation which shall place less 
dependence upon the wheat crop and more upon a mixed husbandry 
that can meet the requirements of the times, landlords would not be 
called upon as they now are, whenever a scanty or unseasonable 
harvest renders wheat unprofitable, to impoverish themselves and to 
pauperise their tenantry by doles of outdoor relief in the shape of 
some ten or fifteen per cent. reduction in rent, which, however 
necessary, and unavoidable perhaps under present arrangements, 
must be as painful to a right-minded tenant to accept as it is, in very 
many cases, inconvenient to a landlord to give. 

There is another very serious objection to these large occupations 
which cannot be overlooked at the present time. In those parts where 
this system prevails generally, the farm labourers on these large occupa- 
tions are reduced almost to a state of serfdom, They are practically 
bound to the soil, for on any difference arising between master and man 
they cannot leave theiremployment without at the same time leaving 
their homes: they are living too far off from all other work—a state 
of things which does not tend to ameliorate their condition, but 
rather to promote discontent. It is among the better class of farm 
labourers that our large landed proprietors will find the most useful 
and valuable tenants for small farms, if only they will give them the 
opportunity they require. Very many of them have ample means 
at command from their own savings, and sufficient energy and 
practical knowledge for the work. Is it not more than probable 
that small tenancies in the hands of such men may be made to exert 
a most important influence on the future of the land question? 
Landlords have a difficult struggle in prospect, for which it behoves 
them to be prepared, and the larger the numbers ranged on their 
side, the greater the security of landed property when the crisis 
comes. Small occupations can readily be converted into small 
properties, and the more these are multiplied of suitable dimen- 
sions the better it will be for the hereditary possessors of the soil. 
The process of conversion would require no state loan, and indeed no 
legislative interference ; it could be brought about through the in- 
tervention of such limited liability associations as now enable tenants 
of house property to purchase the freeholds on easy terms. If several 
of our large landed proprietors would ‘express their willingness to 
divide farm lands well situated for mixed husbandry into small 
occupations, there would be no difficulty in finding suitable tenants 
among agricultural labourers; and if only they would give to these 
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tenants the option of purchase, the capital would no doubt be very 
soon provided by the means mentioned above. 

I have digressed somewhat from my original purpose. I 
may well leave to other and abler heads to discuss the political 
bearing of the future of the land question, and rest contented if 
only I can show from statistical information that small occupations 
are necessary for the profitable cultivation of the soil, and that, if 
landlords are to hold their position, they must give more encourage- 
ment than they now do to a class of tenants who are able and willing 
by personal service to counteract the depressing influence of such 
large importations of necessary food. 

What conclusions others may draw from a review of the ‘Customs 
Statistics’ in reference to imported food and to the present system of 
British farming I cannot tell. To me it appears undeniable that a 
great change of system is necessary, and that the future well-being 
of both landowners and tenants is mainly dependent upon an in- 
creased supply of all those articles of food which large farmers now 
treat with neglect, and which small farmers are not numerous enough 
to furnish in sufficient quantities. 

Is not this conclusion borne out by the facts of the case ? 

Is it not a fact that, owing to the great and long-continued 
neglect of dairy farming, our graziers have failed to supply the 
country with sufficient stock, and that ‘ animals living,’ to the value 
of nearly ten millions, were in 1882 bought from foreigners and im- 
ported to meet this deficiency ? 

Is it not a fact that with these importations there was imported 
also that terrible scourge ‘ foot-and-mouth disease,’ now prevailing, the 
loss from which is said to exceed even the amount of money paid 
for foreign stock ? 

Is it not a fact that there are among ourselves, at the present 
time, customers with thirty-eight millions of money in their hands 
ready and anxious to buy of our farmers bacon and hams, poultry, 
butter, cheese, eggs, lard, vegetables and fruit, &c., all of them 
articles of necessary food and ordinary farm produce, and that, 
because these farmers fail in their supplies, their would-be cus- 
tomers are compelled to spend this enormous sum of money with 
foreigners who are better provided, and understand self-interest better 




































than we do? 
Is it not a fact that the articles of food for which this sum of 


thirty-eight millions is now paid to foreigners could all be produced 
by our farmers, if so minded, on their present occupations without 
the additional rental of one single acre of land ? 

Is it not a fact that the gross sum so wasted would, if retained 
in this country, give to every farmer his land rent-free and help 
to pay his rates and taxes also? 

How speedily would the present state of things be amended if 
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only it were an axiom in ethics, that those most interested in any 
matter know their own interest best. It must be want of proper 
information as to what is going on that, toa great extent, is the 
cause of the present distress. Have all landowners and land-occupiers 
competent knowledge as to the extent of our foreign importations of 
food and the injury these importations are doing te them? Some 
few of the former, who have important public duties to discharge, 
may make a study of the Custom House Blue Books, but hardly one 
in a thousand of tenant farmers knows that documents with such an 
important bearing upon their interests exist. The circulation of 
statistical information of this kind would, especially at the present 
time, prove an inestimable boon, not alone to those interested in the 
cultivation of the soil, but to the country at large. 

It is much to be desired that some member of Parliament would 
move for the free circulation of that short abstract drawn up and 
printed by the Customs department from its large yearly Blue 
Book, and entitled ‘Customs Statistics,’ to every landowner and 
occupier in the United Kingdom in the same way as the abstract 
of agricultural returns is now circulated, and that the Government 
would see fit to grant so reasonable a request. 


Henry P. Dunster. 


Wood Bastwick Vicarage. 





THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA: 


A Rep y. 


Tue May number of this Review contains another article by Mr. J. 
Seymour Keay on what he calls the ‘Spoliation of India.’ It is 
even more conspicuous than his two previous articles for exaggeration 
and reckless assertion. 

. It is to be regretted that official etiquette does not allow the 
officers of the Indian Government to expose the fallacies of these 
articles ; for, appearing as they do in this Review, they obtain a 
circulation and an authority they would not otherwise be entitled to. 

The published records of the Indian Government contain abund- 
ant material for refuting the whole of Mr. J. Seymour Keay’s 
arguments, but they are not available to the general reader, who 
requires the very dry subject of Indian taxation to be made easy of 
comprehension. 

Mr. J. Seymour Keay’s argument appears to be that both land 
and water are cruelly rack-rented, or, to quote his own words: ‘The 
Survey Department throughout India have only two objects—firstly, to 
screw as much of the ryot’s produce out of him as possible; and, 
secondly, to convince themselves and the public that they are, after all, 
taking only a very small share of it.’ 

Mr. Seymour Keay could hardly be expected to master the details 
of the several survey and assessment systems of India, and it would be a 
very unprofitable task to endeavour to enlighten him. It is sufficient 
to say that he entirely misrepresents the mode of assessing the land 
revenue in the Bombay Presidency. 

In the first place, he is mistaken in stating that the assessment of 
the land revenue is entrusted to the Survey Department. The fact 
is, that department merely measures each field or separate holding, 
and classifies the soils according to their fertility, facilities for 
irrigation by lift or flow, proximity to markets, liability to drought 
or floods, distance from the village and consequent exposure to depre- 
dations of wild hog, deer, and other animals, and every advantage or 
disadvantage that might possibly affect the rent-paying capability of 
the soil. 

This information is laid before the Collector of the District, who 
reviews it and hands it on to the Commissioner of the Divisig De 
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opinion as to the suitability of the rates of assessment suggested 
by the Survey Department. 

The Commissioner, who is an officer selected by Government, of 
long experience and proved judgment, then lays the whole subject 
before Government, making any modifications he considers necessary 
in the rates suggested by the collector and Survey Department, and 
it is then considered by the Governor in Council, who fixes the 
rates of assessment per acre, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State, who finally sanctions or modifies the rates that are to be in 
force for the following thirty years. 

The best proof that the Bombay system is based on sound prin- 
ciples is to be found in the immediate extension of cultivation that 
occurs wherever it is introduced. 

A rack-rented peasantry does not readily extend its agricultural 
operations, nor does rack-rented land sell for forty years’ purchase on 
the very eve of a revision of the assessment. 

In eight typical Talookas of the Deccan cultivation increased 
during the first thirty years of the settlements from 950,000 acres to 
over 1,800,000 acres; population increased by about 41 per cent.; 
agricultural stock increased in a still larger proportion; wells for 
irrigation, made by the ryots themselves, increased about 78 per 
cent. Fully assessed land was found to be selling during the last 
few years of the settlement term at thirty, forty, and even sixty 
times the assessment, and the revenue was easily and punctually 
paid—uncollected balances averaging yearly a mere fraction less 
than 1 per cent. of the demand. The same results followed when 
the Bombay system was extended to Mysore in the south, and to the 
Berars in the east, of the Presidency ; but it would be impossible here 
to give the details of agricultural development for each district of the 
Presidency. These statistics are quoted in a very able article in the 
Statist of February 10, 1883, and have evidently been taken from 
official records of undoubted authority. The writer of that article 
further shows that in these eight Talookas the average rate of assess- 
ment in the seven years prior to the survey of 1836 was 2s. 03d. per 
acre. It is now ls. 1id.; and while in the first period the assess- 
ment absorbed 22°17 per cent. of the value of the produce, it now 
takes only 11°15 per cent. The value of the produce was calculated 
on the market price ruling in the town of Indapur, in the centre of 
one of the Talookas. 

It is more than a year since these figures were published in the 
Statist, yet no one has ventured to controvert them or to question 
their accuracy. 

But a more convincing proof of the moderation of the revenue 
demands of the Bombay Presidency may be derived from the trade 
returns. Cotton is well known to be the staple produce of Western 
India, and its most important article of export. It is grown without 
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irrigation in land of medium quality, and is considered to be a more 
profitable crop than the ordinary food grains, but less so than rice or 
the more valuable products of superior irrigated land. It may there- 
fore be taken as a fair average crop. 

Besides the cotton which is produced in the Presidency proper, 
a very large quantity reaches Bombay from the Central Provinces, 
Berars, Katiawar, and other native states; but the railway traffic 
returns and the statistics of the Port of Bombay show accurately the 
quantity of cotton exported from each locality; the agricultural 
returns also show the area of land cultivated with cotton, and the 
total area under all kinds of cultivation. 

Now in the three years 1880-1 to 1882-3, the average quantity 
of clean cotton—i.e. cotton separated from the seed—imported into 
the Island of Bombay was 5,584,791 ewt., valued at 153,623,446 
rupees, but of this only 2,521,880 ewt., valued at 69,350,609 rupees, 
was produced in the Bombay Presidency. 

The area of land on which this latter quantity of cotton was 
produced was 2,535,625 acres, calculated on an average of the same 
three years; but this includes 455,974 acres of what is called 
alienated land—z.e. land wholly or partially exempted from payment 
of land revenue—which must be deducted in order to show the true 
produce of revenue-paying lands, 

Making this deduction, the area of fully-assessed land bearing 
cotton in Bombay remains at 2,079,651 acres, and it produced 
2,039,840 cwt. of clean cotton, valued at 56,018,397 rupees. 

It is usually estimated that the cost of carriage to Bombay, 
merchant’s profit, and other charges absorb about 15 per cent. of the 
value of the cotton, but to make the calculation quite beyond dispute, 
let 25 per cent. be deducted on this account; there will then remain 
42,013,799 rupees as the value of the cotton to the cultivator. The 
total occupied area of fully-assessed lands in the Bombay Presidency, 
excluding Kanara, which produces no cotton, for the same three years 
averaged 21,898,530 acres, and it paid a gross revenue to Govern- 
ment of 22,008,845 rupees. To thissum must be added 6} per cent., or 
1,375,553 rupees, for local funds, education, public works, &c., making 
a total of 23,384,398 rupees as the land revenue paid by the ryot. 

It thus appears that the produce of 9} per cent. of the fully- 
assessed lands pays the whole of the revenue demand, and leaves 
18,629,401 rupees, or 78 per cent., in the hands of the ryot, in addition 
to enormous quantities of wheat, rice, linseed, sugar, millet, and 
other agricultural produce grown on the remaining 903 per cent. of 
the land. 

In other words, the revenue of the Bombay Presidency, including 
local funds, averaged as nearly as possible 5, or 5 per cent. of the 
value of the produce. 

But this calculation assumes that the whole of the cotton produced 
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in the Presidency is imported into the port of Bombay, which we 
know is not the case. The rural population is chiefly clothed in 
cotton clothes made in the handloom, and large quantities of cotton 
are made into quilts, bedding, &c. ; there are, besides, mills worked by 
steam power in Kaira, Ahmedabad, Broach Surat, Kandesh, Thanna, 
and Sholapore, which are estimated to consume 100,000 ewt. of clean 
cotton per annum. Nor is the value of the cotton seed included in 


the estimate. 

This article is well known to be very valuable: a useful oil is 
extracted from it, and it is used as food for cattle. The proportion 
of seed to cotton is well known to be as two to one, the quantity of 
seed must therefore be 4,079,680 cwt., all of which is retained by the 
ryot, in addition to the ‘cotton stalks, which are employed for basket 
work, fuel, and a variety of useful purposes. 

The value of the cotton has been calculated from the declared 
value as shown in the Customs returns, checked by the application of 
the average price for each year of the cotton known at Manchester as 
‘Fair Dhollera,’ the medium quality of cotton quoted in the Bombay 
trade returns. The result of both modes of calculation is almost 
identical. 

It is hardly necessary to comment on these figures—they speak 
for themselves; for to quote Mr. J. Seymour Keay’s own words, 
‘ Obviously, if anything like 90 per cent. of the cultivator’s produce 
is left to him, he can have no cause of complaint.’ 

It would be easy to show that the quotations in Mr. J. Seymour 
Keay’s article do not fairly represent the opinions of the gentlemen 
whose names are dragged in to support his statements. Some of 
them are garbled and misquoted, others refer to a state of affairs no 
longer existing, which, in fact, the Survey Department was specially 
designed to correct. Two instances will suffice to illustrate Mr. J. 
Seymour Keay’s mode of dealing with facts. He represents the late 
Sir Bartle Frere as having stated that the poverty of India is due 
to the evasion of the Secretary of State’s order, which limits the 
revenue to 50 per cent. of the net produce, and its having become 
‘a mere paper instruction.’ Not a word to this effect is found in Sir 
Bartle Frere’s minute quoted. 

Mr. J. Seymour Keay puts the following words into Sir Bartle 
Frere’s mouth :— 

He frankly declares that so far from only taking half of the net produce, the 
assessments made on the miserable ryots really resolve themselves into three cate- 
gories, namely, Ist, ‘a land tax levied more or less arbitrarily, absorbing a varying 
proportion of the net produce :’ second, ‘a full rent, leaving nothing to the cultiva- 
tor but the wages of his labour and interest on his capital ;’ and third, a full rent 
and something more, sometimes trenching on the wages of labour or profits of 
capital. 

It will hardly be believed that this passage is an entire perversion of 
Sir Bartle Frere’s meaning. He is describing the varying proportion of 
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the produce that is or has been taken by the State, including the 
native Governments, and he is careful to explain that in Bombay, 
the Punjaub, North-West Provinces, and Central India, though it is 
true that the Government demand is ‘a land tax, fixed more or 
less arbitrarily, and absorbing a varying proportion of such rent,’ 7.¢. 
a true rent—yet, where it is levied, as in Bombay, ‘for a limited 
term of years, the variations from a real land tax will be smaller 
and less permanent ;’ and Sir Bartle Frere adds that: ‘The process 
required to correct this imperfection is careful enquiry and record of 
facts connected with the land, its produce, &c., &c., the customary 
rights and liabilities attached to it.’ In fact, the very process which 
he carried out in Bombay with so much advantage by means of the 
Survey Department. 

The passage of Sir Bartle Frere’s minute which Mr. J. Seymour 
Keay has thus shamelessly mutilated will be found at page 139 of 
Appendix I. of the Famine Report. It is to be regretted that our 
space does not permit it to be quoted in extenso. 

Similar liberties are taken with the evidence of Mr. Gribble, the 
Collector of Cuddapah, in Madras. He is represented by Mr. S. 
Keay as having stated that the wells in Madras which drew their 
supply of water from Government tanks by percolation were taxed 
in order to prevent the ryots using their own water, and to compel 
them to take and pay for water from the tanks. Mr. Gribble said 
the very contrary to this. What he really stated was that a Survey 
officer had suggested to him that if wells were not assessed, people 
would use the water from them and not from the tanks, and he says, 
‘This I do not believe ;’ and he shows the absurdity of the sugges- 
tion, ‘ because,’ he adds, ‘ water can only be taken from these wells 
by lift, and the cost of lift for one month is more than the water rate 
which the ryot would pay for a whole year.’ 

Comment on this mode of conducting a controversy would be 
superfluous. Courtesy does not permit us to describe it in its true 
colours, but it is, to say the least, unscrupulous. 

The assessment of wells in the exceptionally favourable positions 
described by Mr. Gribble is evidently justified by sound principles. 
The tanks are built at great expense by Government, they retain 
water and keep the wells supplied, even after the surface water has 
dried up. 

Nothing is more common than to find an abundant supply of 
water flowing below the surface of an apparently dry river bed. 

In Kandesh and elsewhere irrigation is carried on from rivers 
long after the surface:water has disappeared, by merely throwing a dam 
across the beds of rivers, and thus bringing the subsoil water to the 
surface. The same phenomenon no doubt occurs in Madras; for Mr. 
Gribble, in the report which is quoted by Mr. Seymour_ Keay, states 
that very few wells ran actually dry during the worst part of the 
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late famine. He also appends a statement at page 155 of Appendix I, 
of the Famine Report, which shows that it is only in these excep. 
tional instances that wells are taxed at all in Madras. This fact Mr. 
J. Seymour Keay omits to mention. 

The subject of irrigation from wells is very little understood. 
Sir William Wedderburn has lately written a pamphlet on this sub- 
ject, which is quoted by Mr. J. Seymour Keay, in this instance cor- 
rectly. He will be surprised to hear that it does not pay to irrigate 
from wells where the water has to be lifted more than 50 feet, and 
it is only in more favoured positions that water is found so near the 
surface as this. 

Throughout the greater part of the Bombay Presidency the water 
supply in wells is very precarious, not only in quantity but in 
quality. The ryot cannot afford to invest say 200 rupees per acre 
in sugar cultivation, unless he is quite confident that the water will not 
fail or become brackish in the hot season. Sad experience has taught 
him that, except in the wells fed from tanks, this is too often the case, 

Again, after the land commanded by a well has been cultivated 
continuously for some years, the soil sometimes becomes impreg- 
nated with a saline deposit called ‘reh.’ It is exhausted, and will 
not produce a crop till fertility has been restored by a rest of ten 
years or more. ‘This circumstance often misleads the grievance- 
monger. He counts one hundred dismantled wells in a morning’s 
ride, and having multiplied the miles of road in the district by one 
hundred, he calculates that there cannot be less than 10,000 ruined 
wells ; and that there can be no other cause for this shocking state of 
affairs than the oppressive land tax. He sheds tears over the wrongs 
of what Mr. J. Seymour Keay calls a ‘ conquered race,’ and on his 
return to his native land he writes a little book in which the cruelty 
and incompetence of the Indian Government are thoroughly exposed, 
and the poverty of the Indian ryot fully explained and accounted for. 

Mr. J. Seymour Keay’s account of the action of the Bombay 
Government with regard to the assessment of land irrigated from wells 
is especially incorrect. 

Prior to the organization of the Survey Department, the revenue 
to be paid by each village or individual ryot was the subject of special 
contract with the representative of Government. Lands were granted 
rent free, or liable only to a reduced rental for a term of yeuars, on 
condition that wells should be dug. When the Survey was intro- 
duced it merely confirmed these special contracts, and extended the 
exemption from extra water rate to all wells during the currency of 
the settlements; but long before the settlements expired, viz. in 1865, 
the Survey Act extended this principle and gave to all wells built 
by private enterprise a perpetual exemption from water rate. 

Notwithstanding Mr. J. Seymour Keay’s statement to the con- 
trary, the ryots have the fullest confidence in this guarantee, for 
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during the last nineteen years they have dug many thousand wells, 
and not one of them has, directly or indirectly, been assessed at a 
higher rate than that of the ordinary dry crop-land. 

The provisions of the Bombay Revenue Code, declaring the right 
ef Government to impose an assessment on the natural advantages of 
the soil, are quite equitable, for it will hardly be contended that where 
the water is near the surface in a rich alluvial soil it should not pay 
a higher rate than in barren uplands, where the water is so far from 
the surface that it does not pay to lift it for irrigation. It is obvious 
that any assessment on the land on account of its potentiality of irri- 
gation is not a taxation of an improvement, for the proximity of water 
to the surface is a quality inherent in the soil, and is considered in 
fixing the assessment, whether the improvement is made or not. 

The long quotation from an ‘influential native paper’ is so full 
of misstatements that the only way of dealing with it is by direct 
eontradiction. It is not the case, as stated by Mr. J. Seymour Keay, 
that, according to the present system of assessment, all wells which 
existed at the time of the new Survey have been held liable to a water 
rate, nor are all the adjacent lands subjected to garden rates, whether 
the holders of them derive the benefit of the neighbouring well or not. 
Such a mode of assessment would be contrary to an express provision 
of the law, and would render any Revenue officer liable to dismissal who 
attempted to impose it. 

Equally contrary to fact is Mr. J. Seymour Keay’s description of 
the mode in which the crop experiments are made. He would per- 
haps be surprised to hear that the crop experiments are not made by 
the Survey Department, but by the district officers. The produce of 
whole fields, and not a mere fraction of them, 7s threshed out and 
carefully weighed. The price of the produce is not ‘calculated on the 
mere nominal prices of grain in all the chief villages of the district, 
but on the actual prices of the village in which the experiments are 
made. 

These experiments have now been carried on for about fifteen 
years, and as they must be made simultaneously all over the country 
at the period when the cropsare ripe, it would be obviously impossible 
for the very few Survey officers who could be available for this duty 
tomake them, though it is possible they may have assisted in the 
district in which they happened to be employed. The value of the 
erop experiments may be a matter of opinion, but no one can deny that 
they are an honest and persevering attempt on the part of Govern- 
ment to ascertain the average produce of land in the constantly 
varying conditions of season, soil, and agricultural capital. The best 
proof that they are honestly carried out is to be found in the very 
small returns of produce reported in many villages. These statistics 
only become valuable when the average extends over a long series of 
years, and to every variety of soil. 
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It is satisfactory to observe that in the Times of India of the 25th 

of April, 1884, Mr. J. Seymour Keay speaks of his writings in this 

feview in an apologetic tone; he admits that they ‘ might 

appear somewhat crude and ill-advised,’ and asks that they may be 

considered in connection with other articles shortly to appear. We 

may, therefore, still hope for a recantation of his errors, and an apology 
to the gentlemen whose names he has taken in vain. 


Mr. J. Seymour Keay asks ‘ what would be the feelings of the | 


Irish tenants if placed under such a system as that above described.’ 

The Irish tenant would with confidence reply: If I had had an 
absolute, indefeasible, hereditary, saleable right to my holding at a quit 
rent fixed for thirty years, at a rate equal to half or less than half of 
a rack rent, and not enhancible on account of any improvement of 
my own (for that both by law and custom is the tenure of the Bombay 
ryot), all the sedition and bloodshed of the last half-century would 
have been obviated, and Mr. Gladstone would never have passed the 
Trish Land Act. 

The Indian Land Act, it may be said, was passed in 1836, and 
having firmly established the principle of a judicial rent, the result 
has been an enormous increase of agricultural wealth and the general 
contentment of the people. It would, indeed, have been a bright 
day for Ireland, if a similar principle had been established in that 
unhappy country in the early part of this century. 

Superficial observers hear so much of the poverty of India that 
they seem to imagine the people are on the verge of starvation, but 
the fact is that there is less starvation in India than there is in 
England. 

The people in India have fewer and more simple wants, and, 
except in periods of famine, they support themselves without aid from 
the State; but in England, besides the large numbers who are not on 
the poor-rates, but who are habitually underfed, insufficiently clothed, 
and lodged in dens from which the lowest native would turn with 
disgust, there are many millions who are dependent entirely on the 
poor-rates for their daily food, clothing, and lodging. 

A famine in India occurs about once in a decade, and costs six 
or eight millions; but in England nearly as much as that sum is 
spent on her poor annually. They are, in fact, in a chronic state of 
famine ; while in India famine and poverty only occasionally prevail ; 
and when the public works which are now in progress are fully 
carried out, though the people may suffer from scarcity and dearness 
of food, there will be none of that waste of human life that occurred 
during the late famine. 

Famines are not confined to India; deaths from starvation occur 
not unfrequently in the streets of London, and in Ireland the 
sufferings of the poor in the famine of 1849 were almost as severe as 
in India in 1877 and 1878. 

LIoNEL ASHBURNER. 
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AN EXPERIMENT. 


I wish in the present paper to give an account of a successful experi- 
ment whereby, in some degree, and in a small area, the problem has 
been solved how to bridge the gulf which exists between the upper 
and lower classes. It must not be thought that only now when there 
is a fashionable craze for visiting the East End, when University 
missions set forth as though they were going among savages, such 
attempts are made for the first time. With all their faults, some of 
which Dickens satirised in his portrait of Mrs. Pardiggle, district 
visitors have done much good in many a poor neighbourhood ; and ever 
since the High Church movement advanced out of its theoretic stage, 
Anglican sisters have vied with Catholic nuns in acts of gracious 
kindness to the suffering and the poor. But all these have brought 
with them the tinge of charity, not in its widest but its narrow sense, 
and as the clergy rightly, and ex officio, so to a large extent these 
also have been concerned with the souls of the poor, and, even when 
ostensibly with their bodies, the ministrations have yet largely been for 
the sake of souls. But the wish to treat other sorts and conditions of 
men on simply human grounds is a new thing—a recognition, not by 
Christians alone, that in very deed men of all nations on earth and of 
all classes in those nations are made of one blood, that their hopes, 
their fears, their sorrows and joys are, if only they gave words to them 
and understood them, the same. Out of this recognition have arisen 
the Victoria Hall concerts, the various entertainments got up by Mr. 
Barnett and others in Whitechapel, the efforts of the Kyrle Society, 
the devotion of those who week by week have read and sung to the 
inmates of more than one metropolitan workhouse. These things are 
above praise, but they are not within the reach of all, and to most 
of them attaches the suspicion of missionary work which interferes 
both with the continuity and the permanency of the good effected. 
The excellent people who troop off from the West End to the 
East are apt to forget the claims of those they pass en route, and 
without wishing to deny for a moment the needs of the East, they 
now and then appear exaggerated. The excess of poverty has been 
over and over again denied by Mr. Hansard, rector of Bethnal Green, 
and at large meetings, political and other, at Stepney Meeting House, 
the need of missionary aid from the West has been disclaimed not only 
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by the minister of that congregation but by the rector of Stepney who 
stood by him on the platform. I would by no means disparage any 
organised attempt to raise and beautify the spiritual, moral, or 
picturesque aspect of any part of London. Work such as that to 
which Mr. Besant points and Mr. Barnett does must be good, and to 
be shared by whoever have time and money, but what I mean is that 
if amateur philanthropists on their own account think to find the 
East End of London a happy hunting ground such as the various 
religious sects might find in Western Africa, or in the islands of the 
Pacific, they may discover that the inhabitants do not want them, 
and are not so discontented as perhaps they should be with their own 
amount of civilisation. 

There is nothing which so strikes a foreigner as the terrible dul- 
ness of our English Sunday. And if it cannot be said that it strikes 
us, it is only because blows long repeated deaden the sense of feeling. 
To many of the upper classes, however, who have learnt to arrange 
their lives, Sunday is not a dull day. Church-going to the majority pre- 
supposes a certain social position, as well as intellectual and spiritual 
needs which are thus met; while to those who do not feel those needs, 
or require those social advantages, the morning brings a welcome 
respite from business, and hours for arrears of home duties. The 
afternoon is to many the only time wherein to pay visits, and many 
houses, known to be open on that day, are sure of a pleasant circle of 
friends. And whoever notes the crowds that throng the Metropolitan 
and suburban railways understands that Sunday is, above all, the 
day among the middle-classes for visiting, on which sleepless babies 
are dragged about for exhibition by proud parents, an occupation in 
which it may be presumed that these last, at least, find a certain 
pleasure. 

But what a day is Sunday to the really poor! to those who have 
no Sunday clothes in which to go to church or chapel, and in whom 
that habit has never been formed; to the father of the family who is 
in the way in the one room, which he visits on week-days only at 
night for his supper and his hard-earned rest; to the girl in the 
laundry, or at the cheap bookbinder’s ; to the young-men lodgers who 
pay for their beds, but certainly not for the use of a sitting-room on 
Sunday afternoon; to the elderly women who feel that now they 
have a little leisure, but know not what to do with it! If any one 
in the round of his Sunday visits will turn aside out of South 
Kensington into the streets leading from the Fulham Road, out of 
Tyburnia into those hard upon the Edgware Road ; in fact, into any 
working quarters which are close to the backdoors of luxury, he will 
see idlers enough and to spare; men and women waiting for a touch 
which may raise them out of the apathy of their lives, and give 
them a capacity for higher things, filling them, it may be, at first 
with discontent, often the earliest stage on an upward course. Tell 
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these people that it is but a short walk to Hyde Park, and they 
will answer that what they want is rest; their minds have not even 
been opened to receive the repose that comes of grass and flowers 
and trees; they want none of the scolding of itinerant preachers or 
temperance lecturers, though they are in sufficient sympathy with 
these last not to wish for the sitting-room afforded by the public 
house, its thick atmosphere, its heating and unwholesome drinks. 

Rather more than a year since, it occurred to a young lady that 
something might be done for these people on Sunday afternoons. 
She rented a hall in one of the small sordid streets between the 
Edgware Road and the squares, wherein at other times a temper- 
ance brotherhood hold their meetings, some Sons of the Phcenix, 
Rechabites, or what not. She hung the walls with drawings and 
water colours, some commonplace enough, but gay, a few rising to 
a high degree of excellence, such as could be spared for a while from 
a specially good collection at home. A profusion of old illustrated 
papers, Punches, &c., were laid about the benches, the room was 
brightly decked with flowers, a piano was placed on the dais, and the 
neighbours were invited to come in. They have accepted the invi- 
tation; though somewhat tentative at first, the afternoon programme 
is now fairly fixed, and a year’s experience has shown what can be 
done, and how best to do it. 

Miss Toynbee’s endeavour, in which she has wonderfully succeeded, 
has been to treat her guests as she would treat those in her own 
station ; there is no condescension, no sense of inequality. Except for 
the fact that there is little circulation of the company, and for that 
the narrow room sufficiently accounts, there is much to remind the 
visitor of an extremely decorous evening party. The illustrated 
papers, as new to those who look at them as if they had been pub- 
lished yesterday, take the place of the photograph books of more 
polite life, but are examined with far greater interest, and often 
therefore with far greater intelligence; the friends who aid Miss 
Toynbee move among the guests, engage them in conversation, 
and explain the pictures, during the intervals of the music. The 
great difference between this and many another afternoon drum, in 
which the Edgware Road gathering has a great advantage, is, that 
perfect silence is maintained during any music or reading. Of course 
the entertainment is arranged carefully beforehand, and none who 
have not tried it know the labour and thought this entails. 

Music both vocal and instrumental, readings and recitations, 
occupy three-quarters of an hour, and then there is a pause of half 
an hour for tea. This is the only part that is not gratuitous. An 
excellent cup of tea or coffee, slices of bread and butter or cake, 
are supplied at a cheap rate from a bar in a small room adjoining, 
and brought into the drawing-room, if it may be so called. When 
this is cleared away, another three quarters of an hour of entertain- 
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ment follows, and at six the party breaks up, having lasted two hours 
and a half. 

A great interest is afforded by the distribution to the women of the 
flowers and evergreens which have decorated the room. It is wonderful 
how these are valued, and how, as the guests tell, they are kept with the 
utmost care, if possible till the next week comes round. To supply 
these flowers a few friends in the country join, and the commonest 
flowers, such as heather and gorse in their season, laurustinus and 
bracken, holly and variegated laurel, trailing strips of ivy and the 
like, are all greatly prized. 

It was felt from the first that the entertainment must be secular, 
that there must be no attempt to introduce religion, on a side wind 
as it were, by having only sacred music or religious readings, yet that 
all must at least be decorous and in a measure serious. The comic 
element in songs and recitations has been carefully excluded, and it 
is a noteworthy fact that the taste for what is good, artistically speak- 
ing, has steadily developed; the best music, provided only it be tune- 
ful, the best readings, have been the most favourably received. 

The effect on the guests has been most marked. Though there 
are some strangers from time to time, the same faces appear Sunday 
after Sunday, and in about equal proportion of the sexes, while the 
mixture of old and young also is fairly balanced. No children are 
admitted, and this is most essential to the success of the undertaking. 
From the first the really poor have come, and at first it would not 
have been untrue to say the very rough, and even the very dirty. 
But hands and faces have been gradually cleaner, manners more 
courteous, though never at any time has there been the smallest dis- 
order or anything approaching to interruption, which would be as 
completely put down by the good feeling of the company as in any 
drawing-room. Sexes and ages have as a rule kept apart, the elderly 
ladies liking to gossip about their ailments and their domestic afflic- 
tions together, the girls to compare their bits of finery, and the young 
men to sit near each other, turning over a volume of prints, for the 
most part in silence, but with a grateful sense of companionship, 
listening in the readings to the new power of the English language, 
in which perhaps for the first time they have recognised that there 
was more than one too familiar adjective. One young man, who has 
grown in a year from a rough into a gentleman, told me that he had 
heard of these afternoons quite accidentally, but had from the first 
day he attended them walked three miles to them from his lodging 
and three miles back, without missing a single Sunday. 

Now what has been done in one neighbourhood by the energy of 
one lady—for, with the exception I have named, all the guests come 
from round the corner as it were—might easily be done in many more. 
In November another room is to be opened in Chelsea, for which 
arrangements are already in progress. It will be wholly independent 
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of the Edgware Road centre, and may differ in some details; each 
must in a degree take its colour from the founder and manager, just 
as parties in drawing-rooms vary with the hostess. But there are 
certain principles common to all which I may be allowed to point out 
for those endeavouring to work such a scheme. 

It may not be possible in every neighbourhood to find any one 
person who can devote herself as Miss Toynbee has done, and super- 
intend every gathering from the opening to the close—the informing 
and guiding spirit of the whole. But where this cannot be, it is ab- 
solutely essential that there be a responsible body of three or four who 
should all unite to set the thing going, and afterwards make it a point 
that some one of them at least should always be present on each 
succeeding Sunday. For if the entertainers and the guests are 
strangers, the stiffness attending all beginnings will never wear off. 

It is suggested in regard to the Chelsea scheme that some one 
person be asked to be responsible each Sunday for the whole pro- 
gramme, bringing his or her friends for the day. But in that case 
the organizer should make a point of being previously present at a 
whole entertainment, so as to get into relations with the guests, and 
that there be no hitch. Obviously, however, when such can be found, 
one organizer, who should very rarely be absent, is the preferable 
arrangement. 

And either this one organizer or the small committee should know, 
at least before the previous Sunday, the entire programme for the 
entertainment, having an absolute veto on every part of it. It is 
curious how great blunders even people with the very best intentions 
may make in regard to what should or should not be read. They 
will preach, and select subjects which preach, will remember the 
difference of rank, instead of treating every one on the broad human 
ground that all who meet there come to pass a few hours together 
pleasantly and rationally. 

In the district in which the experiment has been already tried the 
clergy have aided it with their sympathy and rare presence. Their 
presence should be rare, lest it be thought that any proselytism is 
intended; but it is valuable, and the sympathy is invaluable. The 
opening of such a room will assuredly not militate against religion of 
any sensible, manly, and human kind. The effort, so far as it has 
yet been made, has prepared a somewhat unpromising soil for any 
sound seed which may be cast into it, the first process in all good 
husbandry. 

To imitate, and perhaps to improve on what has been done, is 
within the reach of many; I trust that many, having matured their 
plans and counted the cost, will try it. It is plain that the cost in 
money is extremely small. 
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THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF LITERATURE. 


Tue subject of the classification of literature or recorded knowledge, 
so far as regards its general heads, is becoming of pressing import- 
ance. The specialist is the most important person nowadays, and 
does the most important work. ‘System is everything,’ and one 
would suppose it to be the especial duty of those who have charge of 
the myriads of literature, either as librarian or bookseller, so to 
arrange their material that the specialist (and most students are 
specialists) shall have facility of reference to all that has been written 
on his subjects. It is even within the bounds of probability that, as 
a result of the great educational wave that has overspread the country 
and of the progress of scientific study, there may ultimately be a 
necessity for specialised libraries. 

Under present circumstances a student, whether he be a literary 
man or a member of the general public, on referring to library cata- 
logues will find continually varying arrangements of the books. The 
alphabetical arrangement under authors’ names is the more general 
as itis the most convenient for the cataloguer. It requires little or no 
discrimination ; and another alphabetical arrangement of ‘ subjects’ 
at the end is readily made. But the term sw/ject is often used in a 
false sense. It is sometimes not consonant nor co-ordinate with the 
title-heading or description on the face of a book; and the aipha- 
betical arrangement throws all the allied subjects out of their due 
relationship with each other. Subject-indexes alphabetically arranged 
cannot be considered in any relationship to classification. For after 
all an alphabet is not logical, and subject-indexes are almost as 
illogical. They are accessories, and in their proper place valuable 
accessories, as all indexes are. But a catalogue per se has no relation 
to an index; it is a mistake to confuse their different functions 
instead of keeping them distinct. If the student wishes to refer 
to a catalogue supplied by a bookseller (and the number of 
these catalogues supplied to literary men, librarians, professors, and 
students is legion), he finds in the majority of instances the alpha- 
betical arrangement, or else a haphazard classification ; each book- 


seller varying the classification according to his own sweet will, and 
without any thought of a general uniformity of system. If there be 
an auction sale of books the lots are arranged either according to 
size of book or the indiscriminate mixture of authors and subjects ; 
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the large variety of purchasers—the theologian, the scientist, the 
historian, the philologist, the art critic, or the general literary man— 
groping from beginning to end of a catalogue of a sale, sometimes 
extending over many days, to seek out the books in their various 
departments of literature. If the roughest classification were 
attempted, a large amount of time and inconvenience would be 
saved to intending purchasers; and one would suspect that the books 
would have a readier sale and fetch better prices. 

The one practice that seems inherent to cataloguing or making a 
list of books, and is almost universally carried out, is that of placing 
the author’s name as the initial word; or, where that is not known, 
the first word of the title which is not an article, with the common 
exception of sacred books, laws, and decrees. This appears to have 
been done from the earliest times and in all countries, and no doubt 
will always be persisted in. It is the more necessary, therefore, that 
a classified arrangement of the subject should be adopted as the 
specific system under which catalogues of books shall be compiled ; 
and, if this is done by the compilers, the time, labour, and thought 
of students will be saved to a very great extent. 

The subject is less complex than it is generally considered to be. 
However extensive are the subdivisions into which literature may be 
distributed, it is undoubted that for ordinary purposes human know- 
ledge may be embraced in a few main heads: as, for instance, in 
Locke’s division of all sciences into physical, metaphysical, and 
practical, for ‘all that can fall within the compass of human under- 
standing, being either—/ivst, the nature of things as they are in 
themselves, their relations, and their manner of operation; or, 
secondly, that which man himself ought to do, as a rational or 
voluntary agent, for the attainment of any end, especially happiness ; 
or, thirdly, the ways and means whereby the knowledge of both the 
one and the other of these is attained and communicated. I think 
science may be divided properly into these three sorts.’! There 
have been advocates for the Baconian system of history, philo- 
sophy, and poetry, or memory, reason, imagination—‘ the fountains 
of human learning.’ ‘ But this opinion is far better adapted to the 
purposes of the historian of learning and of the sciences than to 
those of the librarian. It is fitter for the classification of ideas than 
for that of books.’ ? 

Classification has, however, been a bugbear for some centuries: 
not so much by reason of the difficulty of the subject, as because there 
has been no general consensus of opinion. There has been no means 
of uniting and formulating the various schemes of philosophers and 
librarians. I have before me a list of one hundred and fourteen dif- 
ferent schemes of classification, carefully collected ; but these schemes 


y 
1 Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, chap. 21. 
2 Edwards’s Memoirs of Libraries, vol. ii. p. 76. 
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vary very little intrinsically, the large majority being merely trans- 
positions and rearrangements of the classes or divisions. They offer 
a very fair criterion, however, of the necessities of the circumstances 
and the limited purview of the philosophers, printers, and librarians 
who originated them. But within the last two centuries the domain 
of intellectual knowledge has not only become enlarged, but its divi- 
sions have become clear, exact, definite, and decided. 

It may, I think, be fairly assumed that the interests of the author 
and the publisher, the interests of the librarian and the bookseller, 
and the educational utility of libraries, would be best served if the 
annually increasing literature could be indicated under a few simple 
and common heads. I know that most intelligent men can arrange 
books systematically. It is irrational to say that the quantity of the 
books may preclude this; for then it is a question of the division of 
labour. I have found numbers of young men at very small remune- 
ration quite capable of this. If the British Museum authorities some 
thirty-five years ago (when the Royal Commission sat on the question 
of cataloguing their books) had commenced de novo, no doubt the 
skilled and learned cataloguers engaged at that institution would have 
had the opportunity of presenting at least twenty years ago a great 
monument of classification. But now they are weighted with the 
responsibilities of their duty to the past as well as their duty to the 
future. It is difficult to unlearn. The Society of Arts Committee 
on the proposed Universal Catalogue of Printed Literature (appointed 
at the suggestion of the Prince of Wales) reported in 1879 ‘ that the 
great size of the catalogue affords no argument against printing it.’ 

A scheme of classification was issued in 1876 by Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, lately of Amherst College, Mass., and now of Columbia College, 
New York, which is admirably adapted for general use. I have formed 
this opinion after twenty-seven years’ official experience in libraries. 
It is scientifically arranged, elastic yet stringent, simple and under- 
standable by the meanest capacity. In the college library with which 
I am connected the classification consists of fourteen classes and 
ninety-three sections, carefully arranged by the co-operation of the 
professors of the various subjects. It has worked well, and a boy of 
sixteen readily understands it. In a college library with various 
faculties, and various departments of each, classification is of course 
essentially necessary. I am bold enough to suppose, in this instance, 
that what is best for a college student is good for an ordinary student. 
In comparing the college classification with Mr. Dewey’s, I have found 
his system more scientific and perfect; and the experience I have 
gained in applying test after test during the last seven years has 
warranted me in coming to the conclusion that it is the classification 
above all others which should be adopted for general use. 

The scheme does not appear to be generally known, and a state- 
ment of his ‘classes’ with a few notes may invite attention to the 
importance of the subject. 
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Mr. Dewey’s classification of all literature is :— 

I. Theology. IV. Philology. VIL. Fine Arts. 
II. Philosophy. V. Natural Science. VIII. Literature. 
III. Sociology. VI. Useful Arts. IX. History. 


It would be difficult for any one to take exception to this. All is 
order, symmetry, and law. There are opposites, but there are no 
contradictions; and I know of no book or pamphlet of the 34,000 
volumes in my charge which does not fit clearly and definitely into 
one or other of these heads. The only difficulty is that there are some 
books of olla podrida that under the most perfect system of classifica- 
tion that could be devised can be fitted into more than one section of 
these heads, but the remedy is the very simple one of duplicate entries 
or cross-references. And this is, after all, a necessity under any system. 

For practical purposes the order in which these classes have been 
placed is immaterial. What is material is that the classes shall take 
every conceivable book that has been or may be written. 

Classes I. and II. are plain and clear. The term ‘Sociology’ 
(Class III.) is comparatively modern, and its hybrid construction 
may be excused for its utility. Comte, Mill, and Herbert Spencer 
have internationalised the word. Its application in the classification 
of a most important department of literature is obvious. It indicates 
definitely and simply, and includes, all that can be said in relation 
to man’s relation to man socially and politically ; and its general use 
is a necessity. Its invention in this sense marks an era in the 
history of the subject ; for, looking over the old classifications, one 1s 
struck with the difficulties the want of the word appears to have 
caused, in such vague definitions as ‘ Law, Politics, and Commerce ;’ 
‘ Political and Economical Sciences and Statisties;’ ‘ Education and 
Social and Domestic Economy ;’ ‘ Jurisprudence, Law, and Politics.’ 
The adaptability of the term in its strict definition of a class of 
subjects all definite and relating to each other is above comparison 
with any other. Almost the same may be said of Class IV. (Philology). 
Under the head of Natural Science (Class V.) Physical Science is of 
course included. Classes VI., VII., and IX., Useful Arts, Fine Arts, 
and History, are manifestly clear. The term Literature (Class VIII.) 
would probably be improved by being called ‘General Literature,’ 
though much may be said in favour of short, clear, distinct, and 
definite headings. 

Mr. Dewey’s scheme aims at almost mathematical perfection by 
distributing the above nine libraries or classes into 100 divisions 
and 900 sections or subdivisions— 


Hundreds (or numbers of three figures) indicating Classes: 
Tens (or numbers of two figures) indicating Divisions : 
Units in every case indicating Sections. 


a 


In the Classes and Divisions the hundreds aril the tens ere o 
course the points of gradation, and the numbers below these zeros in 
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each class and division are occupied by the dictionaries, encyclopzdias, 
compends, bibliographies, societies, periodicals, essays, histories, and how 
theories of the various subjects. into 

The following are the main classes and divisions :— eins 


CLassEs AND DtIvisions. Ant: 
° | $00 Narurat Scrence. the 
10 Bibliography. | 610 Mathematics. ( 
20 Book Rarities, and MSS. | 620 Astronomy. this 
30 General Cyclopzedias. 520 ‘Physics. 
40 Polygraphy. 540 Chemistry. 
50 General Periodicals. 550 Geology. 
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sect: 
373. 


60 General Societies. 560 Paleontology. Fem 
70 Bookbinding. 570 Biology. Coll 
80 Catalogues. 580 Botany. 
90 590 Zoology. 


the 


100 PHILosopHy. 600 Uservut Arts. 
men 


110 Metaphysics, | 610 Medicine. 
120 | 620 Engineering. all | 
130 Anthropology. | 6380 Agriculture. arct 
140 Schools of Psychology. 640 Domestic Economy. in t] 
150 Mentai Faculties. 650 Communication and Commerce. 

160 Logic. 660 Chemical Technology. of : 
170 Ethics. 670 Manufactures. subj 
180 Ancient Philosophies. 680 Mechanic Trades. of s 
190 Modern Philosophies. 690 Building. the 

200 THEOLOGY. 700 Fine Arts. 

210 Natural Theology. 710 Landscape Gardening. 
220 Bible. 720 Architecture. 

230 Doctrinal Theology. 730 Sculpture. tho: 
240 Practical and Devotional. 740 Drawing and Design. lab 
250 Homiletical and Pastoral. 750 Painting. rint 
2€0 Institutions and Missions. 760 Engraving. 

270 Ecclesiastical History. 770 Photography. tha’ 
ad Cc ° graphy, * 
280 Christian Sects. 780 Music. sibl 
290 Non-Christian Religions. 790 Amusements. 

300 SocroLoey. soo LITERATURE. 

310 Statistics. 810 Treatises and Collections, 

320 Political Science. 820 English. 

330 Political Economy. 830 German. 

340 Law. 840 French. 

350 Administration. 850 Italian. 

360 Associations and Institutions. | 860 Spanish. 

37 Education. 870 Latin. 

330 Commerce and Communication, _ 880 Greek. 

390 Customs and Costumes. 890 Other Languages. 

400 PHILoLoey. 900 History. 

410 Comparative. | 910 Geography and Description. 

420 English. 920 Biography. 

430 German. 930 Ancient History. 

440 French. 940 Europe. 

450 Italian. 950 —s«.: | Asia. 

460 Spanish. 960 Africa. 

470 Latin. | 970 North America. 

480 Greek. 980 South America. 

490 Other Languages. | 990 Oceania and Polar Regions. 





that 
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Each division is afterwards subdivided into sections. Space, 
however, will not allow the giving of the further divisions of the tens 
into units, but it may be illustrated thus: History is 900, or the 
ninth class; Oceania is 990, or the ninth division of the ninth class ; 
Antarctic Regions is 999, or the ninth section of the ninth division of 
the ninth class. 

Or one division taken at random will, perhaps, best illustrate 
this: 300’s are Class Sociology, and 370’s are Division Education 
sections; 371, Teachers, Methods, Discipline; 372, Elementary; 
373, Higher; 374, Self- Education; 375, Classical and Real; 376, 
Female Education ; 377, Religious and Secular; 378, Schools and 
Colleges ; 379, Reports. 

The extraordinary adaptability of the scheme is best exemplified by 
the way in which the classification is fitted to the shelving arrange- 
ments in any library. For instance (as above) 999 is the number on 
all the books relating to the History and Description of the Ant- 
arctic Regions; 999. 27 is the twenty-seventh work on the subject 
in the order of accession to the library; 999. 27. 3 is the third volume 
of the twenty-seventh work; and so on: all books on any given 
subject standing together, no additions to the number or exigencies 
of space separating them, reducing library arrangements precisely to 
the limits of an exact science. 

The pursuit of literature is not so easy or so remunerative but 
that the student may fairly expect facility of access to the labours of 
those that have gone before. The study of the books themselves is 
labour enough without having to search for them in intricate laby- 
rinths; and the importance of literature warrants the expectation 
that all literary work shall be classified and be made readily acces- 
sible. I have probably indicated that the time is ripe and the mate- 
rial is ready fora settle ment of the question of the main heads of the 
classification of literature. That it is feasible and could be made 
general I have attempted to show. A commission of representatives, 
say from the Royal Society, the Society of Arts, the British Museum, 
and the Association of Librarians, might be instituted to inquire into 
and report on a simple, primary classification of literature. The 
recommendation of such a commission brought prominently before 


the public would have a powerful influence with librarians, book- 


sellers, and the press generally, and settle, at any rate for a long 
period, the main heads of the classification of literature. 


J. LALOR: 5K. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PROGRESS AND WAGES. 


A WorxkMan’s VIEW. 


Ir, as has been said, ‘ in a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, 
there will surely be some outcome for good from the many and 
diverse opinions we have had of late on this much-involved and ever 
recurring topic. ‘The poor ye have always with you!’ ‘ There has 
always been, and there always will be, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water.’ And it seems to me, the whole gist of the matter lies in 
the question, whether, in an equitably ordered state of society, it is 
right and just, and I will add politic, that the working man, the 
wealth-producer, should be so poor, and the capitalist, the profit- 
absorber, so rich? Mr. Giffen, in his pamphlet, The Progress of the 
Working Classes in the last Half-century, has, with a pertinacity 
that would be amusing but for the damaging influence it is likely to 
have on the position and future prospects of the working man, pro- 
mulgated, and repeated again and again, the statement that the 
working classes are now, and have been for some time, better off 
comparatively speaking than their employers; that they have been 
receiving the major portion of the profits of their labour; that they 
are less taxed in proportion to their means than any other class of 
society; and in addition to all this, they receive more benefits from 
the National Exchequer. Happy, happy, thrice happy working man! 
And still you are not satisfied. On pp. 7, 8 he says :— 

The rise in the remuneration of labour in Ireland in the last forty years is also 
one of the facts which has been conspicuously brought before the public of late. 
In no other way is it possible to account for the stationariness of rents in Ireland 
for a long period, notwithstanding the great rise in the prices of the cattle and 
dairy products which Ireland produces, and which, it has been contended, would 
have justified a rise of rents. The farmer and the labourer together have, in fact, 
had all the benefit of the rise in agricultural prices. 


Then again, p. 25 :— 


All the facts agree. The working classes have had large additions to their 
means ; capital has increased in about equal ratio; but the increase of capital per 
head of the capitalist classes is by no means so great as the increase of working- 
class incomes, 


And again, on p. 28 :— 


Thus the rich haye become more numercus, but not richer individually ; the 
‘ poor ’ are, to some smaller extent, fewer; and those who remain ‘ poor’ are, indi- 
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vidually, twice as well off on the average as they were fifty years ago. The ‘ poor’ 
have thus had almost all the benefit of ‘the great material advance of the last fifty 


years. 


It is in no spirit of captious criticism that I have entered upon a 
consideration of this question. But as a working man, deeply 
sensible of the importance of the subject to working men, and desirous 
that the public, the paymasters, may not—as they are ever prone to 
be—become impressed with an unduly exalted notion of the oppor- 
tunities and the means at the command of the working man, I 
have felt impelled to attempt an examination of the general question 
as to whether the working classes have progressed so materially 
during the last half-century as shown by Mr. Giffen, or whether the 
actual facts of the case will not prove a more modified statement to 
be nearer the mark. 

It is no part of my purpose to dispute that the working man of 
to-day is not in a better position, that he is not better fed, better 
clothed, better housed, and better educated than his immediate fore- 
elders as a class may have been. The broad fact is, that with the 
advent of railways, and other improved means of communication and 
distribution, there has been a greater call upon his resources, and a 
consequent rise in the remuneration of his labour ; but that along 
with this activity in the labour market there has been what must be 
expected as a natural sequence, a corresponding rise in the prices of 
commodities that form the necessaries of his daily life, which goes 
far to neutralise the good effects of his enhanced wages. 

As Mr. Giffen remarks, the working classes now are able to share 
in many of the luxuries of life they never dreamed of fifty years 
ago. Exciseable articles, thanks to Free Trade, have given a variety 
to the workman’s dietary table for which he has cause to be grateful. 
But Mr. Giffen must pardon me when I say distinctly that the great 
advance in wages that he maintains has fallen to the lot of the working 
classes has certainly not led to that social amelioration in their con- 
dition which we should have expected had such a rise actually taken 
place.! 

On p. 8 of his pamphlet he says :— 


The conclusion is that, taking things in the mass, the sovereign goes as far as 
it did forty or fifty years ago, while there are many new things in existence at a 
low price which could not then have been bought at all. If, in the interval, the 
average money earnings of the working classes have risen between 50 and 100 per 
cent., there must have been an enormous change for the better in the means of the 
working man, unless by some wonderful accident it has happened that his special 
articles have changed in a different way from the general run of prices. But, 
looking to special prices, we find that on balance prices are lower and not higher. 


' From oral information obtained in answer to questions addressed to the older 
workmen in various trades, as to the relative position, monetarily, of the two periods, 
I am disposed to doubt that there has been such a large advance all round as Mr. 
Giffen states. 

uu2 
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Accepting, for the sake of argument, this statement, that there 
has been an increase in wages of from 50 to 100 per cent., we will 
now proceed to examine his assertion that there has been no material 
advance in the prices of provisions, other than fresh meat, during 
the last fifty years. From a file of the Leeds Merewry for 1835 I 
have obtained the prices of the following articles, and as a compari- 
son I give the prices of the same articles from the same journal for 
the present time :— 


1835 1884 
s. 


Flour, per 280 lbs. . ; ‘ . 40 
Beef, per lb. . ; : . ie 
Mutton, per lb. ‘ ‘ . . 9 
Bacon, per cwt., Irish ; . & 
Cheese, per cwt., medium ; . 59 
Butter, per lb., York summer price 

Eggs, per 100, summer price 

Milk, per pint . 

Potatoes, per 252 lbs. 

Onions, per 252 Ibs. . 

Turnips, per 252 lbs. 

Carrots, per 252 Ibs. 

Sugar, per cwt. ‘ 

Tea, per lb., medium ‘ ; es 2 6 


The price of flour as given above is quite exceptional, as I am 
aware, for any period anterior to the repeal of the Corn Laws. How- 
ever, leaving out of our consideration flour, and for the present beef 
and mutton, it is very evident from the difference in prices of the 
various articles given that there has been an increase, and in most 
of the articles a very marked increase, between the two periods. As 
a further evidence that the purchasing power of the sovereign has 
deteriorated within the last fifty years, I subjoin the following table, 
compiled by the eminent authority, Mr. Caird, and given in Mr. 
Brassey’s Foreign Work and English Wages :— 


177 


Price of bread per lb. . « & I 
Price of meat , ‘ ‘ - O § 
Price of butter. ‘ 0 6 
Agricultural wages : ‘ 
Rent . ‘ . ‘ . Os 


ed 2 
‘ vw 


As will be seen, the price of bread for the three periods has not 
been attended with much variation, while meat has nearly trebled 
itself in value, and butter is more than three times the price given 
for the earliest period, while wages are scarcely double the amount 
they were in 1770; house rent is exactly three times as much. 
From this it would seem the agricultural labourer has actually retro- 
graded instead of advanced with the times. 

One more extract from Mr. Giffen. On p. 11 he informs us :— 
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I should have liked a longer list of articles, but the difficulty of comparison is 
yery serious. It may be stated broadly, however, that while sugar and such 
articles have declined largely in price, and while clothing is also cheaper, the only 
article interesting the workman much which has increased in price is meat, the 
increase here being considerable. The ‘only,’ it may be supposed, covers a great 
deal. The truth is, however, that meat fifty years ago was not an article of the 
workman’s diet, as it has since become. Ie had little more concern with its price 
than with the price of diamonds. 


In answer to this astounding statement I cull the following from 
Mr. Porter’s Progress of the Nation, Section 1, pa es 122-3, edition 
1836 :-— 


£ $. d. 


Average earnings of labouring men compiled from answers to 
queries from 856 parishes in England: men only . ; . iF 
Do. from 668 parishes, with wages of wife and children. 13 19 10 


Annual average income of family ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 17 8 


To the further question, ‘Could such a family subsist on the ag- 
gregate earnings of the father, mother, and children, and if so, on 
what food?’ answers were received from 899 parishes to this 
effect :— 


Number of parishes . . 899 
No (simply) . : » 
Yes (simply) . ° . 212 
Barely or without meat. , : ‘ . 125 
With meat ‘ : . , ° : . 491 


Which gives an average of over fifty per cent. of the labouring 
class—that is, the poorest paid class of labour—who had meat as a 
portion of their regular diet. If we take into the account the large 
numbers of artisan families, dwellers in the towns, Mr. Giffen’s extra- 
ordinary assertion will not be left with a leg to stand on. 

If further refutation of Mr. Giffen’s glaring misstatements were 
necessary, there are great numbers of men and women living who 
can supply data for a reliable history of the social condition of the 
people, even were there no written materials available for the 
purpose. 

As an interesting item of information, I give the following 
prices for clothing, gathered from an old newspaper of 1835 :— 

. 
Fine dress coat . ° ‘ , 2 0 
Waistcoat . ; . 0 
Trousers. ‘ ° 7 0 
Total . 3 18 0 

Overcoat, from . ; ‘ 
to2 15 0 


Which prices, I imagine, will not compare unfavourably with the 


at the present time. 
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As a further illustration of my contention that the working 
classes are not living in the clover our eminent statisticians would 
have us believe, we will take the case of a working man earning, 
say, twenty shillings per week, which sum, Mr. Giffen must allow, 
is a high estimate for a labouring man not subject to loss of time 
through stress of weather, such as is employed in our machine 
shops, engineering ~vorks, &c. We will say that our typical work- 
man is sober and industrious, and that it is through no fault of his 
if the stipulated pound a week does not flow regularly into the home 
treasury. Having got hold of his money, our next consideration is, 
‘What will he do with it?’ Being, as we have said, a steady man, 
and withal a home-loving one, no part of his wages goes to swell the 
annual drink bill. The honest truth is, the money must be expended 
carefully and judiciously to enable ends to be made to meet and tie. 
No luxuriously wasteful feasts, such as were pictured for us by Lady 
John Manners, fall to his lot; his wife knows the value of a shilling 
too well for that! Fora small self-contained house, consisting of a 
living room or kitchen and two small bedrooms, our friend pays 
3s. per week? clear of rates; next, being a provident man, he belongs 
to two friendly societies, or lodges as they are commonly called; 
these take another shilling from his weekly income, leaving a sum 
of 16s. for providing food and clothing, fire and lighting, for himself, 
his wife, and three children, being an average of 3s. 24d. per head. 
The reader may depend upon it no obsequious butcher or grocer 
waits upon him for his orders. No; materfamilias has to do the 
shopping, and many a hard bargain has she to drive while making 
the most of what she has to spend. Bread—the veritable staff of 
life in a working man’s home—is good and cheap, and butcher's 
meat may, by waiting until Saturday night, be bought for rather 
less money, so that the working man may have an enjoyable dinner 
on Sunday; and,I say this advisedly, the Sunday dinner is often, 
too often, the only meal, properly so called, that he and his family 
partake of during the week, the rest consisting of bread and meat, 
and tea, or coffee, or cocoa, a rasher of bacon, sausage, or any 
other shuffling excuse for a dinner that can be got for little money, 
and prepared with the very smallest modicum of labour in the 
cooking. But our typical workman and his wife do not consider 
this system of ‘aught we can catch’ meals to be true economy, 
so they contrive to have a passable mid-day meal for each day in the 
week. 

An approximate estimate of how their twenty shillings are ex- 
pended may be thus tabulated :— 


* This rent, though low, is not at all exceptional in this part of the country-- 
Leeds. 
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House rent and lodge money 
Bread : ° ; 
Butcher’s meat . . 
Butter, eggs, and milk 
Groceries, tea, sugar, soap, Kc. 
Potatoes, and other vegetables 
Fire and lighting 

Total 


‘ 
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A sum of two shillings being thus available for clothing, education, 
and making provision for sickness, or any other unforeseen contin- 
gency. I shall be glad if Mr. Giffen, or any other of our political 
economists, will tell me how all this is to be accomplished. And I 
think if your well-to-do readers will compare this table of weekly 
expenses for five persons with the cost of a like number in their own 
households, they will agree that the working classes are certainly not 
receiving the lion’s share of the profits of their industry. 

Although clothing, shoes, &c., cost rather less money than for- 
merly, they are nothing like so durable, so that any little advantage 
in cheapness is counterbalanced by their having to be replaced more 
often ; and cottons and linens are, the women tell us, nothing like so 
good as they used to be; and, moreover, we must remember our 
friend has only two shillings with which to clothe and educate his 
family of five persons. We may well ask, How can it be done? But 
it is managed nevertheless! And many a working man’s family, 
with no more than a pound a week, can and does turn out decently 
and respectably. 

The only mystery about the business is self-denial. And, good 
reader, the way in which multitudes of working men and women have 
denied and are denying themselves for the sake of their children— 
that they may have the advantages that education can give, that 
they may have a better start in life than they (their parents) had— 
is, in many instances, truly heroic and worthy of all praise. 

To sum up my case, as your readers, and I doubt not Mr. Giffen, 
will have seen ere now, whatever advance there has been in wages 
has been met by the increased cost of living, house rent, and coals, 
so that the workman is left now, practically, where he was in the 
days of Adam Smith—he is just about able to live by his labour, and 
that is all. And, if provision is made for a better scale of living, we 
should remember it has been the same in all ages; what were the 
luxuries of one generation have become necessaries in the next. And 
as education, with its refining influence, progresses, this advancement 
must become more marked. The educated workman will not be 
content to sit down to his frugal, aud often scanty, meal, remember- 
ing that the employer he is enriching hardly knows what dainty to 
have to tempt his pampered and over-sated appetite. In his daily 
walks along the streets, his eye meeting at every tury handsome and 
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costly furniture displayed in the windows, books, éditions de luae of 
books, &c., all of which household gods, with his elevated taste, he can 
now appreciate, and has a yearning for, he will naturally ask himself 
for whose edification they have been provided ; and I, as a workman, 
am persuaded the answer will not be very conducive to the mutual 
satisfaction of capitalist and labourer, as their relations are at present 
constituted. 

The writer of the article, ‘Co-operation or Spoliation,’ in the 
Westminster Review, thinks co-operation may be regarded as the 
best means for elevating the labourer to his proper place in society, 
and rescuing him alike from the tyranny of socialism and of capital. 
That co-operation has been the means of inculcating and developing 
habits of thrift among the working classes is a fact patent to all who 
have paid any attention to the business. As distributive societies 
they are an undoubted success. But I fear the working man has 
much to learn, and, what is of more vital importance, much to 
unlearn, before productive co-operation becomes the success all 
thoughtful men would wish it to be. As an example of my meaning, 
I will give an instance within my own recollection that, as far as I 
know, has not hitherto been recorded. 

During a strike among the building operatives in Leeds some 
fifteen years since, a party of carpenters and joiners, recognising 
the wastefulness and barbarity of strikes as a means of obtaining a 
fair and equitable share of the profits of their labour, determined to 
subscribe and form a common fund to start business on their own 
account. Some fourteen members joined the undertaking. And, as 
this is a business not requiring much capital for its working, and 
particularly so in this instance—the workmen being their own em- 
ployers, and mutually agreeable to withdraw but a small sum weekly 
for their maintenance—the business prospered for a time, and might 
have continued to prosper but for the petty jealousy and dissatisfac- 
tion that seems to be inseparable from man’s nature. First one 
partner and then another grumbled because those whom they had 
appointed to manage the concern seemed to have an easier time of it 
than they had, or, as they put it, ‘went about the shop or the build- 
ing with their coats on!’ And, if any little mistake were made, 
such as is possible may happen in any business, it was magnified and 
stigmatised as either an act of carelessness or incompetence. This 
bickering and dissension went on, until—I suppose on the principle 
of the survival of the fittest—the firm dwindled down to three 
members, and of course lost its co-operative character. 

In carrying out productive co-operation, to avoid the rock on 
which the joiners’ firm split, it would be absolutely necessary to have 
at the head, to manage the concern, a partner having a preponderat- 
ing money influence in the business, as well as a thoroughly practical 
knowledge of the details needful to conduct the work to a successful 
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issue. For the additional capital he has in the concern he should be 

content to receive, say, 5 per cent. over and above his wages for 

superintendence, the workpeople being paid the‘ standard wages 

obtainable in their particular business, the profits, or bonus, being 

divisible among the partners in accordance with their respective 

interests in the undertaking. I am afraid we must acknowledge 

that, so far, productive co-operation has not been a success in Eng- 

land. As far as regards the Westminster reviewer’s alternative— 
‘ spoliation ’"—from an everyday acquaintance with the working classes, 
—living among them, working with them, and belonging to them in 
heart and mind—I do not believe that the British workman in either 

this or the succeeding generation will be prepared to take part in 

any universal scheme of spoliation, or even of State socialism. Mr. 
Henry George’s panacea for the ills of the people—the nationalisation 
of the land—cannot, without compensation, be characterised as any- 
thing short of robbery—an unrighteous enriching of the improvident 
many at the expense of the provident few.2 My own opinion on the 
whole question is that, given ‘a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,’ 
and a sufficiency of work to enable them to live thereby, there is not 
a more contented community, nor one less likely to be influenced by 

communistic or socialistic doctrines, on the face of the earth, than the 
British working classes. Whatever the cause may be, whether it is over- 
production, foreign competition, or adverse seasons, it is these recurring 
periods of bad trade—shortness of work—that make the working 
classes discontented with their position, and that lead to the many 
‘bitter cries’ with which we have been made so familiar within the 
last few months. And why should there be this insufficiency of work? 
Are a working man’s wants or desires less when he is out of employ- 
ment ? Does the mere fact of having leisure time on his hands make 
it less necessary that he should eat and drink to live? Can he on 
that account wander naked and homeless through the streets ? Though, 
God save the mark, this is pretty near the condition of large numbers 
of our honest working men and women to-day, I ask again, can the fact 
of his being a hanger-on, a parasite on society, a pauper, tend to make 
him a more useful member of the community, or one more likely to 
add to its social or material prosperity ? But you will answer, ‘ There 
is not work for him to do.’ The labour market is overcrowded. Ah! 
my friend, you are but like the Levite who passed by on the other 
side. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


What is wanted—and it is the only remedy for depressions in trade— 
is, that the working classes shall have a more commensurate share in 


* Although I yield to no man in my admiration of Mr. George’s book, Progress 
and Poverty, I have not been so far led away by its seductive influence as to believe 
that two wrongs ever did or ever will make one right. 
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the profits of their industry. That is, that they shall have more 
money to spend in clothing, furniture, &c., that they may live in 
better houses, and generally share more fully in the labour of men’s 
hands than they are able at present to do. Let us just for a moment 
indulge in a day-dream. We will suppose that all the Toms, Dicks, 
and Harrys in the kingdom have had the means placed in their 
hands to go to market and supply, not their desires, but only the 
actual necessities of themselves, their wives, and their children, 
Why, there would not be sufficient manufactured goods of all descrip- 
tions to satisfy their requirements. Talk about a run on a bank ina 
commercial crisis—the shops of the dealers in all manner of guods 
would be literally besieged. And ere long we should find that the 
spindle and the loom, the chisel and the plane, the hammer and the 
forge, had been electrified into activity to supply the demands of a 
home trade hitherto unparalleled in our commercial history. 

That this can be afforded without manufactured articles being 
raised in price all round, or the capitalist’s profits being brought to 
starvation point, is proved by the following figures taken from the 
article ‘Co-operation or Spoliation,’ in the April number of the 
Westminster Review. ‘From 1869 to 1879 the increase in capital 
was 242,000,000/.; of this sum 99,000,000l. fell to the working 
classes, the remaining 143,000,000/. to the capitalists, reckoning as 
capitalists all incomes over 300/. per year. While the increase in 
population was for the same time 1,127,000, of this number 1,096,000 
belonged to the working classes, and 31,000 to the capitalist class ; 
or, in other words, the capitalist class contributed 3 per cent. to the 
population, and secured 59 per cent. of the wealth, while the working 
classes added 97 per cent. to the population, and only came in for 
41 per cent. of the wealth.’ And this, be it remembered, includes the 
time—from 1870 to 1875—when the working man was running riot 
through the land, when the colliers and ironworkers were credited 
with earning wages that seemed almost fabulous in amount, and 
whoever could and would labour was sure of employment at good 
wages. In conclusion, I will quote Adam Smith in defence of my 
plea for better wages without enhanced profits. In the Wealth of 
Nations, book i. chap. ix., he says: ‘In reality high profits tend 
more to raise the price of work than high wages.’ ‘In raising the 
price of commodities, the rise of wages operates in the same manner 
as simple interest does in the accumulation of debt. The rise of 
profit operates like compound interest. Our merchants and master- 
manufacturers complain much of the bad effects of high wages in 
raising the price, and thereby lessening the sale of their goods both 
at home and abroad. They say nothing concerning the bad effects of 
high profits. They are silent with regard to the pernicious effects of 
their own gains. They complain only of those of other people.’ 


JAMES G. HuTcHINsoN. 


1884 


XUM 


THE ART TREASURES OF PRUSSTA. 


Tue interest that of late has attached to the art acquisitions of 
Prussia prompts to the present paper. 

I have watched for a quarter of a century the growth of the 
collections in Berlin; when I first knew them they were few, frag- 
mentary, and scattered. The kingdom of Prussia had a military 
origin : Frederick the Great, like his fathers, was a soldier; he organised 
armies and won hard-fought battles; his rule was rigorous, the times 
were troublous, the people had hardly thrown off the savageness of 
northern races, the soil was sterile, and the climate rude as the in- 
habitants. It were hard to conceive of conditions more unfavourable 
to art development. Yet the idea had all along been held, that 
literature and art, whether for show or service, conduced in some sort 
to the greatness of a nation. (German princes in general had found 
pride and pleasure in playing the part of noble patrons: not over- 
burdened with serious affairs, they were given to dilettanteism, and 
beguiled tedious days by collecting pictures, marbles, porcelain, 
watches, clocks, and planetariums! The palaces, galleries, and 
museums of Dresden, Weimar, Darmstadt, Gotha, Hanover, and 
Brunswick, attest to these prevailing tastes. 

Prussia lagged behind her neighbours in the formation of art 
collections, yet she determined not to be outdone. Frederick the 
Great did more than collect ; his ambition was to create, and, unlike 
Themistocles, he could not plead that having made a small town a 
great city he did not care to play on the lute. Frederick, we all 
know, affected literature and the arts: he penned treatises, practised 
the flute, and was sufficiently the artist to scrawl a satirical portrait 
of Voltaire; pretending to genius little short of universal, he sought 
to gather all the talents round his table. The habit thus formed his 
successors have cherished down to the present moment. Prussia till 
comparatively recent years held but an insignificant place on the map 
of Europe, and now when she has swollen into a great empire she 
wills that the culture of arts shall follow on the conquest of arms. 
The endeavour is to make Berlin a commanding capital on a par with 
Paris. The accretion of treasures, startling for its rapidity, and ex- 
ceptional in its magnitude, has, in accordance with the experience of 
other countries and times, been synchronous with the growth of wealth 
and political power. The phenomena do but obey a common law: 
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signal art epochs, whether in Egypt, Greece, or Italy, have been co- 
incident with civilisation. Prussia, not deterred by disabilities, calls to 
her aid philosophy, poetry, and art, in order to construct a civilisation 
accordant with historic types. Thus her art treasures, as a means 
to culture, fitly reflect the high estate of the most enlightened peoples. 

Prussia had the disadvantage of beginning to collect when it was 
almost too late; the best works had been already secured by other 
nations ere she entered the field. In the art of sculpture, so impossible 
did it seem to be to obtain original marbles, that Humboldt hit upon 
the happy expedient of forming galleries of plaster casts from master- 
works—hence the historic series which has no rival in Europe. As 
for painting, the Berlin picture gallery long held but a second 
position; and even now, notwithstanding persistent acquisitions, the 
collection barely reaches the standards of the competing galleries in 
Vienna, Munich, and Dresden. 

The art treasures are briefly as follows. The most important 
collections are contained in the Old Museum, built 1828, and in the 
annexed New Museum, finished 1855; the lower floors are occupied 
by the plastic arts, the upper stories mostly by the graphic arts. The 
Old Museum, crowded and confused as a stores, gives shelter to the 
grand marbles from Pergamus and to strangely unequal miscellanies 
comprising sculpture and coins from Greece, Etruria, Rome, Assyria, 
and Italy. The top floor is entirely occupied by pictures of the old 
masters, about 1,500 in number, widely representative and arranged 
chronologically. The New Museum, connected with the Old bya 
gallery, continues the collections; the history of sculpture is set 
forth, as before stated, by a chronologic series of about two thousand 
casts; the large array of casts from Olympia for want of space are 
housed elsewhere. Beyond is a remarkably vivid exposition of the 
arts of Egypt: columnar halls are constructed and decorated to display 
the treasures amassed by the Prussian expedition under Lepsius; ethno- 
logic remains fill the ground floor. Lastly, the upper story conserves 
antique bronzes, Greek vases, Tanagra terra cottas, the Hildesheim 
treasures, engravings and original drawings. Sundry other collections 
are scattered over the capital. The palace of Monbijou, the royal 
library, the old Schloss, the palaces at Potsdam and Sans-Souci, 
show historic odds and ends, mostly more curious than choice. 
amongst recent growths is the handsome Kunstgewerbe Museum, 
Answering in its contents and educational aims to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum and Art Schools; of special note are the Urbino ware, 
the Liineburg plate, and Dr. Schliemann’s spoils from Troy. 

The astounding rate of the nation’s acquisitions is told by the 
congestion of existing museums; the marbles from Pergamus are 
stowed away as in a magazine, while the casts from Olympia, awaiting 
projected galleries, have to be sought in an outhouse. These vast 
and varied treasures extend over the entire kingdom of art ; the col- 
lections are deliberately planned as an organic whole, and yet 
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they are still in transition and growth; within the walls a watch- 
ful staff of experts,\with eyes turned and tentacula reaching to near 
and remote corners of the world, are ready to seize on whatever 
object may enrich the storehouse. The trustees of our National 
Gallery complain that Berlin puts up prices. The Hamilton manu- 
scripts, including the Botticelli Dante, were taken as by stealth; and 
if certain Blenheim pictures do not follow to Berlin, only the way, 
the will, is wanting. 

The nations of Northern, Central, and Western Europe have 
habitually sought to bridge over the geographic and chronologic 
distance between present times and classic periods by gaining pos- 
session of antique sculpture. The classic museums of Italy testify to 
the advantages accruing from propinquity of place and proximity of 
time ; yet transalpine states have overcome in good degree their historic 
and natural disabilities. France gained the Venus of Milo; Bavaria 
acquired the gina marbles; while England captured the Elgin, 
Lycian, and Haiicarnassian sculptures. But Prussia had long to bide 
her time, and in the meanwhile her dreary vaults held but a second 
or third-rate rank, about on a par with the miscellaneous gatherings 
in inferior Italian palaces. 

Greek sculpture, as may be imagined, appears in scanty propor- 
tion. The famous bronze, the ‘ Praying Boy’ of the time of Alex- 
ander, has been termed ‘ the pearl of the collection ;’ but, like other 
European favourites, it owes much to restorations: the arms and 
hands upraised to the gods—an impressive attitude to which the 
figure owes its popularity—are modern improvements! Fortunately 
without such conjectural emendations is allowed to remain just as 
when first discovered, the ‘ dancing Menad,’ a dismembered figure in 
purest style. Classic fragments usually suggest to the imagination 
more than restorers can supply, and here the torso, in rhythmical move- 
ment, poised on tiptoe, seems hardly to need the lacking head and 
arms. The Roman period, down to its corrupt decadence, yields a 
mediocre medley : the well-known heads of emperors are recognised 
by inferior replicas: a bust of Julius Cesar obtained favour on the 
table of Frederick the Great. Certain depraved works dug up in 
Germany attest how the arts of ancient Rome with the extension of 
the empire became diffused over distant provinces. Such a gathering 
has its lessons: it lowers the ideal associated with classic epochs, and 
teaches how mediocrity, even in the best times, preponderated. 

Prussia has obtained a fair share of spoils from the Italian 
Renaissance: her Consul-General Bartholdi, connoisseur and col- 
lector, was favourably placed in Rome ere bric-d-biae had been swept 
from old palaces, and Dr. Waagen in 1841 went on a mission to 
gather among the towns of Italy whatever might serve to enrich the 
newly-formed sculpture galleries. The treasures at length amassed, 
though not astounding, furnished Professor von Bode with materials 

for no less than four illustrated papers in the official Jahrbuch der 
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Koniglich-Preussischen Kunstsammlungen. The prize is the 
youthful Baptist, ascribed, with show of reason, to Michael Angelo. 
In unusual strength are seen the Tuscan Quattrocentisti, Verrocchio, 
Donatello, Mino da Fiesole, Quercia, Rossellino, kc. The portrait 
busts are peculiarly characteristic of the times; it might appear as 
if a special providence had prepared an art expressly suited to the 
heads of the period ; assuredly Machiavelli and Lorenzo de’ Medici 
wore features inviting to vigorous modelling: like forces fashioned 
nature and art: thus sculptors were sturdy as the times. It is 
fitting that the land of Holbein and Diirer should possess signal 
examples of the realistic portraiture of Italy. 

The minor arts, comprising small bronzes, gold and silver work, 
terra cottas and vases, are scattered multitudinously, with accus- 
tomed mediocrity, over some half-dozen rooms of the New Museum, 
called collectively the ‘ Antiquarium.’ Here is a rare assemblage of 
terra cotta figures from tombs at Tanagra in Beotia. I counted one 
hundred and twenty specimens of this facile and colloquial art; these 
cabinets are supplemented in Berlin by the private collection of the 
Russian Ambassador, M. de Sabouroff; plates and plastic reproduc- 
tions are published of both collections. The figures I find of utmost 
diversity, not only in subject and motive, but in art merit; some are 
little else than toys; others descend into domestic genve or border 
on the grotesque—as, for example, a group within a barber’s shop— 
while a choice few reach an elevated style and an ideal type. The 
whole of this versatile art, like the contemporary drama of the third 
and fourth centuries before Christ, changes from grave to gay, and 
mingles comedy with the more serious affairs of life. The incidents 
are usually trivial; indeed, I have generally observed that while 
ponderous marble demands weighty motive, plastic clay lends itself 
freely to light fantasy and playful conceit. The situations and senti- 
ments incline to the domestic as befitting an art which adorned 
private dwellings; the characters, mostly female, are seen mingling 
in the ordinary diversions of daily life: sometimes they are seated 
indoors fan in hand, or with a dove on the shoulder, or, again, they 
stand in the open air with summer hats shading the head from sun- 
shine. Eros often enters on the scene; the little mischief-making 
god plays childish pranks, bears a satchel, carries away a baby, or 
runs barefooted, shoes in hand, to school! The prevailing traits are 
grace, beauty, sentiment ; sometimes the motive is better than the 
carrying out, as if a pure school had fallen into the hands of coarse 
executants. The modelling indeed is very unequal: for the most 
part it is sketchy; at the best, delicate; details are accentuated 
sharply mid broad generalities. Colour has been used freely; I 
noted on a little Eros the following pigments: hair red, face yellow, 
head-dress gold, wings gold and blue, drapery pink; a hat worn by 
one of the company is as red as a cardinal’s. The art was evidently 
decorative; statuettes in those days, as at present, were used as 
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ornaments, and, being prized in the house by the living, they followed 
the dead to the tombs. Our knowledge of classic times is materially 
extended by these naturalistic yet esthetic products. 

The museums of Germany bear witness to the dominion of the 
old Romans. From Buda-Pest to Treves, from Cologne up to the 
higher Rhine, the earth has yielded of the conquering race buried 
arms, helmets, coins, bronzes, and marbles. Yet, for the most part, 
the relics in the outlying provinces of the empire are of more archzeo- 
logic curiosity than art value. An exception, however, must be 
made in favour of the Hildesheim treasure, removed to Berlin in 
accordance with the policy of concentration in the capital. This 
‘Silberfund,’ consisting of some fifty pieces of banqueting plate, were 
in 1868, by happy accident, dug up at Hildesheim, nine feet below 
the surface, by a party of Prussian soldiers engaged on military 
works. All the objects had suffered much from the burial of cen- 
turies ; handles and feet were torn from shattered vases, but a local 
sculptor succeeded in good degree in piecing the fragments to- 
gether. Some members, however, are lost beyond recovery ; alto- 
gether, I find the originals in Berlin in very different plight from 
Christofle’s reproductions, which serve as poor consolation to the town 
of Hildesheim for the treasures of which she has been robbed. 

The Hildesheim treasures have provoked controversy without defi- 
nite conclusion; neither history nor internal evidence gives clue to their 
precise origin or use. The place of burial could only have been an 
accident ; and hardly more than a conjecture is the statement that this 
table plate, with the corresponding culinary utensils, formed part of 
the equipage of some Roman general, who, on reverse of fortune, 
hid away the prize he could not hold. The nationality of some of 
the pieces is questionable: all are not Roman; and equally is the 
chronology hypothetical. The official catalogue I believe to be 
wrong in giving as the date the early Roman kings; certainly some 
vases—that, for instance, bearing on the surface human heads, as the 
Warwick vase—belong to the late empire. And nothing can be 
more false than the assumption that because all the objects were 
found in one place they must belong to the same time: diversities of 
style alone prove the lapse of several centuries between the earliest 
and the latest. And still more difficult to determine is the precise 
or even the approximate period of burial; the common conjecture 
that the hiding was in the first decade of our era, when the Roman 
legions under Varus were cut to pieces in Germany, is disproved by 
the presence of an art posterior in date. The earliest time I can 
venture to name is the second century, but the latest possible date 
cannot be fixed ; it is just as easy to suppose the owner to have been 
a connoisseur of the Middle Ages as a Roman general. Fortunately 
as to art merit, little question can be raised; so irresistible was the 
temptation to throw articles in the precious metals into the melting- 
pot, that few finer relics of the past are preserved for our times. By 
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common consent the best of the Hildesheim treasures are of rare 
beauty: the proportions share symmetry with Greek vases; the 
ornament in the treatment of figure and foliage, if a little florid, 
still comports sufficiently well with the canons of classic art. 

The preceding narrative will indicate that the Berlin ‘ Anti- 
quarium,’ by persistent acquisitions, has gained a position which no 
historian of art can ignore. I do not venture as yet to place it quite 
in the first rank among like European camere. At present it is 
hardly-on an equality with the Green Vaults, Dresden, with analogous 
collections in Vienna and St. Petersburg, or with treasures in the 
Uffizii, the Vatican, or the Louvre. But the enterprise of Prussia, 
without precedent in the past, may prove beyond calculation in the 
future. The discoveries of Pergamus, Olympia, Tanagra, and 
Hildesheim point to the possibility of further treasure-trove. The 
sites of ancient civilisations throughout the world are sepulchres of 
art; the teeming stores of Egypt, Greece, and Italy might seem to 
verify Shelley’s poetic vision— 

There is no atom of yon earth but once was living man, 
Thou canst not find one spot whereon no city stood. 


Who shall say that the earth does not hold entombed greater treasures 
of art than any that have yet been brought to light ? 

The sculpture galleries of Berlin at once rose from second to 
foremost rank on the acquisition of the marbles from the Acropolis of 
Pergamus. I have from time to time witnessed their arrival in 
Berlin: crowds gathered in the streets round carts heavily laden 
with giant fragments, and archeologists curiously watched torsi and 
dismembered limbs dragged by windlasses up the steep steps of 
the Museum, which offered to the exhumed marbles dark narrow 
chambers as for second burial. From that time to this German 
scholars have been at infinite pains to pen explanatory histories, to 
assign to severed groups their sequence and true position, and so to 
cast the scattered parts into a concerted whole. Much, however, 
remains undone. 

Pergamus by its history and its art holds a conspicuous place 
among the renowned cities of Asia Minor. Her people boasted 
Grecian descent and enjoyed Roman protection ; under the sovereignty 
of Eumenes II. (z.c. 197-159) the kingdom grew strong and re- 
nowned, was adorned with temples, and endowed with a library the rival 
of that of Alexandria. Pergamus, like other towns of historic fame, 
was planted among the beauties of nature: around undulate hill 
and dale: the modern town stagnates in the plain below: solemn 
cypresses clamber up a height, and towering above all, in grand isola- 
tion, as if set apart for war and worship, rises the Acropolis with 
ruined temples at its crest. The spot seems stamped by nature for 
heroic deeds and noble arts. My friend Mr. Pullan I find quite at 
home in these regions: he tells me that when engaged in excavating 
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historic sites he paid a visit of investigation to Pergamus. Among 
the ruins of the Acropolis were discovered unmistakable signs of art 
treasures ; but the idea of further investigation had to be abandoned, 
because the English Government refused to supply the needful funds. 
Thus the sculptured marbles which gain for Berlin worldwide re- 
nown were lost to London. 

The story of the excavations at Pergamus conducted by the 
Prussian Government between the years 1878 and 1881 is related at 
length in the official Jahrbuch der Koniglich-Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen. Careful ground-plans of, the Acropolis show the posi- 
tions and dimensions of the ‘ Athena Temple,’ ‘ Augusteum,’ ‘ Hall,’ 
and ‘ Altar.’ The architectural fragments which were deemed worth 
bringing to Berlin consist of little else than a few columns, capitals, 
mouldings, and slabs with surface ornament. But measurements 
were taken on the spot and records of operations kept: thus possibly 
sufficient data exist for the reconstruction on paper of the temple- 
crowded Acropolis. Yet these showy architectural designs will be 
looked on not without suspicion by persons familiar with facile and 
fanciful reconstructions such as the conjectural designs of the Roman 
Forum. With respect, however, must be received the judgment of 
archeologists following in the footsteps of Niebuhr and Bunsen. 
The most important of these tentative arrangements represents the 
altar temple rising in the midst of a high platform ; the podium bears 
the figure reliefs now in the Berlin Museum; above, on the four sides, 
are continuous colonnades with figures behind, of which thirty or more 
I count in the Museum. Altitude evidently was the architect’s aim, 
gained by platform, podium, columns, and frieze successively super- 
imposed. The hill of the Acropolis, thus crowned with marble set 
against the blue sky, must have presented a grand spectacle to the 
dwellers in the plain below. 

Great was the enthusiasm some four years ago when the public by 
tickets were permitted the privilege of viewing the Pergamus spoils 
laid out in crowded disorder on the Museum floor. On the ground 
were thrown dismembered heads, arms, hands, legs, feet, with giant torsi, 
some encircled by serpents; all bore signs of fierce conflict or dying 
agony ; the aspect was that of slain warriors stretched on a battle- 
field. The theme is the familiar contest between the giants and the 
gods. The Museum authorities have striven, in the face of uncommon 
difficulties, to convey an idea of the compositions asa whole. Figures 
severed by the saw have been put together or formed into groups: 
thus, within the vestibule are set up four grand slabs, severally named, 
from the chief figure in each, ‘ Apollo,’ ‘ Zeus,’ ‘ Athena,’ and ‘ Helios.’ 
Casts are to be seen in the British Museum. The figures are of 
heroic scale, and rise in boldest relief; the conflict rages fiercely ; 
giants hurl rocks, Minerva overthrows a winged foe, and serpents, 
fierce as furies, defend the vanquished. I find it difficult to estimate 
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the exact magnitude of these panoramas round the temple podium: 
Besides the four grand slabs, with sundry minor groups, set up in the 
vestibule, are disposed, on the floor of a side gallery, a multitude of 
figures ranged in two rows, each about one hundred feet long. The 
total number of figures which have reached Berlin I do not find easy 
to give, but I reckoned up some seventy-five figures—seven winged— 
ranging in height from seven to eight feet ; besides, I counted seven 
horses—one winged—six lions, two eagles, and more than a dozen 
serpents, the last all apparently prolongations of the giants’ legs, 
The dramatic power brought into play is tremendous; the agony in 
the heads, the convulsion of body and limbs, the convolution and grip 
of the serpents, inevitably recall the Laocoon group. 

I think an examination of the original marbles in Berlin leaves 
but little doubt as to the historic position held by the sculpture from 
Pergamus. Date and locality at once preclude the comparison, 
inevitably made, with the Theseus and the Fates from the Acro- 
polis of Athens. The school of Pergamus dates 170-150 B.c.; in 
other words, it is more than two centuries later than the time of 
Phidias. And, judging from internal evidence, I should ally this 
provincial art less to Greece than to Rome; indeed, the political con- 
nections of Pergamus confirm this opinion. As traits of Roman 
origin, I recognise turgid swell of muscle, rude angularities, with 
taint of common nature. Furthermore, I think must be taken into 
account that Pergamus was a kingdom somewhat remote from the 
great art centres, and accordingly I am not surprised to find the 
school provincial in its character. Hence points of contact among 
all remains exhumed in Asia Minor, whether at Pergamus, Lycia, or 
Halicarnassus. The conclusion to be drawn is that while the grand 
conception was due to Greece or Rome, the working out devolved 
upon artists or artisans of the town. Such contrarieties between 
conception and accomplishment we meet with again and again in 
the history of art. And, as often happens in undertakings of this 
magnitude, much fell into inferior hands, not only as to manual 
execution, but even in the more vital matter of art treatment. The 
technical inequalities are unusually great, certainly in excess of the 
uneven handling in the Parthenon. Moreover, the management of 
relief, whether high or low, is far from strict or pure; indeed, the 
essential principles governing the art are often ignored. In fine, 
the sculpture of Pergamus is abnormal and heterogeneous: it lacks 
purity, delicacy, finish ; but, by way of compensation, it has vigour, 
trenchant grasp of nature, dramatic action, with largeness and 
breadth of manner. In short, these works are noble in conception 
and grand in style; they wear, moreover, an aspect of strangeness 
and novelty, and, taken for all in all, they widen the horizon of art 
and add a new chapter to the chronicles of classic sculpture. Indeed, 
since the acquisition of the A2gina marbles by Bavaria, and of the Elgin 
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marbles by England, no such important treasures have reached the 
national museums of Europe. 

The reasons prompting the discoveries at Pergamus urged to the 
excavations at Olympia. Teutonic races emerging from darkness 
had long sought reflected light at the early sources of civilisation; 
and Prussia, in common with neighbouring states, strove for a local 
renaissance in literature and in art. Winckelmann, Lessing, and 
Goethe were pioneers in this neo-classic movement; the first prac- 
tical outcome was wanting in accurate knowledge and purity of taste ; 
the public buildings in Berlin prove the spurious standards which 
prevailed. But the time came when critical knowledge purged away 
grossness and dispelled conjecture. The Germans, to a fault, had 
been addicted to speculation ; they were accustomed to weave gos- 
samer fabrics from the tissues of intuition. This subjective process, 
the outcome of the pure reason, had its day, and did good service; 
but a salutary reaction came: the deductive method gave place to 
the inductive, and the exact philosophy, known in England as the 
Baconic, began to be applied even to the Fine Arts. Thus, instead 
of evolving a Greek temple, like the proverbial camel, from inward 
consciousness, archzologists searched out strict historic data. I dwell 
on this new phase in research, because I see the effects on all sides ; 
the public mind now tends to the actual, and national museums are 
framed expressly to make science positive and art real. 

Political ambition, no less than archeological zeal, inspired the 
Olympian expedition. Yet Prussia as a kingdom did not enter the 
field; she shared the honours only as the head of the newly organised 
German Empire. It was thought wise to look beyond the battle- 
field, to push conquests into the kingdom of knowledge; therefore 
the empire took up arms and besieged Olympia. Yet the environ- 
ments could be hardly deemed enticing; the French, it was known, 
had in 1829 worked the site and carried off certain figures to the 
Louvre; it was also ascertained that the Greek Government, armed with 
a protective law, would forbid the removal from Greek soil of what- 
ever marbles might be dug up. In fact the utmost privilege granted 
was the permission to make drawings, take photographs, and bring 
away plaster casts. Thus the German Empire set to work in the 
interests of antiquarian research: the diggings were made to ascer- 
tain just what the site held concealed. It was rightly considered 
that much valuable knowledge might be gleaned from the thorough 
exploration of the city of great national festivities—the seat of 
an art born of poetry, ministering to religion, and satisfying the 
desires of a highly-cultured people. The search was tentative, analo- 
gous to inquiries in experimental science, or perhaps comparable to 
gropings in mammoth caves; the ground was probed, the materials 
turned up were assayed, and so, perchance, art, like nature, might be 
induced to render up her secrets. As extinct animals had been con- 
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structed from a fossil, so it was believed that classic temples could 
be restored from a fragment. The learned body of antiquaries in 
Berlin have with labour and ingenuity sifted and classified the 
remains, and the transactions are chronicled and lavishly illustrated 
by photographs in five volumes—Die Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, 
with text by E. Curtius, F. Alder, and G. Treu. 

Considerable curiosity naturally arose when the public were 
admitted to view the crowd of figures from Olympia; but as the first 
surprise died out enthusiasm gave way to disappointment. The 
place of exposition was unfortunate. The appropriate location would 
doubtless have been among the chronological casts ; but no adequate 
space remaining in the already congested galleries for the mode} 
pediments of the Zeus Temple, the most fitting receptacle at com- 
mand was a barn-like outhouse. Experts knew beforehand how 
much to expect ; but connoisseurs in general stood bewildered by the 
discrepancies between the descriptions of Olympia by Pausanias and 
this disordered medley of men, centaurs, horses, and oxen, in frag- 
ments scattered on floors and tables. 

I have found in subsequent visits in successive years considerable 
progress made in the piecing together and the grouping of these 
Olympian remains. The first and most arduous task was to deter- 
mine the disposition of the two pediments of the great temple. 
Models in wood, about seventy-five feet long, the same scale as the 
originals, have been constructed and fitted with sculpture. In the 
eastern gable I counted thirteen human figures and seven horses, and 
in the western, fourteen figures and two centaurs. Many spaces 
remain still in blank, but small models are shown which reinstate all 
that is lost! The aforesaid pediments are mounted above the level 
of the eye, to gain for the groups like visual effect as in the 
temple itself. And duplicates are on the ground beneath for close 
examination, as well as for facility of adding from time to time newly 
discovered fragments. Eight metopes, the labours of Hercules, are 
placed on the wall below the upper pediments. Isolated on a lofty 
pedestal stands the ‘ Victory’ of Paionios, with its newly discovered 
head, and equally conspicuous is the ‘Hermes bearing the infant 
Bacchus,’ seen at Olympia in the second century of our era by Pau- 
sanias, and by him described as the work of Praxiteles: the head of 
the infant, at first lost, has since been found, and is now attached. 
An ingenious Italian is engaged in selecting from the confused débris 
promising pieces, which he attaches to the figures they are found to 
fit. In like manner, within recent years, in the British Museum the 
Parthenon friezes have received helpful accretions. Yet, notwith- 
standing these praiseworthy efforts, the aspect presented is less that 
of a museum than of a magazine: ‘the arm of Theseus ’ jostles ‘ the 
head of a slave :’ a centaur, a lion, a river god, and a dolphin lie to- 
gether. No puzzle could be more bewildering than the reinstating 
of these dismembered creatures, and after all the study and contriv- 
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ance brought to bear on the ruined temples, much must for ever 
prove enigmatical. 

I think it evident that very many of the art treasures of Olympia, 
to which Pausanias devotes nearly two books, have not as yet been 
captured, and the reason probably is that what cannot be found no 
longer exists. The temples, when they ceased to be shrines, as usual 
became quarries, the stones were used as building materials for new 
structures ; and statues, whether in marble, bronze, ivory, or gold, 
said at one time to number more than three thousand, were destroyed 
er transmuted. The exhaustive thoroughness of the search made by 
the Germans leaves small hope for further discoveries. And the 
misfortune appears to be that destruction, with two signal exceptions, 
seized on the best works first, preserving for our time the mediocre 
miscellanies which offered to the spoiler least temptation. 

The Olympian sculpture, in its chronology and quality, presents 
unusual perplexities. The opinion commonly held has been that the 
art belonged to the best period of the Attic school, that Phidias and 
his pupils, on the completion of their labours at the Parthenon, 
removed to Olympia and were for four or five years (B.c. 437-433) 
engaged on the great temple of Zeus. Indeed, the supposed ‘ Studio of 
Phidias’ actually appears in popular dictionaries of Greek and Roman 
geography on the ‘Plan of the Altis at Olympia.’ And yet it is 
hard to identify the hand of the master among the wrecked treasures 
which have reached Berlin. Phidias indeed must have found his 
time sufficiently taxed by the colossal Zeus, fifty feet high, clothed in 
ivory and gold, the companion to the chryselephantine statue of 
Athena in the Parthenon. Accordingly the figures now collected are 
obviously the offspring of inferior artists, and their diversities of 
style confess to distant epochs. Pausanias cannot be held infallible— 
indeed, German antiquaries boast that at Olympia they can now 
define his inaccuracies. Five centuries had elapsed between the com- 
pletion of the temples and his visit to the spot, and, less critic than 
chronicler, he set down credulously the local gossip. But that he 
devoted no less than one fifth of his whole itinerary to Olympia 
speaks of the magnitude of the structures he beheld. The chief was 
the Temple of Zeus, of the Doric order; but besides, the Altis, or 
Sacred Grove, displayed the Great Altar of Zeus, the Herzeum, the 
Metroum, the Philippeium, with sundry other edifices subservient to 
the games and sacred rites. Sculpture was lavishly used to adorn the 
architecture ; likewise multitudes of statues standing apart peopled the 
Sacred Grove. This recital goes far to account for the amazing mass 
of material turned up, its miscellaneous character, and discrepant art. 

Olympia had a protracted history, and the chaotic deposits of 
broken columns, entablatures, and statues defiant of chronology and 
schools, are, as at other ancient sites, the accumulation of centuries. 
The city suffered under conquest, pillage, and earthquake; the 
earliest temple was destroyed, and, like to the practice in Athens, 
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where I have seen pre-Phidian sculpture built into later structures, 
the old materials served for the new temples. Hence the juxtaposi- 
tion of distant dates and heterogeneous styles, severed and yet allied 
as continuous generations of men or successive epochs in nations. 
Some of the remains are archaic, others testify to the Egyptian 
parentage of Greek art; a few works are of the best period, while a 
certain number bear signs of later decadence. 

The divers styles found in proximity at Olympia admit of further 
explanation. We may remember that in the western pediment of 
the Temple of Agina an archaic Minerva stands in the midst of 
comparatively naturalistic figures. And at Olympia in like manner 
it would appear that old conventional types survived side by side 
with forms approaching nearer to nature. Furthermore, in under- 
takings of this magnitude, a large staff of operatives was needed: 
some might be skilled sculptors from Athens, others were from 
inferior schools, and many could have no higher grade than that of 
local artisans. Funds, it is surmised, fell short, money could not be 
found to pay the best talent, and the work was accordingly starved. 
Moreover, I think the chief aim may have been to gain an imposing 
effect by compositions taken as a whole without sufficient thought 
for the component parts: the groups might answer their purpose 
sufficiently well, if only at a distance they told out with dramatic 
force. It often happens that an inferior art is forced into the service 
ofreligion. Thus the sculpture of Olympia, though sometimes below 
the noblest, might fittingly aid in sacred ceremonies and enhance 
festive shows. 

The two pediments of the Temple of Zeus, comparable to the 
pediments of the Parthenon, contain the most noteworthy sculpture. 
That on the west represents the conflict between the Centaurs and 
the Lapithz; that on the east displays the order of a chariot contest, 
with Zeus in the midst, @Znomaus and Pelops on either side accom- 
panied by horses and attendants. I shared in the general disappoint- 
ment when these two pediments were first placed on public view. 
Some figures, that of Zeus conspicuously, are obviously in the grand 
style, but the majority belong to a comparatively debased school. 
The manner is conventional, the forms are traditional, life and nature 
lie far away. Such degenerate phases are well understood and fre- 
quently found, though scarcely to be looked for on a spot associated 
with Phidias and his scholars. It has been the acknowledged glory 
of the Parthenon that its sculpture is both real and ideal, moulded 
on the highest types in nature, and so pregnant with noble motive as to 
take on a god-like aspect. And we must count among unexplained mys- 
teries, how at a spot so near, and at a time so little removed from 
the master-works of Phidias,should appear an art comparatively corrupt 
and fallen. Yet such is the message which comes to us from Olympia. 

These anomalies were not lessened when as by surprise rose from 
the ruins two masterpieces, the ‘ Victory’ of Paionios and the ‘ Hermes’ 
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of Praxiteles. The merits of each, as measured by analogous figures 
in the Vatican, I incline to think have been somewhat exaggerated, 
possibly in part through the amazing contrast presented by inferior 
surroundings. The Victory, a standing figure, with light draperies 
flowing in the wind, was found lying in débris on the south-east of 
the Temple of Zeus; here it originally stood on a lofty pedestal, as 
now set up in Berlin. The date is about B.c. 435, and an inscription 
on the marble declares the work to be by Paionios of Mende. Beyond 
doubt this is the Nike expressly named by Pausanias at Olympia, and 
assumed by all subsequent writers to be lost; its recovery is among 
the happiest fortunes of modern times. But now when the Victory 
turns out to be of the purest style, how are we to accept the further 
statement that Paionios was the sculptor equally engaged on the east 
pediment? Dr. Botticher, in his Olympia, admits the discrepan- 
cies in styles and suggests a difference in dates. The Victory, he 
thinks, is later than the pediment, and its advanced art he believes 
due to the presence of Phidias at Olympia. I confess that I feel the 
disparities are too wide thus to be reconciled, and prefer the alterna- 
tive that Paionios gave little more than the general ideas for the 
groups, and that the carrying out devolved on local and inferior 
artists. This verdict agrees with the experience at other historic 
sites, and best reconciles the anomalous facts presented by Olympia. 
Worthy of still more honour than the Nike—if we may trust the 
common consent of Europe—is the Hermes ascribed to Praxiteles. 
On the 8th of May, 1877, between the third and fourth columns, 
within the Temple of Hera, was found the Hermes of Praxiteles 
seen and described by Pausanias as bearing the infant Bacchus in 
his arms. In the following year turned up the body of the child, 
and in 1880 appeared its head. The right foot of the principal 
figure was discovered in the spring of 1879; the back is left 
unfinished, because in the temple it was hidden from view! 
Miller, in his Ancient Art, enumerates, on the authority of Pausa- 
nias, among the works of Praxiteles, ‘Hermes carrying the young 
Dionysus, but he writes conjecturally of the composition, which, 
being still buried, he had of course never seen. It is scarcely needful 
here to describe a figure already multiplied by countless casts and 
distributed through the museums, academies, and studios of Europe. 
The statue is undraped: it stands with its weight on the right hip, 
so as to throw, after the accustomed manner, the torso and limbs 
into gentle curves; the only parts wanting are the right hand and 
forearm, the two legs below the knee, and the left foot. These 
would have been readily restored in any century less critical or 
scrupulous than the present. The date is supposed to be later than 
that of the Nike, for if the latter belongs to the school of Phidias, and 
the Hermes be identified with Praxiteles, three quarters of a century 
may intervene between the two; this conjecture would place the 
Hermes about 8.c. 350. But again I venture to call in question the 
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ascription of authorship. The only authority, let us remember, is 
Pausanias, whose credulous narrative, gathered five centuries after 
the facts, has been but repeated by subsequent writers. I think the 
time is now come when with advantage may be applied to classic 
sculpture the sceptical criticism which has been brought to bear 
on medieval painting. Thus might be made apparent how Pausanias 
blunders no less than Vasari. Scrutiny brings disillusion; and just 
as Cimabue and Giotto have been stripped of many accredited 
honours, so from Phidias and Praxiteles will be eliminated whatever 
proves unworthy of their renown. The Hermes seems dubious: 
granted that the conception and general design cannot be nobler, yet 
clearly certain parts sink far below the highest standards. For 
example, the drapery falling from the left arm is sketchy and ill- 
understood, while the infant Dionysus, loosely modelled, intrudes as 
a solecism. The conclusion, sustained by general experience, is that 
the work was entrusted to subordinates. Praxiteles had two sons and 
many pupils, and according to universal custom the numerous pro- 
ducts of the school proudly assumed the master’s name. In fact, no 
ancient site shelters more spurious progeny than Olympia. 

What, then, it may be asked, has been gained by these excava- 
tions? Dr. Curtius, we are told in reply, has at Olympia unfolded a 
new method of antiquarian research, comparable to the inductive 
inquiry into nature. Thus, first, he observed and registered the facts 
just as found, and then, as in science, from effects he rose to causes and 
read principles in phenomena. In short, the claim is that the funda- 
mental laws of classic art have been discovered. But to take a more 
humble attitude, we may form a fair estimate of the gain to knowledge 
if we do but recall our previous state of ignorance. Thus Dr. Miller, 
fifty years ago, in his Ancient Art, writes: ‘ The splendid groups in the 
pediments of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, executed by Aleamenes 
and Paionios of Mende, have entirely disappeared.’ The Prussians, 
not to be discouraged, began their search on the surmise that these 
statues had not been burnt into lime, nor otherwise destroyed or lost. 
The possibility even was entertained of finding the statues just in the 
places where they had been thrown down by the great earthquake of 
the sixth century of our era. This too sanguine expectation has 
been only in part realised. But now we have at least the melancholy 
satisfaction of knowing with certainty that the major part of the figures 
once peopling Olympia perished. Then turning from the negative 
to the positive side of the business, we have the pleasure of learning 
that the parts which remain are fairly representative of the whole, 
that among the figures rescued, number the principal groups from 
the chief temple, and that the marbles preserved suffice for at least 
the tentative construction of the renowned pediments. Lastly, and 
not least, by the discovery of the Nike and the Hermes the too 
scanty muster-roll of classic masterpieces has received rich augmen- 
tation. These are no slight gains. Altogether the horizon of the old 
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world is widened, and the historian is now put in possession of all 
needful data for writing afresh the art-chronicle of Olympia. 


The Berlin Picture Gallery I have known from comparatively 
small beginnings; it was identified for more than a quarter of a 
century with Dr. Waagen, its director, to whom I have been indebted 
for personal guidance through the rooms, with lucid exposition of the 
principles on which the gallery had been formed and classified. 
Dr. Waagen, if not a genius, was the right man in the right place; 
he had industry, knowledge, method, and deserves to be remembered 
for two master-strokes—the classification of pictures chronologically 
and in schools, and the compilation of a strictly critical catalogue. 
As to priority of invention for the last, I have heard my friend Mr. 
Wornum stoutly claim precedence for his own catalogue of our 
London National Gallery ; perhaps, as often happens, the idea was 
the birth of the times! Dr. Waagen stands out as a pioneer, and 
the mistakes in his career came from incontinently running over 
scattered and unexplored territories. His criticisms on our English 
collections have little weight, and his later judgments as director of 
the Berlin Gallery made him enemies. Experience in the walks of 
art proves how hard it is not to stumble; the best authorities are apt 
to err in picture-purchases or picture-cleaning. Dr. Waagen was 
peculiarly unfortunate with a canvas of ‘The Madonna and Saints’ by 
Andrea del Sarto ; I remember it when a gem—but the picture was 
unhappily entrusted to a cleaner, who flayed it alive. When last in 
Berlin I saw the wreck hid away in ‘the magazine,’ its face turned 
towards the wall. Good Dr. Waagen took the catastrophe to heart ; 
indeed, he did not long survive the picture. His error has been 
condoned by posterity, and the royal family of Prussia still speak of 
his worth, and acknowledge his signal services. The ruined picture 
may have served as a timely warning: certainly the old panels and 
canvases in Berlin, contrasted with treasures in other collections, 
have been treated tenderly. 

Prussia is supposed to have formed her Picture Gallery at the 
behest of a certain ‘German coterie of critics,’ honoured by denun- 
ciation in the House of Commons. Alarm was felt lest the Prince 
Consort might indoctrinate England with German ideas ; but, in spite 
of watchful jealousy, foreign systems of thought percolated our insular 
philosophy and art. Germany led the way in new methods of critical 
inquiry: the speculations and teachings of Goethe and Winckelmann 
were followed up by such men as Niebuhr, Bunsen, and Humboldt ; 
the arts amplified into higher and wider spheres; they were inter- 
preted as the language of races, gauged as the measure of civilisation, 
and annexed to the kingdom of universal knowledge. This scheme 
of intellectual ambition demanded that the Prussian Picture Gallery 
should be complete as a library and exhaustive as a scientific 
museum. Art, it was urged, must be studied as an organic growth, 
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traced and noted as an evolution from elementary germs ; and just as 
in museums of natural history smallest organisms mark development, 
so in galleries of art minor masters and slightest. works serve as links 
in the historicchain. Berlin critics do not hold with the shallow tenet 
that. the only purpose of a picture is to please. Old panels, like rare 
books, serve as treasuries of thought, as embodied truths for study. 

The Prussian Picture Gallery, fortified by the Solly Collection, 
which with advantage might have been kept in England, was one of 
the first to be deliberately identified with Italian pre-Raphaelite 
painters. Germany did much to bring about the reaction through 
Europe against the dominion of the Carracci and the late masters of 
the decadence: to substitute for a pseudo-classicism the truthfulness 
and ardour of medievalism. As early, indeed, as 1797, Tieck, in his 
Phantasien iiber die Kunst, awakened readers to the romance slum- 
bering in half-forgotten pages and pictures; also the critic Frederick 
Schlegel rekindled the poetic fires of the Middle Ages; while the 
Christian painter Overbeck, sweeping away the sludgy styles of late 
centuries, built up a ‘new old school’ on Perugino, Pinturicchio, 
Francia, and the young Raphael. Such proclivities received further 
impulsion by the publication in 1837 in Berlin of Kugler’s Handbook 
of the History of Painting. The criticism of the period, in response 
to the spirit of the time, was searching and sympathetic; it went far 
back into historic origins, it drank at early fountains of inspiration ; 
it was what the Germans call ‘ subjective ’—the materialism and hard 
mechanism of art were held to be of the earth, earthy, or at best but 
the bodily clothing of the inward conception; thus were exalted the 
‘motive,’ the ‘ idea,’ the ‘soul.’ The early pictures gathered into the 
Prussian Gallery might serve as programmes to this supersensuous or 
esthetic philosophy. Sir Charles Eastlake, by happy intuition, sided 
with the movement. He introduced, as editor, Kugler’s Handbook 
to the English public, and turned its precepts into practice by re- 
modelling, as director, our National Gallery. Thus for more than 
thirty years the picture galleries of London and of Berlin have ad- 
vanced in parallel lines. 

To give a complete account of the old masters in Berlin, now 
numbering little under 1,500, were obviously beyond my limits. A 
broad view shows the periods or schools best represented to be the 
early Italian—notwithstanding the absence of Cimabue, Giotto, and 
Orcagna—the early German, and the Dutch. The disappointment 
is that the chronological developments stop short of culmination: 
thus, the Umbrian school lacks Perugino, the Lombardic Da Vinci, the 
Roman Michael Angelo; while Venetian masters, otherwise singularly 
well illustrated, are all but wholly wanting in Titian and Giorgione. 
Such vacuities, when we recall in contrast the conspicuous examples 
of these great masters as well in the museums of Germany as in 
our own National Gallery, put Berlin to considerable disadvantage. 

The preponderance of mediocre pictures is unusually great; in 
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compensation, the merit of a considerable percentage of masterpieces 
is equally exceptional. The introductory rooms devoted to periods 
preceding Raphael, as already indicated, are amazingly strong. No- 
where in Germany, and only at some favoured spots in Italy, have I 
seen so adequate a display of Fra Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, Signorelli, 
and Mantegna. The names affixed to the frames are occasionally, as 
in other galleries, altered with the change of directors, or according 
to the latest lights of criticism; thus, the well-known dead Christ 
supported between two angels, long deemed a masterwork of Man- 
tegna, is now quietly transposed to Giovanni Bellini. Raphael is 
represented by five pictures, small in size, yet expressive of his varied 
manners. Venetian colour illumines the rooms. Luigi Vivarini, 
Cima da Conegliano and Basaiti can hardly be better seen out of 
Italy ; Carpaccio, rare in Northern Europe, has in ‘St. Peter ordaining 
St. Stephen’ a match for his masterpieces in Venice. It were super- 
fluous to solicit attention to so enticing a canvas as Leda and her 
Companions with the Swans. The head of Leda is an insertion by a 
modern French artist ; the original was by a purist fanatic cut out and 
burnt! The Spanish school, ‘ dark, draped, decent,’ has little to show 
save one of the most pleasing versions of Murillo’s oft-repeated theme, 
‘St. Anthony of Padua kneeling with the Infant Saviour in his arms.’ 
Dr. Bode, in his official capacity, journeys to Spain, and indeed to all 
countries, in order to pick up pictures to piece out historic continuity. 

The schools of Central and Northern Europe, including the old 
German, the Flemish, and the Dutch, in overwhelming numbers 
display crowded confusion, notwithstanding the praiseworthy effort to 
gain chronologic sequence. The collection, the miscellaneous glean- 
ings of happy opportunity, presents more than habitual diversity of 
merit: not a few of the works bearing great names are unworthy of 
a national assemblage. The pride of the rooms are the priceless 
masterpieces of Jan and Hubert van Eyck, ‘ St. Cecilia’ and ‘ Singing 
Angels,’ with other panels, portions of the great altar triptych at 
Ghent. And seldom have I come across finer specimens of Van der 
Weyden, Bruyn, Altdorfer, Bouts, and Kulmbach. The remarkable 
show of old portraits has for its chief Holbein’s ‘George Gisze, Mer- 
chant of Basle:’ the panel warms with a colour unwonted to the 
master. Among recent acquisitions is Diirer’s portrait of Frederick 
the Wise, a repellent head, which obtained little credence in London 
at the Hamilton sale; so the Prussians at a moderate price captured 
it gladly, for, said a Berlin collector, ‘ We in Germany know more of 
Diirer than you in England!’ 

The leading Flemish and Dutch masters make an imposing aggre- 
gate; the travelled connoisseur, after the galleries of the Hague, 
Amsterdam, Dresden, Munich, and Cassel, must stop at Berlin to com- 
plete his acquaintance with Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Hals, 
Flink, Koning, Keyser, Bol, Terborch, Potter, Teniers, and Dow. 
Nowhere is Rembrandt seen over a wider range of years; ‘ The Money- 
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changers,’ date 1627, which is said to be his earliest picture in oils, 
was presented by Mr. J. C. Robinson to the Crown Princess, and by 
her handed as a curiosity to the gallery. Rubens has more important 
works in Munich and Vienna, yet, asa matter of course, his ubiquitous 
pencil finds its way to Berlin. The latest acquisition, ‘ Neptune and 
Amphitrite,’ has raised a storm of criticism; the authorities maintain 
that they have secured, though confessedly at a high figure, a veri- 
table product of the painter’s best period. Their assailants, headed 
by Professor Werner, President of the Berlin Academy, maintain 
that an extravagant sum has been squandered on a spurious work 
of a master already adequately represented. I incline to think 
that, as usual, the truth lies between the extremes: the picture is 
neither ‘entirely by Rubens nor wholly by his pupils, but, like many 
others issuing from the school, has a joint authorship. This fight 
over a canvas widened, however, into a general war between artists 
and art historians. Painters contended that they alone were qualified 
to speak on the quality of a picture. On the other hand critics and 
connoisseurs, not without reason, relied on their historic reading, on 
their knowledge of European galleries, fortified by experience gathered 
in collecting. As a matter of fact the government department of the 
Fine Arts combines the best authorities, includes artists on the council 
board, and takes their judgment before purchases are completed. 
Yet I would say that the art treasures of Prussia would never have 
been secured by artists alone; it was Niebuhr, Bunsen, and Humboldt, 
Waagen and Kugler, not to speak of living historians and critics, 
who incited the Government to frame national museums. 

The Catalogue of the Picture Gallery is in keeping with the art 
transactions of the kingdom ; it is not concise, popular, or cheap, but 
has bulk and erudition, and its cost is the equivalent of four shillings. 
The artists are arranged by name alphabetically, and the pictures in 
its pages, though not on the walls, follow numerically from number 
one onwards. This consecutive numbering, though obviously con- 
venient, is an achievement never yet accomplished in the Catalogue 
of our National Gallery. Each master is introduced by a brief bio- 
graphical sketch, with his autograph in facsimile, and every picture 
is described in detail, with an account of its pedigree and vicissitudes, 
accompanied by notes of any critical literature thereon. The 
chronicle concerning each work is thus simply exhaustive, and the 
collective catalogue comprises little short of the complete history of 
painting. This thoroughness is no accident, but the sure result of 
pre-ordered plans and appointments. The title-page bears the names 
of Julius Meyer, Director, and W. Bode, Assistant Director, but these 
competent authorities confess to have called to their aid, as specialist, 
Dr. Ludwig Scheibler. This gentleman, to whose learning I was 
indebted when studying in the gallery, designates himself on his 
visiting card ‘ Kunsthistoriker.’ In England unfortunately we are 
not sufficiently advanced to number among the recognised professions 
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that of Art Historian, but Prussia being thus happily provided with 
expert instruments, it is the less surprising that she produces the most 
critical catalogue in Europe. And in this somewhat ponderous pub- 
lication, as in other of her proceedings, her primary purpose would 
seem to be not so much to diffuse information or to cultivate popular 
taste as to promote historic research and perfect the knowledge 
of art. 

Some minor and miscellaneous treasures may be briefly added to 
the preceding narrative. Encircling the rotunda of the old museum, 
Englishmen view, not without chagrin, nine tapestries, accounted the 
best extant, wrought from Raphael’s cartoons, two of the nine being 
from the lost cartoons, ‘The Conversion of Saul’ and ‘ The Death of 
St. Stephen.’ These tapestries, said to have been presented by Leo X. 
to King Henry VIII., decorated the walls of the banquetting-room, 
Whitehall; on the death of Charles I. they went to Spain, in 1828 
they came back to England, and finally in 1844 were acquired by the 
King of Prussia. A cellar of the same congested Museum is the 
housing afforded to a remarkably rich assemblage of Italian medals 
of the fifteenth century, to which the Prussian Jahrbuch has devoted 
no less than eight disquisitions by Dr. Julius Friedlander, since 
deceased, illustrated by more than two hundred photo-litho fac- 
similes. The cabinets of original drawings and engravings, accord- 
ing to the example set elsewhere, are shut off from vagrant curiosity. 
The collection, as might be anticipated, abounds in German work’; more 
than seventy drawings by Diirer are on the walls or under cover. Dr. 
Lippmann, the enterprising director, in common with other staff officers, 
throws his experiences into voluminous print, and thus the bulk of 
invaluable but unread literature receives in Prussia ceaseless accretion. 

The capital idea of setting forth the history of sculpture by an 
exhaustive series of plaster casts taken from the world’s chief works 
was, as before said, first started in Berlin by Humboldt. A similar 
notion animated the directors of the Crystal Palace in early days, 
when Sydenham bade fair to be something better than a bazaar; and 
recently in Cambridge the conception has brought forth choice fruit. 
Yet still the Berlin Museum may boast of a greater weight of plaster 
by very many tons than all like collections put together. Some 
twelve rooms on the first floor contain nearly two thousand plastic 
figures or groups, distributed geographically and chronologically in 
Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and Christian kingdoms or epochs. The 
Germans, unlike brilliant or erratic races, have a persistent, plodding 
plan of pursuing a project, and so, unweary, for a quarter of a century, 
they add casts to casts: when recently in Nuremberg I found them 
occupied on Adam Craft’s large relief outside St. Sebald’s Church. 
The advantage is manifest of having all the world’s sculpture, from 
distant parts and from widely severed periods, brought to one spot 
for comparison and contrast. Thus inaccuracies ofmemory are 
corrected, scattered phenomena collected into an /organic whole, 
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accidents of time or place distinguished from fixed essentials, and 
the governing laws of the art discovered and established. 

Berlin has experienced an amazing expansion: the policy of 
centralisation brings power, wealth, and people to the capital. Forty 
years ago the population was only two hundred and fifty thousand; 
the number has since increased fourfold, and is now above a million, 
The centre of the town, like our city, is so congested that centrifugal 
forces rushing towards the circumference seek the suburbs. Hence the 
rise in Berlin, as in London, of the West End, with the Kunstgewerbe 
Museum and the Government School of Art attached, answering to 
the Museum and the Art Department at South Kensington. Close to 
the new Kunstgewerbe Museum is another spacious building, for the 
reception of the usual assortments known as‘ Ethnological Collections,’ 
Herein also Dr. Schliemann’s gift to Berlin of treasure-trove, pertain- 
ing rather to archeology than to art, will find an appropriate resting- 
place. This West End quarter, the favoured seat of wealth and 
fashion, is the ground whereon Prussia is pleased to experiment with 
Britain’s favourite fertilising mixture of science, art, and industry! 

The art treasures of Prussia have now an official chronicle in 
the Jahrbuch der Kéniglich-Preussischen Kunstsammlungen. 
The prospectus at starting, in 1880, to inspire confidence, gave as 
guarantees the well-reputed names of Dr. W. Bode, Dr. R. Dohme, 
Dr. H. Grimm, Dr. M. Jordan, and Dr. F. Lippmann. The contents 
of four yearly volumes, each consisting of three to four parts published 
separately, consist of records of Government transactions concerning 
art, reports on researches or excavations, such as those at Pergamus, 
together with historic essays or monographs illustrated from the na- 
tional collections. This art literature makes, as may be well imagined, 
the reverse of light reading ; the volumes are comparable in bulk and 
material to our Parliamentary Blue-books ; they furnish data for the 
legislator, stores for the historian. The subscribers are naturally 
limited, the circulation is small—the edition not exceeding two hun- 
dred and fifty copies—and the expenses are heavy. Thus the publica- 
tion would prove a commercial failure, did not the Government come 
forward with a handsome subsidy. I cannot but think that Prussia 
manages these things better than we do in England. Here we ask, what 
will pay? There, somewhat regardless of cost, they care chiefly that 
the product shall prove for the advance of knowledge, the good of art, 
and the honour of the State. A publication such as the Jahrbuch in 
Prussia is simply for the present an impossibility in England. 

Prussia’s latest conquest, the purchase of the Hamilton manu- 
scripts for 80,0001. sterling, was unhappily a defeat for England. The 
British Museum was supposed to have fallen asleep! Another version 
is that our Government knew what Prussia was after, but did not 
care to rush to the rescue. The secret seems to have been kept 
pretty close in Berlin. I was on the spot when Dr. Lippmann left 
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for England on ‘ private business,’ as was stated in official circles to 
disarm suspicion! But no sooner had the prize been safely captured 
than Europe rang with the news, and Dr, Lippmann lost no time in 
calling attention in the Jahrbuch to the priceless gem of the collec- 
tion—the Dante Manuscript, with the famous drawings of Botticelli. 
His paper was illustrated by a photo-reproduction, from // Paradiso, 
representing Dante and Beatrice in the heavenly spheres. Dr. Lipp- 
mann holds that these drawings, interleaved with the text, extend 
over considerable intervals of time, and show change and advance in 
style under the influence of Pallajuolo and Signorelli. He further 
institutes a comparison with the Apocalypse of Diirer, and finally 
claims for the designs a foremost position in the Italian Renaissance. 

Elated by success in the capture of the Hamilton manuscripts, 
Prussia next turned her eye towards the Marlborough pictures at 
Blenheim, before they were in the open market. Asa preliminary the 
Government had obtained the grant of a considerable sum, equal to 
100,000/. sterling, placed, as usual in these transactions, at the disposal 
of the Emperor, and to be expended in the interests of art as he might 
see fit. The machinery, it will be observed, is nicely contrived for a 
sudden and secret coup. Thus armed with the sinews of war, a 
representative of the Royal Picture Gallery was sent as by stealth to 
England, quietly to negotiate for the purchase of the Blenheim 
pictures. So secret was the mission, that the chosen emissary of 
the Government during his short stay in this country did not make 
himself visible even to friends. Unluckily, however, for the success 
of the scheme, rumour took wind that the whole Blenheim collection 
was sold to Berlin. Denial was easily given; it was urged that 
100,000/. was most inadequate for the whole, and that the entire col- 
lection was not wanted. Then the first report changed form: a state- 
ment was put out, both in England and Germany, that Prussia had 
taken her pick of the best pictures—the grand prize, of course, being 
the Blenheim Raphael. But soon it became apparent that this more 
modest, though hardly less alarming, announcement was at least 
premature. England’s pride is wounded, her honour threatened : our 
National Gallery should be allowed the right of preemption. Prussia 
must console herself, as best she may—at all events she is free to 
devote the unspent 100,000/. to art treasures elsewhere. 

How, it may be asked, has Prussia managed to accumulate all 
these art treasures? Her success, I think, is greatly due to the 
clever contrivance of the machinery set in motion. The mode of 
voting supplies, if not quite in accordance with our notions of a re- 
sponsible ministry, conforms to the habits of a paternal government. 
Large sums are handed over to the Emperor in the lump, and so, on 
the completion of purchases, the money can at once be paid from the 
Emperor’s private purse. Prussia is practically more ready for action 
than England ; her councils are not divided, her exchequer is not 
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screwed by a House of Commons; without debate or division she 
quietly acquired the Hamilton manuscripts, made a bid for the 
Blenheim pictures, and may at any moment relieve other English 
mansions of their treasures. 

The art administration in Prussia is complex, yet its constituent 
parts work in unison. Our English system, on the contrary, if more 
simple, is distracted by jealousy and antagonism. For example, the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, and the South Kensington 
Museum live as rivals: their directors have been at daggers drawn, 
they are known to enfer the same auction-room to bid against 
each other. Prussia with advantage obeys autocratic rule, and she 
has, if not in name, yet for all practical purposes, a Minister of the 
Fine Arts. Dr. M. Jordan, Director of the National Gallery, holds a 
Government office under Herr Puttkamer, the Minister of Education 
and Worship ; his authority is greater than that of our Minister of 
Public Works, the jurisdiction lies over all art matters, whether it be 
the buying of a picture, the decorating of an old museum, or the 
designing of a new cathedral! Vigilance and action would seem to 
be the watchwords of the office. 

Each museum or collection has its distinct administration, com- 
posed of director and assistants, with a council above for control. 
Take as an example the Picture Gallery ; its officials are as follows: 
director, Dr. Julius Meyer ; assistant-director, Dr. W. Bode ; restorer, 
Herr Bohm; catalogue makers, Dr. Julius Meyer and Dr. W. Bode, 
with the aid of Dr. Ludwig Scheibler, art historian. I would here 
point to the express provision as well for catalogue-making as for 
the cleaning and restoration of pictures, duties and operations which 
in England and elsewhere have been attended with difficulty, not to 
say disaster. The above officers are placed under the control of a com- 
mission of experts appointed for a term of years by the Emperor. 
The members of this deliberative council are as follows: Prof. O. 
Begas, historical painter; Prof. Dr. Herman Grimm, art historian ; 
Director Dr. M. Jordan; Prof. G. Spangenberg, historical painter ; 
A. Von Beckerath, connoisseur and collector, and Prof. G. Richter 
(lately deceased), historical painter. We can now better understand 
how the Berlin Picture Gallery has obtained unexampled develop- 
ment; it numbers as its governors, artists, experts, historians, and art 
patrons—hence its contents are brought up to the requirements of 
these several and collective intelligences. 

The names, some of European renown, of the office-bearers in the 
other collections are guarantees of efficiency. The Sculpture and 
Plaster Cast Galleries are under the guardianship of Prof. Dr. Conze 
and Dr. W. Bode, with Prof. Dr. E. Hiibner, and Profs. Wolff, 
Siemering, and R. Begas, sculptors, as specialists; the Antiquarium 
has for director, Prof. Dr. Curtius, and assistant-director, Dr. Treu ; 
the Numismatic Cabinets were, till recently, presided over by Dr. J. 
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Friedliinder (deceased), with Prof. Dr. Mommsen for consultation ; the 
Egyptian Collection had till lately for its chief the veteran Prof. Dr. 
Lepsius (deceased) ; the Department of Drawings and Prints gains 
utmost efficiency under Dr. F. Lippmann, assisted by Dr. Hermann 
Grimm; the Kunstgewerbe Museum has for director, Herr Grunow ; 
lastly, the Hohenzollern Museum is under the control of Dr. Dohme, 
the Emperor’s librarian. Special appointments are made for the 
catalogues in departments calling for research. Not a little remark- 
able is the lavish bestowal of titles on German officials—these high- 
sounding honours may indeed be offered as economical make-weights 
for ridiculously small salaries. Also noteworthy is the remarkable 
amount of trained talent congregated, due in part to the student 
character of Germans as well as to the wide diffusion of university 
education. Moreover, Prussia, since the days of Frederick the Great, 
has been unwearied in her endeavours to attract to her Court men of 
mark: no capital in Europe can make an equal show with Berlin. 
Unquestionably the art treasures of Prussia, and the learned uses to 
which they are turned, are greatly due to the master minds that 
originate and control. 

But the art administration in Prussia were still faulty without 
some supreme authority for supervision, without a central power to 
bring scattered councils into unison. A court of appeal, or a general 
council for deliberation, is constituted by the union of the several 
bodies attached to each collection ; extraordinary meetings are called 
when grave matters require authoritative sanction ; among ordinary 
functions is the apportionment of Government grants among the 
several museums. ‘This central and supreme power has its separate 
chiefs: Dr. R. Schone acts as director-general, Herr Dielitz as 
secretary-general, and the Crown Prince presides over all. Thus 
the art government of Prussia is an oligarchy, with monarchy as its 
crown. 

The harmonious working of this art organisation may be said to- 
be secured by the heterogeneous character of its constituent parts! 
In England, some years ago, we had much commotion concerning the 
proposed intrusion of the lay element into the constitution of our 
Royal Academy; but a measure here distasteful to professional 
jealousies proves practicable and even pleasant under the less demo- 
cratic rule of Prussia. In Berlin at the same table sit in council 
professors, art historians, connoisseurs, collectors, painters, sculptors, 
architects, statesmen, and princes of the royal blood. The prejudices 
of some are balanced against the predilections of others. At all 
events it were not unreasonable to suppose that historians and phi- 
losophers supply literary erudition, that patrons represent publit— 
taste, that artists bring technical knowledge, and that sons in 
position in the kingdom look after national interests. Wrom largest 
principles and transactions down to smallest details/the arts are 
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under State control, and ‘the system, the direct opposite to that 
favoured in England, at least saves Prussia from the fiascos with 
which we are familiar at home. 

Prussia has devoted the years of peace following the Franco- 
German war to the arts of peace, and the strenuous efforts of the 
last decade are but the measure of the immediate future. Berlin, 
already a city of palaces and museums, is about to enter on a new 
epoch of architectural construction. The imposing Reichstag, just 
begun, does not come within the present calculation, but architec- 
tural designs no less considerable concern the immediate future of the 
fine arts. Rapidly accumulating treasures, as before stated, have 
long outgrown existing structures, and ambitious plans, known col- 
lectively as ‘ The Island Museum Scheme,’ have been for some years, 
and still are, under the consideration of the Government. One diffi- 
culty in Berlin, as in London, is want of space for expansion, but 
fortunately lately has been acquired much additional ground, both 
within the Island and on the opposite side of the river. The scheme 
happily demands the demolition of the present ignoble Cathedral, 
and the projected designs comprise a new Cathedral, a Royal Mau- 
soleum, the extension of old galleries, and the building of additional 
museums. Thus the treasures from Pergamus and Olympia will for 
the first time be so housed as to be fairly judged, and pictures long 
hid away or hung out of sight will at last be brought within view. 
But for the moment little is done: in fact this ambitious programme 
will be held in reserve, as a fitting inauguration of the reign of the 
Crown Prince. 

I have endeavoured to give an account of the art treasures of 
Prussia, to tell how and why they have been acquired, to set forth 
the Government mode of administration, to show after what manner 
a compact kingdom has formed an epitome of the wide world of art. 
Like organisation the late Prince Consort sought, not wholly with- 
out success, to import and naturalise in England. We have seen 
after what fashion Prussia has solved problems which still remain to 
us perplexities. The Prussians attract the gaze of Europe as a pheno- 
menal people: they combine cleverly, yet somewhat incongruously, 
the poetic and the philosophic with the prosaic and the practical. 
Like the English, they have but remote consanguinity with artistic 
races, and not being creative, all the more is the need that art trea- 
sures should be collected, classified, and catalogued. These self-com- 
plaisant Prussians might seem, as in prophetic vision, to foresee their 
desert blossoming as the rose: at all events they make fitting pre- 
paration for the coming of an esthetic civilisation after the pattern 
designed by the Medici in Florence! 


J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD S IRISH POLICY. 


Ir may be asked, ‘ Who cares now for Lord Beaconsfield’s opinions on 
Ireland? Whilst the views of living statesmen are shifting from day 
to day, as the energy of Irish political life seems to dictate, what is 
the good of discussing the opinions of one who is dead and gone ?’ 

Certainly as far as party interests, Liberal or Conservative, are 
concerned, it cannot be very profitable, but as a trifling contribution 
to recent history a few words on the subject may, perhaps, be worth 
recording. 

Lord Beaconsfield referred more than once to the fact that those 
who professed to be the special admirers of Pitt after his death were 
those who seemed most to misunderstand his policy. Pitt clubs were 
formed to preserve the remnant of the penal laws. Whatever was 
anti-Catholic, anti-Irish, favouring coercion, or restrictive in com- 
merce, was associated with the name of Pitt. Students of history owe 
something to Lord Beaconsfield for pointing this out and for showing 
how those pseudo-Conservatives of a past generation—for nearly forty 
years, from 1806—were chary of quoting the actual words of the 
leader they misrepresented. 

Until the Young England party arose the so-called Pittites had 
it all their own way. It answered the purposes of the Irish Whigs to 
join in distorting the true policy of Pitt. Five-sixths of Pitt’s Irish 
policy was carefully ignored by the Irish Liberals and the Irish 
Orangemen—in other words, by all the Irish politicians of that time. 
The name of Pitt was associated with the repression of Irish self- 
government in 1800, with that impolitic Act which Edmund Burke 
foretold would not be for the mutual advantage of the two kingdoms. 
The statesmanlike measures Pitt had long before that proposed for 
the settlement of commercial questions between England and Ireland, 
his successful contests with the Orangemen when he destroyed nine- 
tenths of the penal laws in 1793, the denunciation of Pitt by the 
Grand Masters of the Irish lodges, and the praise bestowed on his 
Emancipation Acts by Wolfe Tone-—all. these were forgotten. The 
painful and humiliating part he was compelled to play in connection 
with the so-called Union was unexplained, and it was convenient to 
both sides after his death to let it remain unexplained. Nearly 
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sixty years after Pitt’s death some members of the House of Commons 
were startled on hearing Lord Robert Cecil (now the Marquis of 
Salisbury) quoting a speech of William Pitt in favour of a generous 
policy to Ireland. 

Strange to say, Lord Beaconsfield himself has shared a similar fate, 
The somewhat unwise ladies and gentlemen who talk in Mayfair or 
in Pall Mall about the sword of Cromwell seek to justify the re- 
pressive measures of the great Protector by an appeal to Lord 
Beaconsfield. Their knowledge of history is certainly accurate as far 
back as the letter to the Duke of Marlborough of March 1880, but it 
does not go much further back. It would seem as if the manifesto of 
1880 not only helped to sweep Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet away, but 
to destroy, in the eyes of some people, all vestiges of the preceding 
Mr. Disraeli. As in the case of Pitt this seems to be agreed to by 
both political parties. Lord Beaconsfield has been put forward by 
both sides as a champion of that old, very old, mode of governing the 
Irish people by trying to get rid of them. ‘ Ah, if our great leader 
were alive,’ said a Tory lady recently, ‘ what millions would be use- 
fully spent on emigration!’ ‘ Yes, indeed,’ said a member of Brooks’s 
Club, an ex-official, ‘ with State-aided emigration in the one hand 
and the sword of Oliver in the other he would have solved the Irish 
difficulty.’ 

A gentleman present who had had some slight acquaintance with 
Lord Beaconsfield, and especially with his views about Ireland, was 
appealed to. ‘ You,’ said one of the group, ‘ to whom he gave so much 
of his confidence at one time on Irish affairs, must regret his death now. 
Don’t you think his views are the only ones to save Ireland?’ The 
gentleman in question inquired what particular views, and on getting 
the fashionable reply of the moment, ‘ Cromwell and emigration,’ he 
expressed some doubt as to whether the policy indicated in those two 
words was either very sound or very Disraelian. It was politely 
hinted that his opinion, as to whether the policy in question was 
sound or not, being the opinion of one who was no longer a politician, 
was not worth considering, but he was earnestly pressed to say why 
he thought it not Disraelian. 

In the course of the conversation that ensued one or two anec- 
dotes were related tending to negative the Tory leader’s alleged 
Cromwellian and emigrationist leanings. 

It was mentioned how twenty years ago he had said to a young 
Irish member of Parliament, who had gained his confidence and 
acted with him, ‘You are fortunate in being able to describe your- 
self accurately as a national Conservative. In a cosmopolitan age 
you represent a people that preserve the historic sentiment of true 
nationality—a sentiment dying out in busier communities. You re- 
present also those who have a faith, who belong to an ancient Church, 
a Church at once Conservative and democratic.’ 
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On a subsequent occasion, handing back a letter he had read from 
Dr. Keane, the Catholic Bishop of Cloyne, referring to the support 
the Bishop was prepared to give to patriotic Irish Protestants, he 
said, ‘That is the sort of man we want in the Irish Privy Council. 
These people’ (alluding to Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet) ‘ prefer a 
Catholic judge who is at once anti-Papal and anti-Irish. When the 
time comes I hope to recommend the Queen to put in the Irish Privy 
Council one of your prelates, one who would have the confidence of 
the Pontiff and of the Irish people ; not a man like Archbishop Cullen, 
who is listened to in Rome but not in Ireland.’ 

His attention having been drawn to a notice of motion that 
expressed regret at the decline of the population of Ireland and 
called on the Government to do something to check it, he said, 
‘J will see that you are supported in debate. The Premier and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) are in favour of emigra- 
tion. That is the real Liberal panacea for Ireland. For my part 
I think nothing is worse. I deplore the emigration from Ireland for 
many reasons.’ 

Referring to some interviews this same member of Parliament 
had had at the Vatican, Mr. Disraeli said, ‘ Cardinal Antonelli is 
the best informed politician in Europe, but his sources of information 
respecting Ireland are deplorably defective. The Prefect of the 
Propaganda gives him secondhand reports of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, who is generally a Whig. The only Irish who can afford to 
travel to Rome are, as a rule, Whigs, who intrigue purely as partisans 
indifferent to Irish interests as well as to the independence of the 
Pontiff.’ Returning to this subject soon after, he said, ‘The Minto 
system of trying to get at Irish Catholic votes and control Irish 
bishops through Rome was a wretched system: it was a double 
hypocrisy. The agents engaged in it would drive your countrymen 
from their country and also destroy in Italy the temporalities of the 
head of your Church. You rightly interpreted my views; I object 
tosee Ireland depopulated ; I think the independence of the Pope 
should be maintained.’ 

As a part of the same policy—the non-depopulation of Ireland— 
he told the Tory whip in the House of Commons to get his supporters 
into the division lobby in favour of some amendments of the Irish 
Poor Law Act, by which children could be reared out of the work- 
houses. He took some pains to see that those amendments were 
passed through the House of Lords. He did this when some of his 
Orange supporters, such as Mr. Lefroy and Mr. Newdegate, were 
denouncing the amendments. 

About that time he remarked, ‘Ireland requires to have her 
population restored and not diminished. Many things in Ireland 
need reconstruction—almost everything--except religious acerbity, 
which should be destroyed.’ 
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Some years later, when he was Prime Minister, he said, address. 
ing the same person, ‘ Our policy in Ireland at present is gone. You 
may perhaps live to see it revive. You know what created the 
existing situation: the prelates of your Church betrayed me; my 
own loyal friends from the north of Ireland embarrassed me.’ And 
soon after, returning to the same subject, he said, ‘I wished to work 
with them’ (meaning the Catholic bishops), ‘ for they know Ireland; 
they foresaw the danger of the secret societies when political wiseacres 
scoffed at me for telling the world the truth.’ 

In addition to such anecdotes a reference was made in the May- 
fair conversation to his idea of how an Irish visit should be managed. 

It is no secret that in the autumn of 1874 Mr. Disraeli contem- 
plated a visit to Ireland, and that a programme was prepared. The 
general arrangements of the visit were left to the late Colonel Taylor, 
whose sagacity and life-long services have not been entirely appre- 
ciated by some of Lord Beaconsfield’s biographers. The part of the 
projected tour that Mr. Disraeli regarded as the most delicate was 
the northern part, and he relied on the tact of his private secretary, 
the young friend that he most liked and trusted, to keep him free 
from any inconvenient Ulster experiences. A much more obscure and 
uninfluential acquaintance was consulted as to the Munster details. 

Mr. Disraeli’s wish was that the visit should be ‘a national and 
not a provincial one.’ From Dublin he was to go with the Lord- 
Lieutenant to Baron’s Court to meet a family for whom he had a very 
great regard. He was then to spend a few days at Emo Park, in the 
Queen’s County, then to visit Lord Kenmare in the county of Kerry, 
and afterwards to explore Cork harbour and the city from Trabolgan, 
the residence of Lord Fermoy. 

The Duke of Abercorn was to assemble the squires of Ulster to 
meet him. But ‘ Mr. ’ (mentioning the name of a gentleman 
then member for Belfast) ‘is to be locked up in his own lodges, the 
doors of which are not to be opened. No Dolly’s Brae demonstrations. 
No Orange addresses.’ Two great ladies, further south, were to pre- 
sent some prelates and parish priests to him, and he was to meet 
others at Trabolgan. All this was to be done in such a way as to 
please the Irish people’ and amuse the visitor; there were to be ‘as 
few addresses as possible, and no speeches.’ 

An attack of gout delayed and finally prevented the visit. He 
spoke of it afterwards as a contemplated plan defeated by his own 
illness and the death of two friends. 

But, it may be truly said, we must not seek for the policy of a 
statesman in the trivial gossip he may have had with some obscure 
political adherent. Nor can his views have any permanent value in 
relation to such ephemeral topics as the folly of anti-Irish intrigues 
at the Vatican or the mode in which a leading politician should visit 
Treland. 
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To give to the policy of such a man its true place he should be 
compared with others, and where he differs from them his recorded 
words in Parliament and his published writings should be quoted. 
What has he actually said in Parliament, and what has he written 
about Ireland that indicated an original policy ? 

From the High Treasurer Burghley to the present lord of Hat- 
field every leading English statesman has been busy about Ireland. 
The memoirs and correspondence of the past and the Parliamentary 
debates of the present century all show how inconsistent with them- 
selves those statesmen have generally been, how contradictory their 
utterances, when dealing with Ireland ; greater inconsistency, more 
marked contradiction, than on any other subject. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Premier wrote to one of his colleagues in 1582 
that the Irish had good cause to rebel against the tyranny of England, 
but he so far yielded to the influence of the Pale as to continue send- 
ing troops for thirteen years to uphold confiscations of the Irish soil 
that he had protested against as impolitic. Strafford was still more 
bitter against the foreign undertakers and land jobbers, including 
the London companies. He punished some oppressors of the pea- 
santry, but became an oppressor of the peasantry himself. Clarendon 
favours a despotic rule for Ireland one day and legislative freedom 
the next. The Prince of Orange guarantees religious and civil 
liberty to the Irish, and soon after gives them penal laws and deli- 
berately destroys one of their few manufactures. Bolingbroke en- 
courages French officers to recruit Catholics in Ireland for service in 
France, but he advises Queen Anne to consent to an additional penal 
law in Ireland, which the Whig majority in the House of Commons 
passed, and at the same time he hopes to suspend its operation. Sir 
Robert Walpole admitted in private the bigotry and injustice of 
the Irish legislation that he publicly defended. William Pitt’s early 
speeches in the House of Commons upheld the Parliamentary in- 
dependence of Ireland, and showed sympathy for the Irish. Never- 
theless a few years before his death he forced on the Union. He 
swept away penal laws and negotiated with the Irish bishops for the 
levelling up of the Catholic Church, but immediately after this he 
defended the Castle atrocities and abandoned the Irish Catholics to 
a hostile régime. Sir Robert Peel, though in an opposite way, was 
equally inconsistent in his Irish policy. Nor has one of the greatest 
in this list, Sir Robert Peel’s favourite pupil, always remained the 
champion of that ‘essential and fundamental condition of the treaty 
of Union,’ the preservation of the Established Church in Ireland. In 
short, like every statesman who has moved in English political life 
(with perhaps three exceptions—Cromwell, who was consistent in 
coercion, Edmund Burke, who was ever true to his own country, and 
Fox, who always upheld Irish local government), Lord Beaconsfield’s 
expressed views on Ireland have been far from consistent. But in 
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some respects he stands apart from the group of inconsistent statesmen 

to which he belongs. He is the only English Prime Minister who 
has appealed to historic incidents that touch the hearts of the Irish 
people. He is the only English Prime Minister who has identified 
Irish policy with Irish history. He is the only leading statesman 
who, having recorded when under forty, and standing below the gang- 
way, an elaborate argument about Ireland, was able to say when 
Prime Minister of England that the sentiment of that speech on 
Ireland of a quarter of a century before was right. 

Those who appreciate what Mr. Gladstone described as Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ‘rare and splendid gifts,’ and who desire to follow the 
workings of his mind as an intellectual study, may glance with some 
interest at his remarkable references to historical incidents connected 
with Ireland. Any one who knows how ‘the memory of the past’ 
affects four millions of people in Ireland, and a much larger number 
of the same race all over the world, may perhaps trace in such refer- 
ences that part of Lord Beaconsfield’s Irish policy which is most 
likely to be remembered or to have any possible influence in the 
future. 

One of the earliest glimpses we get at Disraeli the younger is in 
Lady Blessington’s drawing-room, where we are told by a foreign 
gossip of the pale and nervous face, the dark flashing eyes, and black 
curls of the mysterious youth who fascinated a group of fashionable 
listeners with a vivid description, in thrilling tones, of the death of 
Sarsfield—‘ The Death of Sarsfield!’ the theme of one of Thomas 
Davis’s most popular songs, written eight years after the scene in the 
Kensington drawing-room. Probably not one of the group except 
the Hibernian hostess had ever before heard of the Irish general who 
took the blood from his wounded breast on the victorious field of 
Landen, saying, ‘ Oh that this were for Ireland!’ 

Crowded benches of squires and manufacturers and busy lawyers, 
when a generation had passed, heard that same voice on the 3rd 
of April 1868 speak of ‘the sword of Sarsfield,’ but how few of 
the later listeners knew who this soldier was that the Tory Prime 
Minister said had used a sword to which no shame attached. Very 
few, no doubt, and yet there is hardly a ploughland in Ireland in 
which there are not poor peasants familiar with the name of Sarsfield. 

Amongst the few members of the House of Commons on that 
night who had any knowledge of the Irish soldier there were some 
Ulster squires who looked very grave at this mention of his name, 
and equally embarrassed at the strange reference to the battle of the 
Boyne and the bold contrast the Prime Minister drew between the 
conduct of the gentlemen of Ireland who fought for the real Irish 
cause at that time and the English leaders who submitted to the 
Prince of Orange. 

On that occasion Mr. Disraeli thus spoke :— 
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Sir, we are told that the Dutch conquered Ireland, but unfortunately they 
conquered England too, The Dutch marched from Devonshire to London through 
the midst of a grumbling population, But the Irish fought like gentlemen for their 
sovereign, and there is no disgrace in the battle of the Boyne, nor does any shame 
attach to the sword of Sarsfield. I wish I could say as much for the conduct of 
the English leaders at that time.’ 

It was almost possible to hear the whisper of the Grand Master 
of Derry to his neighbour: ‘ Unfortunately the Dutch conquered ! 
What does he mean ?’ 

One need not, however, have been the master of an Orange lodge 
to have inquired, What is the meaning of this? Why should the 
Queen’s First Minister preach history of this kind? The common 
Tapers and Tadpoles of both front benches, quite unprejudiced as 
between the true Irish and the Dutch settlers, must have been equally 
puzzled. They knew of no precedent for such observations. Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, 
never became professors of history in the House of Commons. And 
such history! Young England revived again and breathing the spirit 
of Young Ireland! 

When next day in Pall Mall that historical contrast was read 
between the Irish gentlemen—the Tyrconnels, Sarsfields, O’Briens, 
McCarthys—who fought against the Orange invader and the English 
leaders who submitted tamely to him, it is said that one of the newly 
admitted batch of the Carlton questioned an older member, ‘ Can it 
be possible that the Prime Minister said this?’ To which the other 
replied, ‘ Yes, but it was said by him as the author of Coningsby.’ 

That answer suggests the question, In which capacity was he the 
greater man, as the minister of State or as the author? He himself 
has said, ‘A great man is not the personage in the Windsor uniform 
with a star, but the man who affects the mind of his generation.’ 
Measured by that standard the author of Coningsby has perhaps 
higher claims to be considered a great man than the negotiator at 
Berlin. As in the case of the treaty about Sebastopol a combination 
of emperors may at any moment annul what was signed in Prince 
Bismark’s palace and make it prudent for us to forget it; but the 
pages of Coningsby cannot be so easily blotted out, and, in fact, they 
have already influenced the mind of a generation. 

But more than this: Disraeli told the world five years after 
Coningsby was published that it was his manifesto of true Tory 
policy. He repeated this twenty years later in the general preface to 
his collected works written at Hughenden in 1870, after he had been 
First Minister of the Crown and had held office three times. 

During that period, mostly in opposition, but sometimes in office, 
how often in his conversation he indicated that which runs through- 
out the pages of Coningsby—his scorn for the mediocrities who 
tried to write Orangeism and Toryism. Any one who really Knew his 

1 Hansard’s Debates, April 3, 1868. PF 
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views about Ireland must have been aware, when in 1870 he delibe- 
rately endorsed and reiterated the sentiments of Coningsby, that there 
was not, from one end of the work to the other, a single sentence that 
expressed his main purpose more truly than the following :— 


‘I look upon an Orangeman,’ said Coningsby, ‘as a pure Whig, the only professor 
and practiser of unadulterated Whiggism,’ * 


In a preceding chapter, having referred to what he regarded as 
one of three great elements of true Tory policy, ‘the rescue of our 
Roman Catholic fellow subjects from the Puritanic yoke,’ he thus 
summarises the history of Whiggism and the Whigs :— 


It is in the plunder of the Church that we must seek for the primary cause of our 
political exclusion and our commercial restraint. That unhallowed booty created 
a factitious aristocracy, ever fearful that they might be called upon to regorge their 
sacrilegious spoil. To prevent this they took refuge in political religionism, and 
paltering with the disturbed consciences or the pious fantasies of a portion of the 
people, they organised them into religious sects. These became the unconscious 
preetorians of theirill-gotten domains. At the head of these religionists they have 
continued ever since to govern, or powerfully to influence, this country. They have 
in that time pulled down thrones and churches, changed dynasties, abrogated and 
remodelled parliaments ; they have disfranchised Scotland and confiscated Ireland. 

To this description of the vigour and consistency of the Whig 
party he adds— 

The Whigs introduced sectarian religion, sectarian religion led to political ex~ 
clusion, and political exclusion was soon accompanied by commercial restraint.$ 


But his references to the Dutch conquest, the sword of Sarsfield, 
the Orangemen, and the Whigs were not the only historical refer- 
ences that the national party in Ireland could appreciate. There are 
other themes that touch the heart of Ireland—the so-called rebellion 
of 1641, the Confederation of Kilkenny, the ‘curse of Cromwell,’ the 
Puritan régime. How has Mr. Disraeli dealt with these? He has 
dealt with them exactly in the same spirit as they have been dealt 
with by Edmund Burke, by Thomas Davis, and by Charles Gavan 
Duffy. In Coningsby and Sybil he refers to some of them. In the 
preface to his collected works published when he was Prime Minister 
he refers to others. In his speech of February 1844 he deals with them 
all, What was the speech of February 1844? It was his favourite 
speech, but since his death it has been invested with a certain amount 
of mystery. 

In a room that has a sad association with the memory of Addison 
the Irish question was touched upon in the autumn of 1882 at one 
of those dinner parties that Lord Beaconsfield himself, in spite of the 
classic party atmosphere of the historic house, had sometimes so 
much enjoyed, <A lady who had been a friend of his for half a cen- 
tury expressed some interest at hearing a passage quoted from the 
speech of February 1844, and she desired the gentleman who had 


2 Book vi., chap iii. * Coningsby ; or, the New Generation, book ii., chapter i. 
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mentioned the speech to get her the volume containing it. His own 
copy was not in London, so he tried to get the volume at the ordi- 
nary bookshops, but in vain. He went to the publishers, Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. They had not a single copy, and they added 
that they should be much surprised if a copy could be found. He 
induced Mr. Quaritch to set his agents at work, but even that 
Bismark of the book world had to report that not a copy could be 
got. In short, the edition had been carefully suppressed after Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death. 

The following is the title-page of the suppressed volume: 
‘Speeches on the Conservative Policy of the Last Thirty Years, 
including the Speech at the Literary Fund Dinner. Specially 
corrected by the Author. By the Rt. Hon’ble B. Disraeli, M.P., 
First Minister of the Crown. London: Chatto and Windus, Pub- 
lishers, 1874.’ The third speech in the volume is ‘ On the State of 
Ireland. House of Commons, February 16, 1844.’ At most of the 
bookshops where this edition had in vain been asked for other 
editions of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches were produced (none of them 
specially corrected by the author), and the two-volume edition of his 
speeches published since his death was to be seen everywhere. But 
in all those editions his speech of February 1844 on Ireland is 
omitted, whilst earlier and later speeches are freely given. It is 
possible that some of those guardians of Lord Beaconsfield’s fame 
who suppressed the speech would also like to suppress, if it were 
possible, another production of 1844. To erase Coningsby from his 
collected works would, however, be more difficult. 

The suppressed speech was not only specially corrected by the 
author in 1869 and republished in 1874; it is the only speech in 
the collection that is prefaced by an elaborate note showing the 
importance attached to it ‘by Mr. Bright, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and others,’ and reiterating his own opinion respecting the 
sentiment that pervades the speech. 

What was Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of the speech? ‘A more 
closely woven tissue of argument and observation has seldom been 
known in the debates of this House.’* Of all the thousands of 
speeches that lie buried in Hansard how few merit that description ! 
And of those few what a still smaller number have been referred to 
in debate as worth remembering five-and-twenty years after having 
been spoken! In the same debate another leading Liberal described 
it as ‘ probably one of the greatest speeches ever delivered in the 
House of Commons.’ But this cannot be the reason why the editor 
of the two-volume edition of Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches—who, it is 
understood, consulted one of his executors—should have omitted this 
particular speech. Perhaps some clue to its posthumous suppression 
may be found in another sentence of Mr. Gladstone: ‘ The whole of 

4 Hansard’s Debates, April 3, 1868. 
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that speech referable to the Church of Ireland may be fairly summed 
up in the single word “ Destruction.”’ The accuracy of what Mr. 
Gladstone said cannot be denied; and that fact may partly justify, 
from a certain point of view, the suppression of the speech. But 
from that point of view—not a very elevated or Disraelian one—the 
overwhelming reason why it should be suppressed is that the whole 
sentiment of the speech is so utterly wrong. From the beginning to 
the end it is not only a closely woven tissue of argument, but it 
breathes the sentiment of Irish nationality and historic truth. What 
in the eyes of some people, the Emigrationists and Cromwellians of our 
day, can be so utterly wrong? ‘National sentiment and historic 
facts to be associated with Lord Beaconsfield! when we want to 
denounce the ore and to ignore the other!’ 

A group of parish priests in a midland county in Ireland asked 
a young candidate in 1859 why in his election address he had 
mentioned the name of Mr. Disraeli. It was the first time, they said, 
they had seen that name in an election address either in Great 
Britain or Ireland. What had Mr. Disraeli said or done for Ireland? 
Was it not the same man that the Liberator had attacked? In 
reply the candidate referred at some length to the speech of 
February 1844; he quoted some passages from Coningsby, he 
described Mr. Disraeli’s Land Bill of 1852, and he alluded to the 
fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had arranged with Lord 
Naas and Mr. Whiteside that the same Bill should be passed in 
1859 if the Administration were given the opportunity of doing so. 
He was able to say, ‘If Mr. Disraeli gets a reasonable lease of 
power, the Irish farmers will get something like fixity of tenure.’ 

Twice in 1860 that same acquaintance of Mr. Disraeli spoke 
to him of the speech on Ireland of February 1844. The first time 
he listened in silence. On the second occasion he observed, ‘ You 
have referred to the speech of sixteen years ago and to Coningsby 
almost in the same breath. You have recognised the resemblance. 
They were, in fact, intellectual twins, conceived at the same 
moment; but what different fates! Except yourself I know no 
one who opens that old volume of Hansard.’ It was on that 
occasion he made a remark which, though unconnected with the 
purpose of this paper, may perhaps be repeated: ‘Let me tell you 
how to get on in the House of Commons. When the House is sitting 
be always in your place; when it is not sitting read Hansard.’ 

There was nothing very remarkable in the fact that a young 
Irishman who had dared to dream of uniting Protestant Conser- 
vatives and national Catholics for Irish objects should have been 
a student of that speech. At the time of its delivery Thomas 
Davis had acknowledged its genuine Irish sentiment and elevated 
tone. He had also seen the effect of Coningsby on the Conservative 
party. In an article in the Nation Davis wrote in 1844— 
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The Conservative party, without union and without principle, is breaking up. 
Its English section is dividing into the tools of expediency and the pioneers of 
new generation, its Irish section into Castle hacks and National Conservatives, 


What were the Irish doctrines of the new generation as developed 
in the speech of February 1844? That Irish Protestants and Irish 
Catholics could combine for the good government of Ireland; that 
the religion of Irishmen like Swift, Burke, or Grattan was not the 
cause of the evils of Ireland; that ‘the condition of Ireland was 
to be traced not to Protestantism but to Puritanism.’ That was a 
genuine national sentiment. It was then and is still an absolute 
truth. It is a truth without a full appreciation of which no Irish 


national party can exist. 

But the speech of February 1844 exposes in detail the male- 
volent spirit of Puritanism, and traces to its real cause the misery of 
Ireland. More than this: it suggests the remedy. But let Mr. 
Disraeli speak for himself :— 


The condition of Ireland is to be traced not to Protestantism, but to Puri- 
tanism. It is the consequence of that stern system which in this country has 
destroyed those institutions which we are now all banded together to support. I 
know it may be said that this social state, which we wish to see revived in Ireland, 
was immediately followed by the Irish rebellion. A rebellion against what ? 
Against a Parliament rebelling themselves against their King. That rebellion in 
Treland led to the establishment of a Government of an essentially national 
character—the Convention of Kilkenny, a body with whom the King of England 
was more than once in treaty. The King of England through Glamorgan (after- 
wards the famous Marquis of Worcester) entered into a treaty for the settlement 
of Ireland with the Convention of Kilkenny, in the secret articles of which were 
laid down the principles upon which the pacification of Ireland was then to take 
place. The secret articles of that treaty were merely that the Roman Catholics 
should enjoy the same civil and political equality which they had done previously 
to the breaking out of the civil war—viz. that they should not be called on to take 
the oaths of supremacy; and, with reference to the Protestant Church, that there 
should be a recognised equality between the two Churches, These were the articles 
which Charles the First, by his word of honour, ratified. 

It will, then, be seen that it is not the necessary consequence of our political 
opinions—it is not a necessary quality of what is called Toryism—that we should 
look upon the Irish people as strangers to us either in interest or affection. On the 
contrary, the system of exclusion has been fostered not by the Tory party: they 
did not invent the Penal Code. 

The Tory party are the natural allies of the Irish people. 

It was not the Tory party that made a factitious aristocracy out of the plunder 
of the Church. The Penal Code was introduced, and at the same time a new 
spirit was infused into what is called the Protestant Church‘of Ireland—a Puritanic 
spirit—and from that moment the Church of Ireland lost all its influence, and then 
those unfortunate consequences which have ensued had their origin. 


He then touched on what he had said in a former session on the 
Trish Corporations Bill. One of Lord Beaconsfield’s recent bio- 
graphers thus describes the speech of 1839 :— 


Of the Bill itself he made complaint that its main principle was not local 
government but centralisation, and he argued that under a system so managed the 
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real rights and liberties of Ireland—her true measure of civil and religious liberty 
—could never be assured, O’Connell for the first time in his life cheered him.5 


No wonder that O’Connell should have cheered the Tory advo- 
cate of local government for Ireland. But to return to the speech 
of February 1844. Dealing with the phrase ‘justice to Ireland,’ he 
said :— 

Justice to Ireland has been said to mean an identity of institutions with Eng- 
land. I believe that to be the greatest fallacy that can be brought forward. I 
always thought that the greatest cause of misery in Ireland was the identity of 
institutions with England. Surely we have given them similar institutions more 
than enough. How can people ask for an identity of institutions when the very 
primary and most important institution of all, the union of Church and State, is 
opposed by the Irish people ? 

When the subject of municipal corporations was before the House I expressed 
these opinions. I said that instead of having an identity of institutions you should 
get rid of all those English institutions which you have forced upon that country. 


Having thus laid down true national principles as opposed to the 
Anglicising system of the Castle, he continued :— 


These are Tory principles, the natural principles of the democracy of England. 
They may not be the principles of those consistent gentlemen whose fathers bled 
in England for Charles the First, and who now would support in Ireland the 
tyranny established by Oliver Cromwell. They certainly are not the Tory princi- 
ples of those who would associate Toryism with restricted commerce and with a 
continual assault on the liberty of the subject. But they are Tory principles, such 
as I find them in the pages of eminent writers, such as they were practised at 
happy epochs in the history of this country by eminent statesmen. They may be 
opinions now very feebly advocated, feebly supported in this House, ill understood 
at this moment in the country; but they are principles which have made the 
country great, and which I believe can alone keep the country great. 


Further on, whilst still vindicating true Tory principles, he 
described in general terms the sort of Executive that should be or- 
ganised in Ireland, an Executive the very reverse of that which 
existed in 1844 and which exists to this day :— 


Let us forget two centuries of political conduct for which Toryism is not 
responsible ; let us recur to the benignant policy of Charles the First ; then we 
may settle Ireland with honour to ourselves, with kindness to the people, and with 
safety to the realm. At every period when Tory politics and Tory statesmen have 
succeeded in breaking through the powerful trammels of Whig policy you will 
invariably observe that.there has been a hope for Ireland, a streak of light observ- 
able in its gloomy horizon. Did not Mr. Pitt, the last of Tory statesmen, propose 
measures for the settlement of Ireland which, had they been agreed to by Parlia- 
ment, would have saved Ireland from her present condition? You would have had 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland emancipated at a very early period, and you would 
have had the Church question too settled at a very early period; and it will, in 
my mind, still be settled at a very early period; and it will be settled, I have no 
doubt, upon principles analogous to those which were laid down by a great states- 
man in 1636. Ifwe want permanently to settle Irish affairs with credit to ourselves 
and to the satisfaction of the Irish people, we must reconstruct the social system 


5 The Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G., by Francis Hitchman, p. 75. 
London: 1881, 
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of that country ; and we must commence by organising a very comprehensive and 
pervading Executive. 


Having criticised what he called the false and cowardly delicacy 
of the Conservative Government, he came to the passage which has 
been so often quoted :— 

The noble Lord offers a little thing in a great way. This is not what I wish. 
I want to see a public man come forward and say what the Irish question is... . 
A dense population in extreme distress inhabit an island where there is an Esta- 
blished Church which is not their Church, and a territorial aristocracy the richest 
of whom live in distant capitals. Thus you have a starving population, an absentee 
aristocracy, an alien Church, and in addition the weakest Executive in the 
world, That is the Irish question. 

Well, now, what would honourable gentlemen say if they were reading of a 
country in that position? They would say at once, ‘The remedy is revolution.’ 
But the Irish cannot have a revolution; and why? Because Ireland is connected 
with another and a more powerful country. Now, whatis the consequence? The 
connection with England thus becomes the cause of the present state of Ireland. 
If the connection with England prevents a revolution, and a revolution be the only 
remedy, England logically is in the odious position of being the cause of all the 
misery in Ireland. 

What, then, is the duty of an English Minister? To effect by his policy all 
those changes which a revolution would do by force. That is the Irish question in 
its integrity. It is quite evident that to effect this we must have an Executive in 
Ireland which shall bear a much nearer relation to the leading classes and characters 
of the country than it does at present. 


In one respect those who have quoted that famous passage, 
whether Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright in 1868 or Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone in January 1884, have not done it full justice. They 
have stopped short after quoting that part which appeared to indicate 
the necessity of great social and ecclesiastical reforms, or, as Mr. 
Gladstone said, the policy of ‘Destruction.’ But they have not 
quoted and enforced the constructive part, the remedy Mr. Disraeli 
suggests. To change the land system and the Church system would 
not have much political effect ; such changes could not content the 
Irish people unless a new Executive were constructed. How is a 
comprehensive Executive to be secured, an Executive representing 
the leading classes and characters of Ireland ? 

The present Prime Minister has been Secretary of State in 
Downing Street. He knows how the problem indicated by Mr. 
Disraeli has been solved in the colonies, He knows that the colonies 
that are the most prosperous and the most loyal are governed by Execu- 
tives representing the leading classes and characters of the community. 

A quarter of a century after Mr. Disraeli had pointed to what 
the Irish Executive should be, he again referred to the policy of 
Charles the First. 

Not speaking on the hustings or in the heat of Parliamentary 
debate, but writing in the solitude of Hughenden in October 1870, 
he thus reviews the political programme of the true Tory party as 
reconstructed and inspired by himself :— 
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To govern Ireland according to the policy of Charles the First, and not of 
Oliver Cromwell, to emancipate the political constituency of 1832 from its sec- 
tarian bondage and contracted sympathies, to elevate the physical as well as the 
moral condition of the people by establishing that labour required regulation as 
much as property, and all this rather by the use of ancient forms and the restora- 
tion of the past than by political revolutions founded on abstract ideas, appeared to 
be the course which the circumstances of this country required, and which, practi- 
cally speaking, could only, with all their faults and backslidings, be undertaken and 
accomplished by a reconstructed Tory party. 


What ancient forms and restoration of the past would enable us 
to govern Ireland according to the policy of Charles the First? Did 
the Dominion of Canada indicate them rightly in their recent address 
to the Queen when they suggested a restoration of the ancient forms 
of legislation? What were the political features of Ireland when 
governed according to the policy of Charles the First? A late Irish 
Cabinet Minister of the Dominion of Canada, Mr. d’Arcy McGee, 
gives an answer to the question in his History of Ireland. He refers 
to the declaratory resolution, fifteenth of Charles the First, that 
Ireland was governed by no statutes except those made and esta- 
blished in the kingdom of Ireland, and according to the lawful custom 
used in the same kingdom; and he points out how under viceroys 
of Charles the First there was the same wise and patriotic parlia- 
mentary practice as was achieved by Grattan in 1782. 

Bat the clearest answer to the question is given by Mr. Disraeli 
himself. How does he describe the period to the policy of which a 
reconstructed Tory party should revert? Here are his own words 
from the speech of February 1844 :— 

At that periud there was a Parliament in Dublin. . . . The majority of the 
members of that Parliament were Roman Catholics. The government was at that 
time carried on by a Council of State presided over by a Protestant Deputy ; yet 
many of that Council were Roman Catholics, 

Referring to the journal of an English baronet who visited the 
country in 1635, Mr. Disraeli continues, Ireland then exhibited 
‘the most perfect civil and political equality, the government of 
the country being in general carried on by Roman Catholic subjects.’ 

The contrast between such a policy and that of Oliver Cromwell 
is not merely the contrast between civil liberty and coercion. What- 
ever Irish members were permitted to exist in the time of Cromwell 
had to cross the Channel and attend the Parliament in London. 
They had not to do so in the time of Charles the First. 

In that particular period, then, to which Mr. Disraeli more than 
once pointed as his favourite epoch in Irish history, there was a free 
Parliament in Dublin, not the Parliament of one religion, but a 
Parliament of the nation, and, as a necessary consequence, the 
government of the country was carried on by an Executive bearing 
a much nearer relation to the leading classes and characters of 
Ireland than in our own day. Why did he not do this when he had 
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the power? He never had it. No one knows better than the 
present Prime Minister the difference between office and power, and 
how a wise Irish policy can be defeated or delayed by an honest but 
imperfectly educated political party. 

Theorists abuse government by party, but party tactics, what- 
ever may be their immediate aim, end in the long run in alternate 
Administrations more or less good. Mr. Disraeli’s Irish policy was 
of course controlled by party exigencies, but from time to time it 
showed glimpses of true national spirit. In 1852 his Lord-Lieutenant 
rode into Dublin with a green badge displayed, as befitted a Tory 
of the Young England stamp, and his last levée was deserted by 
some northern gentlemen because he had disapproved of Orange 
demonstrations. But Mr. Disraeli did something more practical 
than this. The brief Administration of 1852 passed through the 
House of Commons a Bill the principle of which was described by Lord 
Palmerston as confiscation, because it declared that the tenants’ im- 
provements should be treated by law as the property of the tenants. 
Retrospective compensation, which was the essence of the Bill, meant 
fixity of tenure; giving, in short, to the tenant a part ownership in 
the land, and in some cases, as the Tenant League admitted, the larger 
share of the value of the land. Fixity of tenure, as Lord Derby 
points out in this Review for October 1881, is peasant proprietary. 

Whilst the Irish National party heartily welcomed this Bill the 
Liberal Castle hacks and the Orangemen united in opposing it. 
The Dublin Evening Mail—the able organ of the Orange party— 
attacked Mr. Disraeli then and for many years after in language simi- 
lar to that with which it now speaks of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Parnell. 

How few seem to know anything of Mr. Disraeli’s Irish land 
policy of 1852! Yet it gave official sanction to the sentiment of 
the speech of February 1844—that is, it gave practical shape to the 
territorial reforms indicated in that speech. More than this: a few 
months before his death he himself described ‘and vindicated his 
Irish land policy of 1852. 

Though for many years that policy has been either forgotten or 
misrepresented, it is not now necessary to dwell at any length upon 
it, for in the month of January of this year the best living witness 
to its merits and to what then occurred has given his testimony on 
the subject. 

In Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s article in this Review, having 
referred to the fact that from an early date Mr. Disraeli understood 
the Irish problem, he speaks highly of his disposition towards Ireland 
as far as he could gather it from the personal communications he 
then had, as an Irish member, with him. 

On the land question Sir Charles Gavan Duffy says :— 

In the first session of the new Parliament of 1852 Mr. Disraeli carried through 
the House of Commons a Bill more generous in its provisions than Mr, Gladstone's 
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Land Act of 1870, though far less so than his Land Act of 1881. At this point a 
joint attack on the Administration was planned by the Whigs and Peelites in the 
shape of a Free Trade motion, and the balance of parties at the moment rendered 
the vote of the tenant Leaguers decisive, After some negotiation the leaders of the 
party agreed to vote with Mr. Disraeli on the coming division rather than risk the 
loss of such a measure as his Land Bill. 


Having described the intrigue by which the Irish party was 
induced to violate the agreement it had made with Mr. Disraeli, 
and which led to his defeat and to the loss of the Irish Land Bill, 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy adds :-— 


The Aberdeen Government, which succeeded them, instead of taking up the 
land question at the point which it had reached—a concession freely promised by 
party canvassers before the division—set about corrupting the Irish party. They 
gave office to the notorious John Sadleir. . . . Lord Palmerston, who was landlord 
of an impoverished Irish tenantry, scoffed at the proposal of recognising tenant 
right ; and it is proper to add that at home the deserters found unexpected support 
from a section of bishops and priests under the influence of Archbishop Cullen, who, 
fresh from a Roman cloister, confounded the legitimate claims of the people with 
Italian projects which he detested. The Irish party was disabled, and finally 
broken up . . . and the attention of Parliament long diverted from the wrongs of 
Irish farmers, 


It is possible that in some quarters this testimony to Lord Beacons- 
field’s Irish land policy may not be agreeable. There are so-called 
Conservatives who do not like to be reminded of the fact that the 
Tory chief was in favour of retrospective compensation. Such indivi- 
duals may, perhaps, say, We admit that Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
who was the leader of the Irish National party at the time, is the 
best living witness to Mr. Disraeli’s Irish policy in 1852; but what 
Englishman thinks it worth while to go back to the history of thirty 
years ago? To this it may be answered, There was one Englishman 
who cared to do so. 

On one of the last occasions in which he appeared in the House 
of Lords Lord Beaconsfield said :— 

I may remind your Lordships that so early as the year 1852, after some 
attempts had been made—but not of a very large character—to legislate for the 
state of Ireland, founded on the conclusions recommended by the Devon Commis- 
sion, a Government was formed in this country, of which I had the honour to be a 
member, which resolved to deal with this question, and, if possible, to grapple 
with it.® 

He then quoted from a speech he had made in the House of 
Commons in 1870, to the following effect :— 

The particular Bill which we brought forward in 1852, which would have 
regulated the relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland, was referred, after 
the fall of our Government, to a Select Committee. The labours of that Select 
Committee I will not dwell upon, because it would weary the House and time will 
not permit. They experienced various complications and many strange vicissitudes ; 
but this was the result: every provision in the Bill that we brought forward to 
regulate the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland was adopted by that 
Committee, with one vital exception, and a Bill was at last passed in 1860 to 
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regulate those relations, with the omission of what I consider to be a vital clause 
in the Bill of 1852—namely, that which gave compensation to the tenant for 
improvements, and retrospective compensation. 


This was the last speech Lord Beaconsfield delivered on the Irish 
land question. In a few months he was in his grave at Hughenden. 
Why did he remind the House of Lords of the vital importance he 
had for thirty years attached to retrospective compensation for Irish 
tenants? No party object was to be gained. It was not to educate 
again the landed magnates he was addressing that he gave them 
this episode of recent history. Those, however, who were sufficiently 
acquainted with him to be able to realise his ruling passion—a love 
of honourable fame—could understand his motive in thus recording 
such opinions at the close of his career. 

Even those who care more for the division lobby than for fame 
will, perhaps, recognise some merit in Mr. Disraeli’s Irish land policy 
and the attempt to unite Protestants and Catholics as National Con- 
servatives, when they remember that in Lord Palmerston’s last Par- 
liament Mr. Disraeli had a clear majority of the Irish members 
voting with him. From 1859 to 1865 a majority of the representa- 
tives from Ireland returned as Conservatives! What a difference 
now! and what a still greater difference we are about to see! 

In what Sir Stafford Northcote called the great speech, nobly 
conceived and nobly expressed, in which the present Prime Minister 
proposed a public monument to Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone 
said that, were he a young man entering public life, he would take 
for his future guidance some of the characteristics of Mr. Disraeli, 
one of those he described being ‘his long-sighted persistency of 
purpose, reaching from his first entrance on the avenue of life to its 
very close.’ 

How do we find that persistency of purpose exhibited in his Irish 
policy? Notably in his recognition of popular sentiment in dealing 
with Ireland, and especially of that sentiment as inseparably associ- 
ated with Irish history. He gave a practical illustration of his regard 
for that sentiment when he directed the Treasury minute to be 
prepared for the cost of translating and publishing the valuable 
materials of Irish history that hitherto no Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would consent to publish. Indeed in this, the guiding principle 
of his Irish policy, he is apart from every English statesman of his 
time. Amidst contradictions and inconsistencies, from which others 
are not free, in this he stands above them all and alone. 

What has been described as the hard-headed, logical school of 
statesmen, of which Lord Sherbrooke is a type, object to the study 
of Irish history, on the ground that it leads inevitably to Irish 
nationality. Lord Sherbrooke does not represent the majority into 
whose hands the government of England is about to pass. But men 
like Lord Sherbrooke and Lord Grey represent that once powerful 
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class of administrators who created what they called the National 
Board and the Provincial Colleges. When, half a century ago, these 
administrators took into their hands the responsibility of educating 
the Irish people, they resolved to check and destroy, as far as they 
could do so, the study of Irish history. When they established the 
Queen’s Colleges, whilst a professor of the Irish language might be 
allowed, no teaching of Irish history was to be tolerated. Against 
all this the National party, from the days of Thomas Davis to the 
Parliamentary session of 1884, have earnestly protested. 

Boycotted by the Castle authorities, the study of Irish history 
is heartily welcomed in every true Irish home, from the rooms of 
some of the patriotic Protestant clergymen of Trinity College to the 
fireside of the peasant. Though it has been placed on an Index 
Expurgatorius by the State dispensers of education, Irish history 
is taught in the reading-rooms of the National League and in the 
Young Men’s Societies, not only in Ireland but in Great Britain, in 
Canada, in Australia, and wherever the Irish race is found. Ignored 
by the Executive, it is in fact the key of the Irish policy they cannot 
understand. 

Perhaps there are statesmen in England bewildered by the Irish 
question, and sincerely anxious to comprehend it, who may take a 
lesson from the reading-rooms of the young men of Ireland and from 
the memorable words of Lord Beaconsfield, spoken when he was Prime 
Minister and referring to his speech on Ireland of February 1844 :— 
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In my conscience the sentiment of that speech was right. It may have been 
expressed with the heedless rhetoric which I suppose is the appanage of all who 
sit below the gangway; but in my historical conscience the sentiment of that 
speech was right. Perhaps I ought to apologise to the House for alluding to 
history. We have been told by a great authority in this debate that there must 
be no more history introduced into discussions, and I observe that the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Lowe) has been wandering about the country during 
the recess delivering lectures against the study of history. But, sir, Irish policy is 
Irish history, and I have no faith in any statesman who attempts to remedy the 
evils of Ireland who is either ignorant of the past or who will not deign to learn 
from it.” 


Whatever may be the judgment of the newer generation on his 
genius and career, any one who desires to uphold the true fame 
of Lord Beaconsfield, or to vindicate the ruling idea of his Irish 
policy, may point to those words and to the national sentiment of 
the earlier speech to which they refer. 

J. Pork Hennessy. 


* Hansard’s Debates, March 16, 1868. 
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